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: - Who load their own shells often find them- 
selves in a locality where the use of several 
different charges is almost a necessity if they 


would bring down their full quota of game. 
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IRON AND one | tion is given to every detail in their manu- 
STEEL _® facture, especially to the PRIMER, which 


will be found absolutely reliable, and to the 
construction of Bases which insure the full 
carrying power of the charge for which each 
is particularly designed. 
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Direct Connected Steam Engines and Generators.—1. 
BY FRANK (©. PERKINS, BUFFALO. N. 
Direct connected generators are the order of the day have discarded entire central station equipments and re- 


Not only have they found favor for isolated plants using modeled their plants, replacing all belted machines by 
direct current apparatus, but also for street railway work direct connected apparatus of larger units than before 
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Fig. 1.—British Three Cylinde) Vertwal Angine, 











Fig 2.—American Tandem Compound Engine 
DIRECT CONNECTED STEAM ENGINES AND GENERATORS. 
and in single phase and polyphase installations of various It may be of interest to compare the foreign with Amer- 
sizes. The German and English stations were the first ican practice in small direct connected units for isolated 
to be generally equipped with direct connected appara plants and moderate sized stations using direct current 


tus. but recently many of the existing American plants apparatus; then taking up American and English direct 
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Direct Connected Steam Engines and Generators.—. 
BY FRANK C. PERKINS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Direct connected generators are the order of the day. have discarded entire central station equipments and fre- 

Not only have they found favor for isolated plants using modeled their plants, replacing all belted machines by 

direct current apparatus, but also for street railway work direct connected apparatus of larger units than before. 
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Fig 2 


.—American Tandem Compound Engine. 
DIRECT CONNECTED STEAM ENGINES AND GENERATORS. 


and in single phase and polyphase installations of various It may be of interest to compare the foreign with Amer- 
sizes. The German and English stations were the first ican practice in small direct connected units for isolated 
to be generally equipped with direct connected appara- plants and moderate sized stations using direct current 
tus, but recefitly many of the existing American plants apparatus; then taking up American and English direct 
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connected railway apparatus of both horizontal and ver- 
tical types, and finally comparing the general construc- 
tion of the larger engines and generators in modern al- 
ternating current practice. 

There is no question but that the direct connected en- 
gine of either horizontal or vertical type economizes 
space wonderfully over the belted equipment. For iso- 
lated plants in large office buildings in business districts 
of large cities the modern practice is always to favor this 
equipment. The horizontal high speed engine direct con- 
nected to moderate sized units has seemed to be more in 
favor in the United States up to the present time, while 
the English practice has been to use the vertical engine 
almost exclusively for small direct current units, and 
even in larger installations the vertical types have been 
most frequently selected. There is little doubt that, be- 
tween these types, the vertical direct connected engine 
and dynamo is more economical in space than the hori- 
zontal direct connected engine and generator. It is 
claimed that with large units in b th types the vertical 
engine will occupy but 0.5 square foot per horse-power, 
while the horizontal engine will take from 1 to 2 square 
feet per horse-power of plant. The smaller direct con- 
nected plants almost invariably employ automatic high 
speed engines, the English 


practice being to use most 
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American Horizontal Engines. 


The accompanying illustrations of American horizon- 
tal engines and direct connected generators are of in- 
terest to the reader as showing types that are in general 
use for isolated work and moderate sized station work, as 
compared to the foreign vertical type. These moderate 
sized engines are usually connected to direct current 
generators of multipolar type. Considering some of the 
American built engines as typified by the direct con- 
nected 275 horse-power engine in the Lake Shore Foun- 
dry Company’s plant at Cleveland, the 250 horse-power 
tandem compound engine at the works of the Otis Steel 
Company, and the group of direct connected units at 
the Fort Wayne shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Fig. 2, while all are of different make, com- 
pare most favorably with the foreign types for the same 
class of work. Some of the latest types of American en- 
gines are so arranged that, besides supplying power to 
generators direct connected to the shaft, pulleys are pro- 
vided for furnishing additional power. 

At the power plant of the Harrisburg Light, Heat & 
Power Company the tandem compound Corliss engine, 
Fig. 3, not only operates two multipolar generators, but 
arrangements are provided for a rope drive as well. 


Fig 8.—Tandem Compound Corliss Engine. 


DIRECT CONNECTED 


frequently bipolar continuous current dynamos and ver- 
tical engines, while the American practice is to use hori- 
zontal engines and multipolar dynamos. 


British Vertical Engines. 

A British vertical direct connected equipment is to be 
seen in Fig. 1. These engines were built by W. H. Allen, 
Son & Co. at the Queen’s Engineering Works at Bedford, 
England. The two-crank engines range up to 400 horse 
power capacity, while the three-crank type shown in 
Fig. 1 have been installed up to a capacity of 1500 horse- 
power. The two-crank engines have cranks at 180 de- 
grees and are double acting. The working parts are in- 
closed in a trunk fitted with two hinged doors, as shown 
on the photograph, and are lubricated by means of oil 
under a pressure of about 20 pounds per square inch, the 
force pump being driven from one of the eccentrics. The 
oil is forced from a strainer through pipes to all the 
working parts, from whence it drops into a large reser- 
voir formed by the base plate of the engine, and is once 
more pumped through the strainer before again coming 
into contact with the moving parts. A crank shaft gov- 
ernor controls the speed of the engine and insures very 
close regulation. The valves are placed outside the cylin- 
ders, which are thus brought as close as possible to- 
gether so as to insure very steady running. 

The larger engines of the three-crank type have tan- 
dem cylinders, the high pressure cylinder being arranged 
above the low pressure, only one valve being required 
to distribute the steam to both cylinders. Owing to this 
disposition the turning moment is very uniform at all 
loads, and the engines run with great steadiness. 


STEAM ENGINES AND GENERATORS. 


This engine is 19% and 88 x 30 inch, and operates with 
125 pounds of steam and a 26-inch yacuum, the speed 
of the engine being 120 revolutions per minute. 


Built by Davey, Paxman & Co, 


The English high speed engine illustrated in Figs. 4 
and 5 is single acting—that is, the balance of pressure 
is always toward the crank shaft, and it is said, there- 
fore, to have no back lash in any of the bearings. 
The high pressure steam chest consists of the annular 
space round the main body of the valves, and is situated 
partly in the high pressure cylinder casting and partly 
in the low pressure cylinder casting. Steam from the 
throttle valve passes to a branch on the low pressure 
cylinder casting, connected by passages in that casting 
to the three high pressure steam chests. This construc- 
tion has been adopted in order to permit of any high 
pressure cylinder being removed without breaking any 
joint besides that between the high pressure and low 
pressure cylinders. 

Following the distribution of steam to the cylinders 
in Fig. 5, steam passes under the edge of ihe high pres- 
sure valve to the top of the high pressure piston, and is 
exhausted over the top of the high pressure valve, down 
through the center of the main body of the valve and 
thence over the top of the low pressure valve to the 
under side of the low pressure piston, and finally is ex- 
hausted under the lower edge of the low pressure valve 
to the exhaust chamber. 

In the bore of the high pressure cylinder are cut two- 
small by-pass ports, over which the high pressure piston 
passes at the top of its stroke, thus placing the space 
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between the high pressure and low pressure pistons in 
direct connection with the upper side of the high pres- 
sure piston. ‘This space, which is called the controlling 
cylinder, is thus at the top of the stroke filled with steam 
at approximately the same pressure as that in the high 
pressure cylinder; on the down stroke this steam ex 
pands, and on the up stroke it is compressed until at the 
top of the stroke it again reaches the pressure of the 
steam in the high pressure cylinder, any small loss that 
may occur by leakage being made good by fresh steam 
passing from the high pressure cylinder. 

The function of this controlling cylinder is to effect a 
balance of the upward inertia force of the pistons, cross 
head, connecting rod, &c., on the up stroke—that is, to 
keep a slight excess of pressure in a downward direction 
throughout the up stroke. Thus on the up stroke the 
steam acts on the under side of the low pressure piston, 
but instead of being allowed to act directly on the crank, 
it does work in compressing steam in the controlling 
cylinder and in displacing the steam under receiver pres- 
sure from the high pressure cylinder. The work thus 
done in compressing steam in the controlling cylinder is 
g*ven out again by its expansion on the next stroke down, 
aud the work done in transferring steam under pressure 
from the high pressure cylinder to the receiver is utilized 
in the low pressure cylinder. 

It will be noticed that the valves are always subject 
to a receiver pressure, which tends to maintain them in 
constant downward thrust; this, however, is not quite 
sufficient to overcome the inertia of the valve and its 
motion at the top of the stroke, and to supply this de- 
ficiency an air buffer cylinder is employed; this is fixed 
in the working chamber. The crank shaft is placed out 
of line with the cylinders. The reason for adopting this 
position is that it gives a nearly straight connecting rod 
during the downward working stroke, when the pressures 
are greatest, and keeps what pressure is due to the angle 
of the connecting rod on the back cross head slide. On 
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head would be alternately pressed against the front and 


back slides on the down and up stroles respectively, 
aud any wear would produce a knock in those parts. 
a point on the connect- 


The valves are worked from 
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Fig. 5,—Sectional Elevations of Fig 4. 


DIRECT CONNECTED STEAM 


the up stroke, when the angle of the connecting rod is 
greatest, the downward pressures are only sufficient to 
balance in inertia forces of the reciprocating parts, and 
therefore, although the angle of the connecting rod is 
considerable, the pressure transmitted to the cross head 
slide is small, and what there is is still on the back slide. 
That is, the cross head is kept always pressed against 
the back slide. If the crank shaft were placed as is 
usual, in line with the axis of the cylinders, the cross 


ENGINES AND GENERATORS. 


ing rod by means of a rod and rocking lever. These as 
well as the main parts are kept in constant thrust. This 
valve motion brings the valves into a convenient posi- 
tion—viz., at the back of the steam cylinders, so that the 
cylinder centers can be brought close together; at the 
same time, there being no eccentrics on the crank shaft, 
ample room is left for long and well supported bearings. 
The working parts run in a bath of oil and water, all 
parts being constantly splashed over with lubricant; a 
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gauge tank at the back shows the hight of the lubricant 
bath. The steam cylinders are supported on four 
wrought iron columns, and are entirely isolated from 
the working chamber. 

These engines are manufactured at Colchester, Eng- 
land, by Davey, Paxman & Co., Limited. For small 
vertical engines iron coiumns may be well adapted, but 
for large engines demanded for power house work a 
built up frame work is absolutely necessary. Many 
builders simply follow marine practice, but the condi- 
tions are not the same. In marine work the engines may 
be braced to the decks and to each other, while this is 
not possible in street railway power house practice. The 
framing should be particularly arranged to stand the 
lateral stresses caused by the action of the crank, con- 
necting rod and rotating masses. The ordinary framing 
is usually well adapted for the vertical stresses. 


Direct Cennected Street Railway Plants. 


Considering the use of direct connected engines for 
railway power house work, we find the foreign practice 
to consist largely of vertical engines, while the Ameri- 
can practice has been until recently to equip the power 
house with either belted apparatus or horizontal direct 
connected engines. The most recent installations of 
large size have adapted the vertical compound engine 
direct connected to railway generator, particularly in 
large cities, where space is valuable and the largest 
amount of power must be generated in the smallest 
possible space. 

Large vertical direct connected railway generators 
now really represent the highest development in Ger- 
many, as well as in England, and are fast coming into 
extensive use in this country. In Germany the larger 
engines are triple expansion, with four cylinders and 
double crank shaft, and operate at from 80 to 90 revolu- 
tions per minute. These engines have a high pressure 
and one low pressure cylinder on one crank and an inter- 
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mediate and a second low pressure cylinder acting on 
the other crank shaft, highly superheated steam being 





Fig 7.—German Engine 


Fig.6.—British High Speed Engine 
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AND GENERATORS. 
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frequently used at a temperature of more than 300 de- 
grees C. 

The smaller engines are two-cylinder compound en- 
gines and have a speed of from 100 to 110 revolutions 
per minute. Gebruder Sulzer of Winterthur have 
brought the poppet valve to a high degree of perfection, 
competing, as it does, with the Corliss valve in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and throughout the Continent. The 
double seated valve is replaced by four-seated valves 
to accomodate the higher steam pressures and increased 
speed. I‘wo double seated tubular valves are placed one 
above the other. It is frequently claimed that the Sulzer 
poppet valve, used so largely in foreign practice, has 
greater durability than the Corliss valve, and is better 
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Corliss valve gear is very satisfactory in railway power 
houses, where the largest engines are in use, 

The Liverpool Overhead Railway Company have in- 
stalled high speed engines of the type shown in Fig. 6. 
This engine develops 1500 horse-power and is of the 
three-crank tandem compound type. It was built at 
Manchester, England, by Browett, Lindley & Co., Lim- 
ited, and gives a very fair idea of the foreign type of 
railway generator and direct connected engines. 

Some of the finest examples of large engines manu- 
factured on ihe Continent of Europe are those turned out 
by the firms of Esscher, Wyss & Cie. of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and Franco Tosi of Legano, Italy. The illustra- 
tion, Fig. 8, shows a 300 horse-power triple expansion 





Fig 8.—Swiss Engine. 
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adapted to the use of superheated steam. It is also con- 
sidered by some engineers to be better than the piston 
or slide valve on account of the small amount of fric- 
tion and the small amount of high grade lubricating oil 
required. In American and English steam engine prac- 
tice the Corliss system is considered the best and is most 
largely used in large power plants. For railway power 
work the fly wheel must be depended upon almost en- 
tirely to aid in regulation, as the enormous electric cur- 
rents employed have no inertia and are either all off or 
all on very frequently when cars are at a standstill or 
many are being started at once. Electric railway work 
is very much more severe on the engine than is the cable 
system, for with the latter there is the whole length of 
the cable under motion, and this helps to steady the en- 
gine when the load is thrown on or off. The two classes 
or types of valve gears mostly used are the drop cut off 
or releasing valve gear and the positive cut off. In the 
former the governor simply indicates the point at which 
cut off is to be made, while in the latter class the gov- 
ernor helps the cut off mechanism in its operation. The 
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engine of the former firm, and Figs. 4, 9, 10 and 11 draw- 
ings of engines built by Tosi. 


Italian Engine, 


The large 1200 horse-power Tosi horizontal triple ex- 
pansion engine shown in Fig. 11 was built for operating 
large alternators at very high economy. The speed of the 
engine is 107 revolutions per minute and the piston stroke 
is 1200 mm. This engine delivers 1200 horse-power at 
a pressure of 12 atmospheres and can be operated at a 
full maximum capacity of 1500 horse-power. The high 
pressure cylinder is 595 mm. in diameter, the intermedi- 
ate 825 mm. and the low pressure cylinder measures 
975 mm, in diameter. 

The Tosi 1200 horse-power engine, Fig. 11, is a four- 
cylinder triple expansion. The high pressure and inter- 
mediate cylinders are coupled with cranks at” right 
angles. Back of each is a low pressure cylinder, as 
shown in the drawing, the arrangement being the re- 
verse of that usually followed here. Instead of putting 
the cranks on the end of the shaft and the fly wheel or 
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generator in the center, the cylinders are brought to- 
gether upon two center cranks and the generators are 
coupled to the ends of the shaft. All cylinders with the 
exception of the high pressure, which is designed to 
work with superheated steam, are jacketed on barrel 
and head, and the steam bas to pass through the jacket 
to reach the steam valve. Each cylinder has four valves 
for the distribution of steam. 


German Evgine. 

The Siemens & Halske Electric Company of America 
have recently installed a railway generator in St. Louis, 
Mo., which will be seen in Fig. 7, and illustrates one 
of the vertical direct connected engines of American 
manufacture. This generator supplies 500 volts direct 
current and has a capacity of 500 kw. It is of the 12- 
pole type and weighs about 50 tons, the direct connected 
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In the power house of the Cleveland Street Railway 
a large direct connected vertical engine, Fig. 12, of 
American manufacture operates a 2400-kw. General Elec- 
tric railway generator. The speed of this engine is 75 
revolutions per minute, and the generator has an output 
of 4000 amperes at a potential of 550 volts. The gener- 
ator weighs more than 85 tons; while the armature and 
commutator aid as a fly wheel, weighing about 40 tons. 
The diameter of the armature is 12 feet, while the total 
length of the generator is more than 20 feet and the 
hight about 25 feet. 
(To be continued.) 
—_ 


Iron Trade and Other Conditions in Scotland. 


GuasGcow, December 6, 1900.—The event of the week 
in the Scotch iron trade has been the reduction of mak- 








Fig. 9.— Italian Engine. 
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armature operating at a speed of 90 to 95 revolutions per 
minute. 
American Engines, 


The Metropolitan Traction Company of New York 
City have just installed 11 cross compound vertical con- 
densing engines of 5000 indicated horse-power each 
and capable of carrying an overload to nearly 7000 horse- 
power. To each of these engines is direct connected a 
three-phase alternating generator having a revolving 
field and stationary armature. A three-phase current of 
6000 volts is generated by these machines and is trans- 
formed at sub-stations to direct current of 550 volts 
potential. The crank shafts of these engines have a 
tensile strength of 80,000 pounds, and the lowest limit 
of elasticity is 50,000 pounds. Over 14,000 tons pressure 
was used in the hydraulic forging of these shafts, the 
pump pressure being 6000 pounds per square inch. Nick- 
elized steel is used, fluid compressed and forged on a 
mandrel by hydraulic pressure. Finally, after careful 
annealing, they were tempered in oil. This plant 
represents the latest and highest development in verti- 
can direct connected engines in American railway steam 
engine practice. 
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ers’ prices for pig iron. Hitherto makers have not taken 
any notice of the decline in warrants and in manufac- 
tured iron, but though they maintained official quotations 
they have not been above making concessions on the 
quiet of late weeks. This week, however, William Baird 
& Co., the leading smelters in the trade, announced the 
reduction of 2 shillings-per ton for their special brands 
and, of course, other makers follow suit. This reduction 
will make Gartsherrie No. 3 pigs 68 shillings 6 pence 
and Eglinton No. 3 67 shillings and No. 1 69 shillings. 
Makers’ prices are thus coming into normal relations 
with warrants which, while these lines are being writ- 
ten, are at 66 shillings 9 pence for Scotch G. M. B. The 
warrant market has gone very flat on this movement 
of the makers. With a declining consumption and re- 
duced export, the holders of warrants have before them 
the prospect of more warrants being created in the near 
future by the sending of iron into store. 

There is no movement that way as yet in Scotland. 
but there is in Cleveland, where iron is again going into 
store as a consequence of the slackened demand, and 
that notwithstanding the fact that there is now ample 
margin on which to send Cleveland iron into Scotland. 
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Indeed, the bottom seems to have come out of the Mid- 
ilesbro market and naturally this has a very depress- 
dng effect on the Scotch market. Production is being 
teduced in Yorkshire, in Cumberland and inthe Midlands 
by the blowing out of furnaces, and it is likely that 
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Fig. 10.— Vertical Section Fig. 9. 
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dom was 135,799 tons, as compared with 126,294 tons on 
November 30, which was the lowest point touched this 
year. At the beginning of the year the stock was 523,- 
230 tons, but then the demand for both home and export 
was active. 

No improvement in the manufactured iron and steel 
trades can be reported. On tke contrary, the Scotch 
wrought iron makers have this week again reduced the 
price of bars by 10 to 15 shillings per ton. They are 
compelled to do this by Belgian, German and American 
competition, and yet with all their efforts they cannot 
obtain orders enough to keep their works going full. 
Nearly all the iron mills in the Coatbridge district are 
reported to be now on short time. They are now getting 
pigs cheaper, but coal not much cheaper. All the reduc- 
tions in finished material are far move than the reduc- 
tion in costs. 

The trade has been rather startled by the first move 
of the new rivet, bolt and nut combine, which is to re- 
duce prices all around by about £1 per ton. As one main 
object of the combine was to put an end to the cutting 
which has been the curse of the rivet and nut trade for 
some time past, the object of this move has not been 
quite understood. It has, however, a double meaning— 
to encourage trade and to warn off competitors, includ- 
ing those Scotch firms who have not yet entered the 
combine. Whether or not the reduction is a warning to 
all and sundry that the combined firms are now strong 
enough to bear down any competition, it is a welcome 
relief to shipbuilders and other consumers. All iron and 
steel is now so much down that a stimulus ought to * 
given to the trade if there is any left at all. 

Shipbuilders ought to be doing very well now, wi 
the actual and prospective reductions in material a1 
fuel. Of course it is customary for them to cover thx 
bulk of the material which they hold under offer before 
they tender to a specification, when they book an order. 
But they must always run a certain amount of risk, as 
they cannot cover everything in advance, and on all un- 
contracted for material they will now do well. More- 
over, some of them would not buy ahead in plates at 
the high prices current during the summer, and there- 
fore practically sold for the fall in booking new vessels. 
Those builders have done well out of American plates 
and will now continue to do well out of Scotch and Eng- 
lish plates. There is a renewal of cheap offers of Ameri- 








rig. 11.—Tosi Horizontal Engine 
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there will be some damping dowu in Scotland before the 
end of the year. Yet for the first time for months past 
the public stocks are on the increase. By December 5 
the total in all the warrant stores in the United King- 
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ean steel this week. The shipyards have a lot of paying 
work on hand, and more orders are dropping in this 
month, with many inquiries from abroad. In fact, the 
indications at the moment are that there is going to be 
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shortly another rush of shipbuilding orders such as we 
bad last year, and again in a smaller degree in the July 
to September quarter. 

It is reported that Harland & Wolff of Belfast are 
about to convert their business into a joint stock limited 
liability company, but that none of the ordinary shares 
and only a portion of the preferred shares will be of- 
fered to the public. The announcement is not unexpect- 
ed, for this concern have now grown to gigantic di- 
mensions, and most of the big concerns in the trade in 
Scotland and on the North of England are now under 
the Limited Liability act. It is, perhaps, hardly neces- 
sary to say that Harland & Wolff are the established 
purveyors of the White Star Line. 

Curiously enough, while the coal markets of New- 
castle and South Wales are rattling down and very 
shaky, the Scotch market has become rather steadier 
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Some Requisites of Modern Lighting Generator 
Sets.* 


BY H. G. REIST, OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 





At the Washington meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, May, 1899, an interesting and 
stirring paper was read by Mr. Stanwood on “ Standards 
for Direct Connected Generator Sets.” So far as I know 
this was the first time that the desirability of engine and 
dynamo builders getting together and trying to make 
their designs interchangeable as far as practicable was 
brought before the public. Its importance was at once 
realized and action taken toward improving matters 
by the appointment of a committee and by inviting other 
organizations interested to co-operate. I understand 
these committees are taking up the standardization of 
speeds of engines as well as the proportion of certain 
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Fig. 12.—Street Railway Engine and Generator. 
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this week. That is not to say that prices have recovered, 
but merely that sellers are not quite so pressing as they 


were. This condition has been brought about not by 
increased demand, but by reduced supply. B. T. 
—_- —_ 
The torpedo boat destroyer, “‘ Macdonough,” for the 


United States Navy, was successfully launched at the 
works of the Fore River Iron Company, East Braintree, 
Mass., on Monday. The “ Macdonough” is of a new 
type, and is to be one of a fleet of 50 craft of the same 
kind. Her dimensions are: Length, 242 feet; breadth, 
22 feet, and depth, 14 feet The armament will consist 
of four 14-pound 3-inch rapid fire guns and three 6-pound- 
ers. Two 18-inch torpedo tubes are located in the stern. 
Her speed will be 30 knots per hour. 


The Federal Court, in a jury trial at Des Moines, 
Iowa, has ruled that debts on “option deals” on the 
Chicago Board of Trade are gambling debts, and there- 
fore non-collectible. 


purts that affect the two pieces of machinery, such as- 
the dimensions of base and the diameters of the engine 
shafts. 

It will not be possible to fix absolute speeds for en- 
gines used for directly driving alternating current ma- 
chines, because currents of various frequencies are used 
for different classes of work, and dynamos must be built 
with an even number of poles or, better yet, with a num- 
ber of poles that is divisible by four. The ordinary fre- 
quencies used are 25, 40 and 60 cycles per second in this 
country, but in Europe the usual frequency is 50 cycles. 
To illustrate the variation in speed necessary for the va- 
rious frequencies: For 60 and 40 cycles, a speed of 200 
revolutions per minute may be used, but for 25 cycles 
the speed should be 187 or 214. Similarly we can make 
60 and 40 cycle dynamos to operate at 100 revolutions 
per minute, but the 25-cycle machine must be driven at 
94 or at 107. In working over a list of speeds for the 
various frequencies it will be found that a mean speed 


* Abstract of paper read at the New York meeting of the Engine 
Builders’ Association of the United States 
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may be selected which in no case need be much departed 
from; so that it seems perfectly practicable to select a 
range of speeds for the various sizes of engines at which 
they may be run without any changes except an adjust- 
ment of the governor. Then by a careful selection of 
sizes best ranged in geometric progression it will be 
feasible to keep down the number of machines very 
greatly, leading to duplication, thus to the practicability 
of making special tools for more of the parts and also 
to carrying parts in stock and helping toward quick de- 
liveries. 

We have given considerable thought to the selection 
of a range of sizes and have come to the conclusion that 
if the units were so spaced that each one has a 50 per 
cent. increase over the one below it there will be a suffi- 
ciently large number of machines to meet all ordinary 
conditions. This conclusion was also sustained by hav- 
ing had practical application in lines of generators and 
motors spaced about in this way, so that it rarely be- 
comes necessary to go to the expense of developing any- 
thing between. This method of determining sizes neces- 
sarily gives some of the machines on the list odd ratings, 
but this will occur in any case many times with either 
the engine or the generator, since one is rated in horse- 
power and the other in kilowatts. 

The variation in speed allows the same engine to drive 
generators for the three frequencies standard in this 
country. With very few exceptions the total variation in 
speed is less than 10 per cent., in most cases being not 
more than 2%; per cent. from the mean speed. For each 
capacity, except the smaller ones, several speeds .are 
proposed to accommodate the different types of engine. 

In all reciprocating engines there is an intermittent 
speed, the speed gradually increasing during the stroke 
until such time as the power applied is less than the 
mean power absorbed, after which the speed gradually 
decreases until steam is again admitted. It will thus be 
seen that in every single crank engine there is during 
each stroke or each half revolution a period of increasing 
speed and one of decreasing. Withtwocranks at 90 degrees 
there will be four such periods during each half turn. 
With cranks set 120 degrees apart there will, of course, 
be six such periods. The amount of fluctuation in speed 
is dependent on the number of cranks, the weight of the 
reciprocating parts, the length of the connecting rod, the 
proportion and adjustment of the valves and the weight 
of the fly wheels. It is desirable to keep this variation 
within certain limits on account of the parallel opera- 
tion of the generators, but more particularly to insure 
the satisfactory operation of synchronous apparatus, 
such as synchronous motors and rotary converters from 
such circuits. 

When two generators are running in multiple their 
mean speed will be the same, but as the speed is vari- 
able, as already explained, there is an instant during 
which one generator runs a little faster than the other. 
It will be seen that its potential wave will then get ahead 
of the wave produced by the other machine, and in 
consequence current will flow into the second machine 
and tend to drive it as a motor. A little later, when the 
engines are further along in the revolution, these condi- 
tions will be reversed. This produces cross currents be- 
tween the machines, which should be avoided. It might 
be prevented with duplicate sets, if the engines were 
synchronized—that is, if they were run with the cranks of 
the machines in the same relative position. The angle of ve- 
locity of one engine is then the same as that of the other 
at all times. Butthis is not a practical method of operation. 
This fluctuation is also liable to make synchronously 
_ driven electrical machinery drop out of step. In practice 
the allowable variation is usually given in displacement 
in degrees of any point on the rotating mass from what 
it would have if the motion was perfectly uniform, which 
gives a value that is independent of the number of cranks 
of the engine. Steam engines intended for directly con- 
necting dynamos should not have an angular deviation in 
degrees of more than 2% or 3 degrees of phase; or, divid- 
ing the number of one-half of the number of poles of the 
generator to be driven will give the allowable angular 
deviation in terms of degrees of the rotating mass. Thus 
a 40-cycle machine should be driven by an engine whose 
motion is so uniform that a point on the rotating mass 
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will not vary more than"), , or one-eighth of 1 degree, 
from the position it would have if the motion were per- 
fectly uniform. 

In order to obtain this result it is necessary to so pro- 
portion the fly wheel, the weight of which depends upon 
many things, relative to the proportion of the engine, and 
cannot be given except in special cases. The proportion 
of the connecting rod is also a matter of importance in 
this connection. 

Mr. Reist here submitted data covering the fly wheel 
effect necessary to meet the above degree of regulation 
and submitted a formula representing a safe figure for 
well proportioned engines. Mr. Reist’s formula covered 
25-cycle, 40-cycle and 60-cycle machines and was varied 
to apply to horizontal engines as well as vertical, to 
single cylinder engines as well as compounds. . .. It 
would naturally be expected that a three-crank engine 
with cranks placed 120 degrees apart would require a 
lighter fly wheel than one with two 90-degree cranks, 
but in working out the forces of compound three-cylinder 
engines it is found that other conditions so far enter into 
the problem that no appreciably better result is obtained 
than from a two-crank cross compound engine. 

Ever since alternating current machines have been 
built parallel operation has been discussed and tried, at 
first with great caution, but it is at present the usual 
method of operation of installations, and experience has 
taught us that any two alternators of the same frequency 
and potentials will operate in multiple satisfactorily if 
they are allowed to do so by the prime motors. No 
trouble is experienced in operating machines in multiple 
when driven by water wheels. There are also many 
installations of steam driven alternators, ofttimes of dif- 
ferent types, both belted and direct connected, operating 
satisfactorily in multiple. The principal trouble experi- 
enced in the parallel operation of alternators is due to 
the variation of the speeds of the machines with refer- 
ence to each other, producing oscillations in the relative 
motions of the two alternators. This produces cross cur- 
rents in the variations of the cut offs of the engines. 

In some cases the amplitude of these oscillations is 
limited in extent, while in others the force is liable to 
accelerate with more or less rapidity until the machines 
drop out of step. In som cases the machines may run 
in parallel for a considerable period, then by some change 
of conditions oscillations will begin, throwing the ma- 
chines out of step in a few seconds. The power to pro- 
duce these oscillations comes naturally from the steam 
and is caused by the intermittent action of the engine 
governors, which in their efforts to adjust themselves to 
compensate for the speed variation cause a periodic de- 
livery of steam. This delivery of steam by jerks keeps 
up the oscillation in the same manner as the pendulum 
of a clock. The frequency of this variation is 
affected by many conditions aside from the fly wheel 
effect of the rotating mass on the engines, the period of 
the engine impulses, the synchronizing power of the dy- 
namo, and probably the fly wheel effect of any syn- 
chronous machinery driven by the current from the dy- 
namo. 

The degree of retardation of the governor required by 
proper parallel operation must depend upon the combina- 
tion of these effects and is consequently difficult to pre- 
determine. Mr. Reist submitted one or two illustrations 
covering this point and the manner in which the difficulty 
had been satisfactorily overcome. 

There are, however, cases where a simple retarding 
device is not sufficient without seriously affecting the 
governing of the engine. A special device was suggested: 
to cover a case of this kind. Engines that are directly 
coupled to alternators that are to be run in parallel 
should be provided with means by which the speed may 
be adjusted within a small range without throttling while 
the engine is running. Such a device is very useful in 
bringing the machines together without throwing them 
into parallel when one machine is loaded and the other 
is idle, otherwise it is necessary to throttle the steam 
for the engine without load to bring it to the speed of 
the loaded machine. This device is also very useful to. 
divide the load between the machines, since, however 
carefully adjusted, high temperatures or some other locad 
condition may throw them slightly out of adjustment. 
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The Pollak-Virag Fast Telegraph System. 





BY HERR PINTER, DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED ELECTRICAL 
COMPANY OF BUDAPEST. 

From Engineering of London we take the following 
translation of a paper read before the Congress of Elec- 
tricians at Paris, in August last: 

A year ago, at a conference held at the Hotel of the 
Society of Engineers and Architects at Budapest, I had 
the honor of introducing the Pollak-Virag system of fast 
telegraphy. Will you permit me to-day to explain to you 
the details of the trials on a large scale which have taken 
place since then, and put you au courant of the great 
progress since made by MM. Pollak and Virég with 
their interesting invention? In order to render my expla- 
nations as clear as possible, may I be permitted to refer 
very briefly to the system which formed the subject of 
my previous paper? 

In the Pollak-Viraig fast telegraph system the receiver 
differs essentially from the receivers employed up to the 
present, not only in principle, but even in construction. 
The currents, which are sent out automatically by means 
of a perforated slip, are directed at the receiving station 
into a telephone, the membrane of which is provided with 
a small concave mirror operating in an extremely simple 
and ingenious manner. 





Fig 1.— Connection of Mirror with Membrane. 


Fig. 1 shows the connection of the mirror with the 
membrane. The small mirror is held to a permanent 
magnet by means of a small plate of soft iron fixed to 
it. One of the poles «cf this permanent magnet termi- 
nates in two points l, while the other pole carries a mo- 
bile spring a, which is also furnished with a point. Rest- 
ing upon these three points the small mirror is held mag- 
netically. The movable point is also attached by means 
of a tiny rod to the membrane of the telephone. The 
vibrations of the membrane communicate to the small 
tnirror a corresponding movement, the two fixed points 
forming an axis of rotation. The rays of a small incan- 
descent electric lamp are concentrated by the concave 
mirror upon a sensitized paper. The incoming currents 
cause the movement of the telephone membrane and also 
of the small mirror joined to the membrane; and the 
light ray is consequently displaced in an upward or down- 
ward direction according to these incoming currents. If 
during this time the sensitized paper is moved in a hori- 
zontal direction, we shall find upon the paper, after de- 
velopment, a zigzag line, reproducing exactly the effects 
of the incoming currents. The alphabet employed is the 
well-known Morse alphabet, a displacement in an up- 
ward direction corresponding to a “dash” and a dis- 
placement in a downward direction corresponding to a 
“dot” of this alphabet, exactly as in the siphon re- 
<order. One of these signals is produced by a positive 
current and the other by a negative current. The tele- 
phone is known to be a very sensitive and fast appa- 
ratus, and consequently the signals can be transmitted 
at an exceedingly high speed, the receiver responding 
to them with the greatest precision. But in order to 
secure the desired exactitude it is necessary to annul 
on the one hand the injurious influence of the line, and 
on the other hand the disturbance caused by the proper 
vibration of the membrane. It is known that the re- 
sult of the capacity, the self induction and the resist- 
ance of the line is to retard the currents. By means of a 
self induction coil of suitable dimensions, joined in paral- 
lel with the line at the transmitting station, the disturb- 
nunces are avoided. Immediately on the cessation of each 
current a current in the opposite direction is sent into 
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line by the self induction coil. By means of a condenser 
joined in parallel with the telephone at the receiving 
station, the self, or proper, vibration of the membrane is 
also eliminated in very simple manner. By employing a 
receiver such as has been described, combined with the 
connected condenser and self induction coil, it is possible 
to send telegrams over very long lines at a speed exceed- 
ing 70,000 words per hour. This has been completely 
demonstrated by trials made in the presence of com- 
petent representatives of the Telegraph Administration 
and other experts. 

In the month of September, 1899, trials were made 
on an established telephone line, with a length of 1050 
km., connecting Budapest and Berlin. With great ease 
we were able to transmit 70,000 to 80,000 words per 
hour. The tension of the current was 12 volts and the 
resistance 3400 ohms. Encouraged by these brilliant 
results, the inventors, during a visit they made to Amer- 
ica, in the month of December, 1899, recommenced their 
trials on the line from Chicago to New York, the length 
of which is considerably greater, being fully 1600 km. 
At the time of these experiments the electrical conditions 
of the line were particularly unfavorable, so much so 
that the resistance of the line, which is usually 10,000 
ohms, was only 5700 ohms, in consequence of the heavy 
rains. Even the Morse apparatus worked with difficulty, 
and a telephone indicator could only be heard feebly at 
the other extremity of the line; while, as for a tele- 
phonic transmission with a copper conductor, it was use- 
less to think of such a thing, as it was impossible to 
hear at the other end of the line a call made in a loud 
voice into the microphone. Nevertheless the inventors 
were able to transmit telegrams at a speed which 
reached 60,000 words per hour. All these results demon- 
strated the possibility of utilizing this new system of 
telegraphy, and consequently MM. Pollak and Vir&g 
set themselves to adapt their appartus to the exigencies 
of practice in a simple and efficacious manner. Thus, 
in the early apparatus used in the trials and demonstra- 
tions the sensitized paper was displaced in a helical man- 
ner before the luminous point in a closed cylinder, and 
once the message was finished it was necessary to take 
the paper from the cylinder and develop and fix the 
characters in a dark chamber, which process was al- 
ways long and complicated. The inventors, therefore, 
reconstructed the receiving apparatus in such a way that 
all these operations are automatically performed. The 














Fig. 2.—Arrangement of Sensitized Paper in Improved 
Apparatus, 


accompanying diagram, Fig. 2, clearly illustrates this 
apparatus. 

A band of sensitized paper, P,7 cm. in width, is rolled 
in sufficient quantity in a closed box, and is displaced 
in a downward direction, while the luminous point moves 
from left to right independently of the oscillations of 
the mirror, in such a way that transverse lines are writ- 
ten on the band of paper. This is accomplished in the 
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following manner: A small incandescent lamp, L, with 
an incandescent tilament of 3 to 4 cm. in length, serves 
as luminous source. This lamp is encircled by a cylin- 
drical envelope, C, which can turn on its own axis, and 
is cut for its whole length by a slit in the form of a 
single turn of a screw. Through this slit there falls 
upon the concave mirror the luminous image of a small 
part of the incandescent filament, which is projected 
onto the sensitized paper as a very luminous point. When 
the cylinder turns this luminous point is displaced from 
right to left, the helical slit presenting a continually 
changing portion of the incandescent filament to the 
sight. As a result the reflected luminous point—that is 
to say, the real image furnished by the concave mirror 
—is transversely displaced on the paper band, moving 
from left to right, once for each rotation of the cylinder. 
While the luminous point is describing a line the sensi- 
tized paper band is moved downward in such a way 
that at the moment the luminous point reaches anew the 
left position the paper is one line lower. After being 
exposed to the light the sensitized paper passes into the 
automatic developing apparatus. In this apparatus are 
two bands, Z, furnished with a small catch and guided 
by several rollers, so as to pass successively and in the 
proper order the baths G uecessary to develop the 
marks. The exposed paper band is fixed by two small 
rollers to the catches of the guidivg bands, and passes 
with them through the developing baths. After passing 
through the last bath the paper is taken from the guld- 
ing bands and leaves the apparatus as a finished photo- 
graph. A pair of scisors, S, fixed just below the place 
where the exposure takes place, is used to cut at one 
stroke the printed paper, and at the same time stop the 
nonexposed portion of the band by an attached clamping 
apparatus. The detached portion continues its passage 
through the baths, finally emerging from them in a 
finished state. Thanks to these convenient and very 
simple arrangements, the receiving apparatus is started 
by the sending station at the same time as the trans- 
mission of the message is commenced. The stoppage is 
effected at the receiving station by an employee who 
keeps a constant watch on the transmitted signs through 
a ruby glass window, and who, at the moment when the 
signals cease, presses upon the scissors, thus cutting the 
band and stopping the apparatus. This altered con- 
struction of the receiving apparatus is without doubt a 
most important improvement; but it is always possible 
to sayof this system that it constitutes onlya partial prog- 
ress in telegraphy in view of the fact that, although it is 
possible to utilize a telegraph line in an entirely new 
manner, the system allows of no reduction of the staff 
employed, and does not perform with sufficient rapidity 
and promptitude the transmission of short messages, for 
it is first necessary to translate the Morse signals into 
readable characters. 

MM. Pollak and Virfg therefore propose to overcome 
this objection, and to send messages directly in ordinary 
current handwriting. Their efforts have been crowned 
with complete success. 


Messages Received in Written Characters, 


By means of an ingenious combination of currents 
and an interesting modification of the receiving appara- 
tus the inventors have succeeded not only in transmit- 
ting messages in Morse code, but also in all kinds of 
ordinary handwriting. In order to accomplish this the 
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Fig. 3.—Analysis of Letters m, v, p. 


mirror must receive from the telephone membrane im- 
pulsions of such a character that the light ray describes 
not only zigzag lines of the same hight, but composite 
lines which will form the complete letters. 

If we examine the Latin alphabet we shall see that 
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certain letters, such as the letters “‘m,” “v,” “p,” Fig. 
3, are formed of simple lines ascending or descending 
to different levels. If we decompose these letters into 
their elements (and by element we mean each part of 
the letter which can be written by a single ascending 
or descending movement of the pen, and which finishes 
at the same level as it commences) we shall see that 
each element of the letter can be written by the light 
ray. The letter “m,” it will be seen, is composed of 
three elements, and the letters “ v,” “ p”’ of two elements 
each. In order to write these letters by the light ray we 
must be able to vary the direction, the duration and the 
strength of the transmitted currents. These variations 
would enable us to obtain corresponding movements dif- 
fering in character. For this purpose we perforate the 
sending slip in three series, I, II, III, Fig. 4, and the cur- 
rent combinations are arranged so that: 





Fig. 4.—Perforations Representing m, v, p. 


L gives a negative current of a certain tension. 

II gives a negative current of the same tension. 

Ill gives a positive current of double the tension. 

Fig. 4 gives an example. The size of the perforatior 
1, 2, 3, is so adjusted that at the determined speed of tr 
slip the duration of the currents is sufficient to permit 
them exercising their full effect on the receiving tele 
phone. The perforations 4 and 5 are smaller, and the 
duration of the contact is consequently smaller than is 
necessary to produce a movement in the telephone which 
is as large as could be produced in it by a stationary cur- 
rent. Perforation 6, on the contrary, is larger, so that 
the contact shall last longer than is necessary merely to 
send a current. These perforations give the displace- 
ments 1’, 2’, 3’, 4’, 5’, 6’ (see Fig. 4). From these figures 
it will already have been gathered that by means of per- 
forations of different dimensions, suitably arranged, we 
have in our possession a means of sending automatically 
into line currents of different characters, corresponding 
to the different elements of the letters, and capable of so 
moving the mirror as to reproduce the elements of the 
letters. So the letter “‘m” can be transmitted by three 
currents—that is to say, two perforations 2 and one 6, 
Fig. 3. For the letter “v’’ we require two currents, of 
equal tension and different duration—that is to say, we 
must employ one large perforation, 6, and one smaller, 5. 
The letter “p” necessitates two perforations, 3, 6. 
But the Latin alphabet is composed for the most part of 
closed curves, that it is not possible to write with a lumi- 
nous point which can be displaced only in an upward or 
downward direction; we must give this luminous point 
a horizontal movement also. For this purpose the letters 
are decomposed into two series of components, a vertical 
series and a horizontal series. Each component is writ- 
ten by a separate current, the interval between the cur- 
rents being regulated so that the resultant of the com- 
ponents written by the telephone mirror represents the 
element of the letter in question. Suppose, for instance, 
we wish to write by the aid of the light ray the letter 
“1.” Fig. 5, in which we find a closed curve if we decom- 
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Fig. 5.—Perforations for Letter l. 
pose it into its elements. We commence the letter at 


the point 7, Fig. 5. By means of an upward displace- 
ment, sent by the perforation I alone, we simply get a 
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line like 1’, Fig. 4; but when the light ray arrives at 8 we 
send in a second current, which causes a deviation from 
its original direction, and directs it to the left toward 
the point 9. Here the first perforation finishes, and con- 
sequently tbe first current is shut off, and the light ray 
comes back to 10. At this point the third perforation 
commences, which by itself will produce a displacement 
downward like 2’; the light ray is thus brought to 11. 
Here the second peforation finishes, and consequently 
the second current. The light ray moves a little toward 
the right, forms the inferior curve of the letter “1,” and 
continues to the end of the third perforation; at this 
moment the third current ceases, and the light ray 
reaches 12. The letter “1” is then completed. 

The horizontal movements of the light ray, of which 
we have been speaking are produced by means of the 
membrane of a second telephone receiving currents from 
a separate perforation. It is so arranged that the move- 
ments of the two membranes are communicated to a 
single concave mirror. This small mirror, which rests, in 
the old form of receiver, on two fixed points and one 








Fig. 6.—Another Connection of Mirror with Membrane. 


movable point, is now mounted in such a manner that of 
the three points one only is fixed, 6, the other two being 
movable. These three points, Fig. 6, form a rectangular 
triangle, a b c, a and b being movable, and c fixed. If 
we move the point a perpendicularly to the paper the 
mirror moves on the horizontal axis formed by the points 
b and c, and the light ray is displaced in a vertical direc- 
tion. If, however, we move the point b, the mirror moves 
on the vertical axis formed by the points a and c, and the 
light ray is displaced in a horizontal direction. If the 
two movable points are moved simultaneously the mir- 
ror reproduces the resultant of the two components, and 
by this means it is possible to write all the curved lines 
composing the letters. The two telephones previously 
mentioned are combined as a single apparatus, and con- 
nected with the small mirror in such a manner that the 
movements of one of them, T,, are communicated to the 
point a, and the movements of the other, T., are com- 
municated to the point b. 

In this way it is possible to telegraph every letter at 
an extraordinary speed. The letters are decomposed into 
their elements at the transmitting station and combined 
anew at the receiving station. Fig. 3 shows the perfora- 
tions for different letters and elements, according to 
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Fig. 7.—Five Series of Perforations for Word “‘ Telegraf."’ 


which these letters are combined in the receiving appara- 
tus. To make possible the transmission of corresponding 
currents the paper is perforated in five series of perfora- 
tions, Fig. 7. he series I, II, and III send the currents 
for the telephone 'T,, Fig. 11, which writes the vertical 
components, and the series IV and V furnish the currents 
for the telephone T,, which writes the horizontal com- 
ponents. Two batteries with a moderate number of ele- 
ments suffice as the source of the currents. The first 
battery P, furnishes a positive and negative current of 
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approximately the same voltage (series I and ID and 
also a positive current (series III) of double the voltage 
of the preceding two. The second battery, P,, supplies 


Fig. 8.— Vertical Vibrations. 


a positive current of much greater strength for the hori- 
zontal components which necessitate a movement toward 
the right, and a weaker negative current for those mov- 
ing toward the left. The five poles of these batteries 
are connected to metallic disks, insulated one from an- 
other and joined so as to form a cylinder capable of 
turning on its own axis. Over this cylinder passes the 
perforated slip with its five series of perforations. A 
metallic brush, B,, covers the disks furnishing the three 
vertical elements, and a second metallic brush, B, covers 
the other two disks which furnish the horizontal com- 
ponents. Each of these two brushes collects the cur- 


Fig. 9.—Horizontal Vibrations. 


rents for its corresponding telephone, and the two mem- 
branes move the small mirror according to the resultant 
of the components. The light ray reflected by the mirror 
is displaced with extraordinary rapidity on the sensitized 
paper, producing thus a tolerably clear and readable 
handwriting. To obtain a perfect handwriting it is neces- 
sary to protect the vertical components from the infiu- 
ence of the capacity and self induction of the line. For 
this purpose the same measures are adopted as in the 
Pollak-Virag Morse writing apparatus. A self induction 
coi] is inserted in parallel at the sending station I,. But 
the nature of the letters necessitates that the horizontal 
components be slightly retarded. For this reason when 
the line is only of medium length no correcting coil is 
inserted in this circuit; or, if a coil is inserted, it is only 


Fig. 10.—Resultant Word. 


of small dimension, I,. The rapidity of the vertical dis- 
placements is represented in Fig. 5, a and the horizontal 
displacements in Fig. 5, b. 

The self vibrations are avoided as hitherto by means 
of condensers. It is even possible by means of the inser- 
tion of other condensers to modify the phase differences 
between the vertical and horizontal components. It is 
not necessary, as we might be tempted to believe, to em- 
ploy two pairs of conductors, one pair for each telephone. 
One conductor in the form of a loop is sufficient, as will 
be seen by reference to Fig. 11. The telephone T, is 
inserted in the loop, and for the telephone T, the paral- 
lel lines form the adductor and the earth serves as 
return. P, is the battery for the vertical components. 
I, Il, III are the sectors which, by connection with dif- 
ferent points of the battery P,, send the necessary cur- 
rents into the loop L,, L, by means of the brush B,. 
In this loop is inserted the telephone T,, and parallel 
with it are inserted the condensers C,; this telephone 
moves the mirror in a vertical direction, and the induc- 
tion coil I furnishes the corresponding correcting cur- 
rents. The coil I, is connected in its middle with the 
brush B,, which passes over the sectors IV and V, and 
furnishes the current from the battery P, for the horizon- 
tal components. These currents pass in parallel by the 
loop, and in opposite directions, through the telephone T,, 
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which does not respond to them. They arrive finally at 
the telephone T., which moves the mirror in a horizontal 
direction, and return by earth to the battery. The con- 
densers C, are joined in parallel with the telephone T,, 
and resistance can with advantage be inserted in this 
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calendar year 1900. It shows that the shipbuilding in 
tonnage surpassed that of any former year, save 1882, 
when 42,000 tons were built. In 1900 the total was 


41,532 gross, or 35,561 net, distributed among 35 craft. 
The individual craft were as follows: One ship, gross 





Fig. 11.— Arrangement for Written Characters. 


circuit. A small induction coil, I,, is, as already stated, 
used when necessary to correct the second circuit. 

Fig. 7 shows the perforations for the word “ telegraf,”’ 
and the vibrations executed separately by each telephone 
are shown in Figs. 8 and 9; the written word, Fig. 
10, is the resultant of the combination of these two sets 
of vibrations. The perforation of the paper band is per- 
formed by a perforator so constructed that with a single 
impression it is possible to produce all the perforations 
necessary to send a complete letter. 


Results Obtained. 


It is obvious that with this system there is no neces- 
sity to syncronize the receiver and the transmitter, and 
the working of the apparatus is thus rendered much 
more simple and effective. If the sensitized paper is 
accelerated or retarded, or if the movement of the send- 
ing slip is made faster or slower, the only result is that 
the writing is compressed or elongated. It is equally 
evident that by means of a distributer the current can be 
sent directly into line, which would permit the employ- 
ment of some 30 sets of apparatus on a single line. Al- 
though by this method the perforations are done away 
with, the system with its perforated paper slip is, never- 
theless, so much more economic, and offers, in my opin- 
ion, so many advantages, that ere long preference will 
always be given to the latter system. 

The Pollak-VirAg writing telegraph is not only capable 
of facilitating the transmission of a considerable number 
of messages, but it is equally capable of largely reducing 
the price of telegraphic communications. 

Thanks to the moral and material support given to the 
inventors by His Excellency the Hungarian Minister of 
Commerce, we have been able to try this new invention 
on a working line. The Director-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, in fact, placed at our disposal in a gracious 
and liberal manner four telephone lines running from 
Budapest to Pozsony. These four lines were joined 
through to the laboratory of the United Electrical Com- 
pany at Budapest, and the receiver and the transmitter 
were inserted in the circuit in such a way that the cur- 
rent traversed the line in form of a loop of the length of 
400 km. (230 miles). The resistance of the line was 2000 
ohms. The messages transmitted were written in a very 
correct and readable manner, and if you will permit me 
I will show you some of these messages which were 
transmitted at the speed of 60,000 words per hour. 

At the kind request of the French Government we are 
going to make some trials in the course of the next few 
weeks between Paris and Lyons, and, for my part, I am 
fully persuaded that the results we shall obtain will bril- 
liantly demonstrate all the advantages of the Pollak- 
Virag system. ‘There is no doubt that with this inven- 
tion we have entered upon a new epoch in the history of 
the development of telegraphy, and the Pollak-Viraig 
system constitutes one of the most interesting successes 
obtained of late years in the domain of the application of 
weak currents. 
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The custom house at the port of Bath, Maine, has 
issued a report of vessels built in the district in the 





tonnage, 3292, net 2887; four steamers, gross 850, net 
474; 15 schooners, gross 23,731, net 20,864; 13 barges, 
gross 13,614, net 12,205; two sloops, gross 45, net 31. 
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Thicker Boiler Plates. 


R. S. Hale, consulting engineer of the Mutual Boiler 
Insurance Company of Boston, has prepared the f 
ing report on boiler plates, which is of general inte 
steam users: 

It is not many years since the boiler insuranc 
panies set their faces against anything thicker then 
inch plate for plates exposed to the fire, and nearly every 
one remembers the time when the United States rule for- 
bade plates thicker than 14 inch to be exposed to the fire; 
I should not want to say that this rule was not still in 
force. One of the prominent engineers of the country 
last year specified 17-32 plates for some boilers to be in- 
sured by the Mutual Boiler Insurance Company, which, 
after some consideration, was approved. 

The size of boilers now made is larger than was 
formerly considered the best practice. Not many years 
ago a 60-inch boiler was the standard, to day 72-inch is 
the more common, and many boilers of 78, 84 and even 
90 inch are being built. Pressures have also increased. 
Formerly the standard pressure was 80 pounds; to-day 
it is 125 and 150 pounds. Now the larger the boiler and 
the higher the pressure that is carried the lower will be 
the cost of installation and of operation, and the limit to 
further increase of size or pressure is the limit to the 
thickness of the shell plates, which at present are sel- 
dom made thicker than % inch. For steel of 60,000 
pounds tensile strength, with a quadruple riveted jo'~* 
of 90 per cent. efficiency, and a factor of safety of 5, th 
limits the pressure to 180 pounds in a 60-inch boiler, 
150 pounds in a 72-inch boiler and to 120 pounds in @ 
inch boiler, while, with 7-16-inch metal, which is 1 
commonly used than 44-inch, a 72-inch boiler with ‘iipie 
riveted joint carries only 125 pounds pressure. If 90-inch 
horizontal tubular boilers could be made to carry 150 or 
180 pounds of steam pressure, they would compare very 
favorably with even the best water tube boilers in price 
and economy, and it will therefore be of interest to de- 
termine whether thicker plates than %-inch may not be 
used. 

It is interesting to note the reasons for the old and 
present limits. 

If the plates are not exposed to heat or are ex- 
posed to the heat of the steam only, there is apparently 
no difficulty with plates 1 inch thick and even more, but 
if plates are exposed to the fire it is thought they reach 
a dangerous temperature. What temperature will they 
reach? I am‘not aware that any absolute experiments 
have ever been made of the temperature of the surface 
of the water side of a plate, since such tests would be 
very difficult, but the work on cylinder condensation in 
engines, and in fact almost all work on conductivity, in- 
dicates clearly that the water side of a plate never ex- 
ceeds the temperature of the water in contact with it by 
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more than a very few degrees, if it exceeds it at all. With of the best steel, which, with quadruple riveted joints, 


oil or scale on the water side this would not be the case, 
but oil or scale would affect thick and thin plates by the 
same amount. 

On the other hand the side of the plate exposed to 
the hot gases is, it is known, much cooler than these 
gases. This difference has also never been measured di- 
rectly, but the temperature of the plates may be com 
puted as follows: For a constant temperature of the in- 
side of the plate the outside of the plate will reach its 
maximum temperature when the plate is transmitting 
the maximum amount of heat. Boiler tests and conduc- 
tivity tests indicate that the maximum heat transmitted 
per square foot per hour is the evaporation of from 20 to 
50 pounds of water from and at 212 degrees, or, taking 
the higher figure, 43,800 B. T. U. per hour. The con- 
ductivity of iron is given variously at from 0.11 to 0.18 
in the C. G. S. units. If we take the conductivity as 0.1 
and the flow of heat 48,300 B. T. U. per square foot per 
hour, we find that the difference of temperature between 
the inside and outside of a 1-inch plate is only 168 de- 
grees F. This probably represents the worst ordinary 
conditions, though for what is known as blow pipe ac- 
tion the difference may be more. For a }4-inch plate the 
girth seam is 1 inch thick, and 168 degrees would be the 
greatest difference of temperature between the inside and 
outside. If the steam pressure is 150 pounds, the temper- 
ature of the water side will be 365 degrees, and of the 
outside of the plate, 537 degrees. If the plates are 11-16 
the outside will be 63 degrees hotter, or 600 degrees, the 
inside being the same. Now, in steam superheaters, 
which are used extensively abread, the temperatures of 
the steam reach 700 degrees, and yet the thin steel tubes 
of the superheater do not suffer, although they must be 
themselves at a higher temperature than the steam, and 
above 700 degrees. 

Hence it follows that even 11-16-inch plate will not 
reach as high a temperature as is used without trouble 
in superheaters. 

The old 14-inch rule gives an interesting result. The 
water side of a %-inch plate in a boiler worked at 100 
pounds would be 338 degrees and the fire side 391 de- 
grees in the body of the plate where it is % inch thick 
and 464 degrees at the girth seam, where the thickness is 
% inch. The temperature 391 degrees corresponds to 
only about 210 pounds pressure, at which pressure many 
boilers are worked to-day. Now the %-inch plates in the 
old days gave as much trouble from blisters in the body 
of the plate, where the metal was only % inch thick, and 
the temperature of the fire side not over 391 degrees, as 
they did at the girth seams, where the temperature ought 
to have been greater. 

These facts show that the plates of superheaters and 
high pressure boilers are to-day worked at much higher 
temperatures than occurred in the old iron plates which 
gave trouble, and it follows that the reason for thin 
p'ates lay in something more than the mere question of 
temperature. It was probably due to some difference in 
constitution between the old iron plates used when the 
¥-inch rule came into effect and the steel used to-day in 
superheaters and high pressure boilers. The laminations 
of the iron plates are a sufficient reason to account for 
this at once. If a lamination existed there would be an 
additional resistance to heat transfer at the lamination, 
and the outside of the sheet would naturally reach a 
very high temperature and cause trouble by blistering, 
while this would not occur with homogeneous steel. 

Now this theory, that it was the laminations in the 
iron plates, and not the actual temperature reached, that 
was the foundation for the old limit to thickness, is only 
a theory, but when it is combined with present day prac- 
tice of using %, 7-16 and ¥% inch plates of homogeneous 
steel, it indicates that we probably have not yet reached 
the limit of thickness. 

The Mutual Boiler Insurance Company ‘has to-day un- 
der its insurance many boilers with 4-inch plates, some 
of which have been in service over ten years. Of these 
only one has given trouble, which is as good a record as 
would be expected with 7-16-inch plates. It therefore is 
probable that 14-inch is not the limit, and we are pre- 
pared to approve specifications calling for 9-16-inch plate 


will allow 170 pounds pressure for a 72-inch boiler, with 
a factor of safety of 5, or a pressure of 135 pounds in a@ 
90-inch boiler, with the same factor of safety. 

A 90-inch boiler can easily and economically be 
worked to 300 horse-power, and would cost, set and in 
place, about $2000, or $6.66 per horse-power. Such boil- 
ers have been worked at good economy to 400 horse- 
power, and with some loss of economy to 700 horse- 
power. At a rating of 400 horse-power the cost is only 
$5 per horse-power. 

Of course this does not mean that we will guarantee 
that these thicker plates will never give trouble, any 
more than we guarantee that 1% or 7-16 inch plate will 
never give trouble. It is our opinion, however, that 
there is but slight risk of trouble, and no more risk of 
explosion than with the thinner plates, and we recom- 
mend such of our members as want a cheap, good, high 
pressure boiler at least to consider the use of such plates. 
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The Yankee Drill Grinder. 








The illustration given herewith shows a new style of 
drill grinder which has been brought out by the Wilmartb 
& Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., who are suc- 
cessors to the Fuller Mfg. Company, late of Kalamazoo. 





THE YANKEE DRILL GRINDER. 


This grinder has a capacity to handle any drill ranging 
between No. 40 and 1% inch, which gives it a range suffi- 
cient for most machine shops. The method of operation 
is exceedingly simple. The drill is dropped into the 
V-shaped holder and the tail stock is brought up until the 
drill is carried in contact with the wheel and then fas- 
tened. This grinder avoids the necessity of making a 
large number of adjustments before a drill is ready to 
be ground. It is built upon such lines that the very size 
of each drill determines its proper position in the holder. 
For instance, a %-inch drill always stops at a certain 
place in the holder and connot possibly occupy the posi- 
tion intended for a 34-inch drill. The company have also 
brought out another new style which has a capacity for 
grinding drills from 1-25 to 5% inch, and is intended for 
shops using very small drills. 
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The work of dredging for the new channel in New 
York harbor will begin within a few days. The channel 
will be 2000 feet wide and 40 feet deep and will extend 
for a distance of 8 miles. The dredging vessel, specially 
built for the purpose, is one of the largest ever con- 
structed, having a tonnage of about 10,000 tons. She 
will remove a great part of the bottom land by means 
of suction tubes, the soil being disposed of in hoppere. 
When the hoppers are full the dredger will proceed to 
sea and dump her cargo in deep water. 
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Industrial Arbitration.* 


BY CHAUNCEY H. CASTLE, PRESIDENT STOVE FOUNDERS’ 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ASSOCIATION, 








As a representative of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association, I have been requested to state my 
«observations of, and the experiences of our association 
with, what is known as “ Industrial Arbitration.” 

Regarding the importance of this subject at this time 
nothing need be said by me. A very large portion of the 
<ost of a stove, range or furnace is represented by the 
expenditure for labor of various classes in the construc- 
tion of it, and the amount paid for molding constitutes 
a material percentage of the entire labor cost. 

The Iron Molders’ Union. 


The [ron Molders’ Union is one of the oldest, strong- 
est and most aggressive labor organizations in this coun- 
try. Almost immediately after entering the business of 
stove manufacturing, during the year 1865, in a manag- 
ing capacity of a department connected with labor, I be- 
<ame involved in a contest, followed by a strike, inaugu- 
rated by the Molders’ Union. At frequent intervals, dur- 
ing a long series of following years, there was a recur- 
rence of molders’ strikes, or there was a lockout. In 
some cases the strikes were for an advance, while at 
other times they were against reduction in the prices 
paid for molding. In other instances there were other 
issues, but at any time a strike was liable to be made 
upon slight provocation, and, as it seemed to me, without 
deliberate consideration. 

In almost every case in which 1 was in any manner 
responsible, or that came under my observation, the is- 
sue was ultimately adjusted, after a more or less pro- 
tracted period of idleness and of bitter contest, by means 
of conference between representatives of the parties at 
interest; and I was never abie to comprehend why such 
conference might not better have occurred in advance 
of the issue being made, rather than after, thereby avoid- 
ing, if possible, unnecessary loss of money through waste 
of time. However, there seemed to be no disposition 
to try to discover a method. 

From time to time there were suggestions of resort- 
ing to arbitration in settling or avoiding strikes. Such 
came from employees and were not favorably enter- 
tained by employers. These labor disturbances, through 
strikes by molders, grew from bad to worse in our line 
of business, and from 1882 to 1884 were extremely 
grievous. Various groups of stove manufacturers met 
and considered methods of meeting organization with 
organization. Some men of large experience who enter- 
tained extreme ideas, together with others of little ex- 
perience, were disposed to make common cause against 
labor organizations in all cases wherein an issue should 
be made by such against any member of a contemplated 
organization. Others, who also possessed large experi- 
ence, insisted that a more conservative policy should be 
pursued, that thorough investigation of any issues 
should be made, and that a member should not be sus- 
tained until it was proven, after affording all parties an 
opportunity to be heard, that the demands were unjust 
and that just terms could not be had. This idea finally 
prevailed. 

It was also the conclusion that it would be to our ad- 
vantage to profit by the many years’ experience of the 
Molders’ Union by forming our organization, to an ex- 
tent, along the lines at that time in use by that organiza- 
tion. 

The Defense Association. 


Accordingly the Stove Founders’ National Defense As- 
sociation was formed in 1886, embracing a large propor- 
tion of those who manufacture stoves most extensively. 
An Executive Committee was selected and the man of 
largest experience on both sides of labor questions 
connected with the business of manufacturing stoves, 
Henry Cribben of Chicago, was elected president. We 
proceded to formulate our articles and by-laws, having 
due appreciation of the skill and ability of the leaders 
of the opposition. 


* An address before the National Arbitration and Conciliation Con- 
vention at Chicago. 
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A short time after our organization was formed we 
were obliged to contend with a serious condition. A de 
mand was made upon one of our members by the Mold- 
ers’ Union of St. Louis for a large increase in the rate 
of wages. The demand was promptly followed by a 
strike. Our committee proceeded to St. Louis to investi- 
gate. After thoroughly informing themselves, we offered 
a partial concession of the increase demanded, to go into 
immediate effect, together with an additional further 
increase at a stated time, a few months later on. This 
offer was rejected, and we entered upon a contest which 
resulted in the complete triumph of our organization, 
although at large cost to us, and to our member who was 
involved, and at incomputable cost to the Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America. 

We engaged in other contests with the Iron Molders’ 
Union during the four or five years ensuing, each of 
which resulted about as did the first. The Stove Found- 
ers’ National Defense Association had at all times mani- 
fested a willingness and desire to confer with employees, 
or with organizations of employees, upon any question of 
mutual interest, with a view of saving trouble and ex- 
pense through satisfactory adjustment. The general 
officers of the Molders’ Union came to appreciate the 
possibilities of advantage of such a course, and early in 
1891 an arrangement was made for a conference between 
five representatives of their organization and an equal 
number of ours. 

Conciliation, 

Such conference was held in Chicago 
1891, and during a session of three day 
sideration and adjustment of grievan 
called “ arbitration,” but which may pb 
ealled *‘ conciliation,” was unanimously agreeu u, 
the ten representatives, and was approved of and ratified 
by the respective organizations. The representatives of 
the molders urged the strictly arbitration plan, and as 
the word has a meaning of justice and fairness, our 
representatives in general were disposed to favorably 
entertain it. However, some of our representatives con- 
tended strenuously that our members could not proper- 
ly, and therefore would not, enter into an agreement that 
would obligate them in advance to submit important 
questions affecting their business to the decision of an 
odd and disinterested man, who had no knowledge of 
their business and its requirements, and who might be 
biased. The arguments upon this question of arbitration 
were earnest and extended. It was contended: 

First—That the odd man, who was disinterested, and 
who would probably have no knowledge of the business, 
would be alone responsible, for the reason that the repre- 
sentative of noither party would be liable to concede, 
even if convinced, for those he represented would expect 
him to win through the odd man, if possible. The ques- 
tion was asked of one who was most strenuous for ar- 
bitration, “‘ Would you, if a member of an Aprbitr: 
Comniittee, representing your side, concede anythin 
importance, even if you became convinced it was 1 2 
to do so?”’ And his reply was, “ No, I should feel oblig 
to win, if possible, through the odd man.” 

Second—That it would be extremely difficult to secure 
the services in each case of such a man as would be 
needed and who would be acceptable to both parties, be- 
cause few such men would be willing to serve, even 
when agreed upon, as the position would not be a desira- 
ble one to a really good and competent man. 

Third—Should an agreement to arbitrate be made, is- 
sves would multiply and some of the demands would be 
extreme, unjust and even ridiculous. Such issues would 
be made, however, only because there would be a chance 
to gain through the odd man, while there could not pos- 
sibly be a loss. 

Fourth—The employer could not expect to stand an 
even chance with the employee, aside from the merits 
of the question, in an average of a number of arbitrations, 
because of the facts that public sympathy is always 
with the workmen, that they have many votes, that they 
have large patronage to bestow upon every business and 
profession, and that they do not hesitate to exert to the 
utmost of their value, in such matters, such influences 
as accompany these conditions. So that at any rate, if 
in doubt, the arbiter, being inexperienced and without 
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knowledge of the business, would be likely to incline to 
favor the employee. 

Therefore it was not reasonable to expect our mem- 
bers to be willing to accept such an arrangement. In 
other words, they would not be willing to submit an im- 
portant question largely affecting their busines interests 
to the casting up of a chip, “ wet or dry,” with a large 
majority of the chances in favor of its falling wet side 
up if their representative selected dry; that if the award 
was unjust to employees, they would not work under it, 
and if such as would operate to the-ruin of the business 
of the employer, he could not long abide by it. 

It was urged that it were far better to submit any 
issue to a committee composed of an equal number of 
the representatives of the molders and of the manu- 
facturers as a last resort, each of whom had a knowl- 
edge of and an interest in the business, who should 
strenuously strive to reach an agreement, understanding 
that in case of their failure to do so an open rupture and 
bitter contest must be the result. 

Consideration was also given to avoiding, to the ex- 
tent that might be possible, the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of calling upon such a conference committee. It 
was agreed that employers and employees who were di- 
rectly affected ought, in each case, locally, to make 
special efforts to themselves settle any disagreement, and 
that they, failing to do so, either or both might send a 
statement of grievances to the officers of their general 
organizations, and that then the presidents should make 
investigation and try to adjust the dispute before the 
conference committee should be called. 


Arbitration Resolutions, 


After a thorough discussion, extending over three 
days, as previously stated, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the ten representatives: 

Clause 1.—Resolved, That this meeting adopt the prin- 
ciple of arbitration in the settlement of any dispute be- 
tween the members of the International Machinists’ 
Union of North America and the members of the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association. 

Clause 2.—That a Conference Committtee be formed 
consisting of six members, three of whom should be 
stove molders appointed by the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America and three persons appointed by the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association, all to hold their 
offices from May 1 to April 30 of each year. 

Clause 3.—Whenever there is a dispute between a 
member of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation and the molders in his employ (when a majority 
of the latter are members of the Iron Molders’ Union), 
(this exception or avualification was afterward elim- 
inated), and it cannot be settled amicably between them, 
it shall be referred to the presidents of the two associ- 
ations before named, who shall themselves or by dele- 
gates give it due consideration. If they cannot decide 
it satisfactorily to themselves they may, by mutual 
agreement, summon the Conference Committee, to whom 
the dispute shall be referred, and whose decision by a 
majority vote shall be final and binding upon each party 
for the term of 12 months. 

Pending adjudication by the presidents and Confer- 
ence Committee, neither party to the dispute shall dis- 
continue operations, but shall proceed with business in 
the ordinary manner. In case of a vacancy in the Com- 
mittee of Conference, it shall be filled by the association 
originally nominating. No vote shall be taken except by 
a full committee or by an even number of each party. 

These were reported to, approved of and ratified by 
both organizations, thus becoming agreements, and su- 
perior, as to any question between the two organizations 
or members of the same, to any article, by-law or rule 
of either that might be in conflict with them. 

You will observe that while we, in the first clause, 
adopt the principle of arbitration, we do not, strictly 
speaking, adopt the practice of it, but that instead we 
practice conciliation through the conference. 

Adjustments so reached are by far the most sure 
method of properly protecting important interests, and 
conference constitutes a much better and more econom- 
ical method of correcting unjust conditions than do 
strikes and lock outs. 
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What manner of man must he be who prefers going 
into an expensive lawsuit to settle a dispute regarding a 
business question rather than confer with the opposite 
party upon the merits of it? You will also observe that 
we undertake to avoid strikes and lock outs by agree- 
ing that pending adjudication by the presidents and the 
Conference Committee neither party to the disputes shall 
discontinue operations, but shall proceed with business 
in the ordinary manner. 


The Agreement Tested, 

You will readily believe that there has been some 
trouble connected with carrying out this agreement re- 
garding continuing operations, and this notwithstanding 
it is to the immediate advantage of all parties. There 
are many radicals among employers as well as among 
employees, and such are liable to consider that their 
natural rights are being abridged if they are not at lib- 
erty to close their works or to strike, as the case may be, 
whenever they have, or believe they have, a serious 
grievance. 

A shut down or a strike for a day or two, where an 
issue has been made, has occurred upon some occasions 
in violation of this agreement, ordinarily through failure 
of the parties to understand their obligations; but work 
in each case has been resumed when the matter has been 
brought to the attention of the party violating or when 
their officers have remonstrated. This clause is a very 
important one aside from the saving of time and money 
accomplished through it, as it enables all parties to pro- 
ceed with adjustments in a cool and deliberate manner 
without excitement or anger. It is much more easy to 
adjust a difficulty before a rupture occurs than early 
afterward. 

During nearly nine years of practical operations un- 
der this conference agreement it has not been necessary 
to assemble the Conference Committee, provided for in 
clause 3, in more than one or two instances, although 
hundreds of issues have been made and grievances sent 
in. Almost without exception they have been satisfac- 
torily adjusted by the presidents themselves or their 
representatives delegated for the purpose, and no strike 
by molders or lock out by the manufacturer has pre 
vailed in any factory of any member of our organization 
for more than one or two days, and even such have 
been rare. 

Since the adoption of the plan of conference in 1891, 
as stated, we have held a conference meeting of a some- 
what similar character almost every year at some time 
in the month of March or April. Various additional 
clauses have been adopted and ratified. Most of these 
are not of general interest, as they pertain to foundry 
rules and practices. 

Clauses 5 and 6, adopted in 1892, however, relate to 
general rates of molders’ wages and a method of arriv- 
ing at the same, and are as follows: 

Clause 5.—The general rate of molders’ wages should 
be established for each year without change. 

Clause 6.—When the members of the Defense Associ- 
ation shall desire a general reduction in the rate of 
wages, or the Iron Molders’ Union an advance, they 
shall each give the other notice, at least 30 days before 
the end of each year, which shall commence on the first 
day of April. If no such notice be given, the rate of 
wages current during the year shall be the rate in force 
for the succeeding year. 

Molding Prices, 

Under this agreement as to molding prices, we, in 
1894, because of general depression in business, and in 
rates for labor, would have been justified in demand- 
ing a considerable reduction in the rates for molding, but, 
after consultation among ourselves, we concluded that, 
inasmuch as the workmen would be only partially em- 
ployed, a reduction would be a serious hardship, and 
that, as the depression was probably to be but temporary, 
we had better not insist upon it, although we had no 
doubt it would be readily conceded. 

We did, however, in conference, make an arangement 
whereby it was agreed that in the event of a reduction of 
rates for molding being secured during the year by a 
stated considerable percentage of stove manufacturers 
in this country who were not members of our organiza- 
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tion, the opportunity for reduction should then be open 
to us. We were not obliged to avail ourselves of this 
arrangement. We tided over the period of depression, 
although it was not temporary but protracted, to the 
vast advantage of the molders, and possibly without det- 
riment to ourselves. We have not at any time demanded 
a general reduction under the rules. So soon as pros- 
perity began to bud the molders began to insist that 
notice be given in ample time, that they would be ready 
to participate from April 1 following. 

A demand for an advance was made, a conference 
convened, and it was agreed that as we made no reduc- 
tion when general reductions occurred, the time for us 
to advance had not arrived, and that the rates then pre- 
vailing should remain the rates for the year terminating 
April 1, 1898. Early in 1898 the moiders again demanded 
an advance to take effect April 1, and a conference was 
called to consider it. After thorough discussion by the 
committee an advance of 10 per cent. in molders’ wages 
for the year to terminate April 1, 1899, was conceded. 
In March, 1900, another conference was held, at which 
a further advance of 5 per cent. was made, to take effect 
on April 1 last. 

Thus it would seem that from the standpoint of the 
employee our plan of conference has been demonstrated 
to be a remarkable success. By means of it a long period 
of depression was passed without any reduction of their 
rates, and when a time of general prosperity arrived 
they were enabled to promptly share in it without strife 
and without loss of an hour’s time. So that those mold- 
ers working in the foundries of the members of our 
association alone are direct gainers thereby to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The employer derived comfort and satisfaction from 
the stability and reliability secured, as well as from the 
peaceful and harmonious relations existing in this de- 
partment of his business. And I have no doubt such 
conditions inure to his pecuniary advantage when se 
cured by so just and fair a method. 

While our association has no agreement for use of 
this plan with workmen in departments of our business 
other than molding, we have practiced it in some of 
them in a partial manner only, by common consent, with 
good results. Some strikes have occurred in such other 
departments that were more or less serious, each of 
which would have been entirely avoided had the method 
been applied in full under an agreement. 


Success of the Plan. 


Our plan had been in successful operation for more 
than five years before I observed any important refer- 
ence to it, or to a similar idea; from any source other 
than such as was directly or indirectly associated with 
the foundry business or that had received it directly 
from our organization. However, in 1896, what seems 
to me to be a very thorough indorsement came from 
England. 

An Associated Press dispatch was printed in the news- 
papers, dated New York, November 28, which contained 
the following: 

“Samuel Woods, the English labor leader and ex- 
member of Parliament, secretary of the Trades’ Union 
Congress of Great Britain, arrived on the ‘Campania’ 
this morning. Mr. Woods comes to the United States 
as a delegate from the Trades’ Union Congress of Great 
Britain to the convention of the American Confederation 
of Labor at Cincinnati, December 14. He is accom- 
panied by John Mallinson, English labor leader and dele- 
gate to the convention. 

Interriew.—“I do not believe in strikes,” said Mr. 
Woods; “I have little faith in arbitration, either. I am 
a firm believer, though, in a policy which I call con- 
ciliation. If mterested parties, who know all about a 
dispute, cannot settle it, how can a third party, who 
knows nothing at all about it, help them to reach an 
agreement ?” 

As to how important an indorsement of our plan this 
is, I do not know, but surely it is thorough. I do not 
believe that any other method of adjustment of indus- 
trial questions, or disagreements between employers and 
employees, has been devised and practiced that promises 
as nearly universal satisfaaction and advantage to all 
concerned as does our agreed upon method of conciliation 
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through conference, and I am sure that genuine arbitra- 
tion, voluntary or compulsory, does not. 
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The Bessemer Coke Company. 


The Bessemer Coke Company of Pittsburgh seem to 
have been entirely misrepresented by the dispatches sent 
out from Latrobe as to the cause of the recent labor 
trouble at the Duquesne coke plant of the company near 
Bradenville. The dispatches sent out from Latrobe, and 
recently published in various papers, represented the 
Bessemer Coke Company as trying to reduce the wages 
of mining, in that district, to the basis of wages paid in 
the Connellsville region, which is not the case. It is also 
repeatedly claimed that the coal in the Bradenville dis- 
trict is harder than is found in the Connellsville coke 
region proper, and on this assumption a higher rate for 
mining has always been paid in that district; but, as a 
matter of fact, the coal in the Bessemer Coke Company’s 
Duquesne plant is considerably softer than the coal in at 
least two of their other mines in the Connellsville region 
proper, it being necessary to use powder for blasting the 
coal in the latter two mines, whereas this has never been 
necessary in mining the coal at the Bradenville works. 
Coal in the Connelisville region is mined and paid for by 
measurement, while the coal in the Bradenville district 
is weighed and paid for by the ton. The trouble, accord- 
ing to the statement by a representative of the Bessemer 
Company, grew out of a request from the company to 
change from the weighing system to the system of meas- 
urement, similar to the custom in the Connellsville 
region, and not from any attempt to reduce the wages. 

The Bessemer Coke Company only recently acquired 
the ownership of the Duquesne plant at Bradenville and 
have met many difficulties in getting it into proper shape 
for operation. The worst difficulty they had to meet 
with was the weighing of the coal. The company had re- 
quirements for a run of 450 to 500 wagons of coal per 
day, but only had weighing facilities for about 300 wag- 
ons; consequently they were forced to make other ar- 
rangements, and the measurement system seemed to be 
the only clear way out of the difficulty. The wagons used 
are all the same size, of uniform capacity, and the 
men were asked to weigh any number of wagons from 
one to ten, or more if they chose, and take the average 
weight of the number of wagons as the price to be paid 
for mining; the wages to be paid for mining based on 
this measurement to be continued at the 42-cent rate, 
which is the prevailing rate paid in this district, the 
company not desiring to make any change in the mining 
rate. It was also proposed that these averages of 
weights were to be made at frequent intervals, if the 
men at any time so desired. There is always dissatisfac- 
tion over the weighing system where coal is mined by 
weight, over the scales getting out of order, disputes be- 
tween weigh master and check weighman, and many 
other matters that are detrimental both to the men and 
company alike that the management hoped to abate. I 
would have perhaps been well for the miners to have 
tried the change. The system of paying for mining by 
measurement, where frequent weighing tests could be 
made to determine averages, has many advocates in the 
Connellsville coke region. 
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So rapid have been the strides in the successful trans- 
mission of power by electricity over considerable dis- 
tances that the limiting factor is no longer the length 
of the transmission line, but is now merely a question 
of the market price at which the power can be sold. 
Power at a loss of only 8 per cent. on the line is to-day 
being transmitted 80 miles in California. The electrical 
equipment of water powers heretofore considered so in- 
accessible as to be of no commercial value are to-day 
among the most desired of all properties. The electrical 
transmission of power from coal mines—using slack for 
fuel—is now beginning to attract the attention of capi- 
talists, and at the close of the year 1900 there are several 
plants of this character in different sections of the coun- 
try which have proved to be great commercial successes. 
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The Sargent Company’s Tropenas Steel 
Castings. 


The Sargent Company, whose office is in the Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, have within the past year installed 
a Tropenas steel casting plant as part of their new works 
at Chicago Heights. They have erected three Tropenas 
converters and now have the largest plant of this kind 
in the United States. These converters take a charge 
of 2 tons each and their total capacity is rated at 50 
tons a day. Hitherto the company have not advertised 
themselves as manufacturers of small steel castings nor 
sought such business in any way. Nevertheless they have 
had very considerable orders for work of this character, 
which they formerly filled in crucible steel or as best 
they might in open hearth steel, and it is through their 
experience in the manufacture of steel by these two 
processes that they have been led to prefer the Tropenas 
process for small castings. They adopted this process 
after a careful study of steel making at home and abroad, 
thoroughly investigating the Tropenas process in Europe, 
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production of low carbon steel of maximum permeability, 
so much desired in electrical castings, but also in the 
production of special grades of hard steel for mining 
machinery parts and other purposes. 

The company are at the present time producing from 
20 to 30 tons of these castings per day. They are turn- 
ing out all classes of general machinery, railroad, min- 
ing and electrical castings, which have been shown by 
practical tests to be fully equal in physical properties 
and chemical composition to the best open hearth steel. 
The characteristics of this steel have been the subject 
of investigation by the United States Government, whose 
inspectors took every pains to satisfy themselves of its 
quality before accepting it. They pronounced its phys- 
ical qualities equal if not superior to those of open hearth 
steel. 

Miscellaneous castings, unless otherwise specified, are 
made of mild steel, which is tough and machines readily, 
having a tensile strength per square inch of 65,000 to 
75,000 pounds with an elongation of 20 to 30 per cent. 
They are solid and true to pattern and can be furnished 
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where it is in successful operation in some 40 different 
plants. They started their first converter last March. 
Their success in using this process led to the enlargement 
of the plant until it now comprises three converters, as 
above stated. 

The Tropenas process consists in the use of special 
converters, in which pig iron and selected scrap previ- 
ously melted in a cupola are subjected to an air blast 
of from 3 to 4 pounds pressure per square inch 
directed horizontally across the top of the molten bath. 
This action generates intense heat by the combustion of 
the metalloids in the pig iron, and after a period vary- 
ing from 16 to 20 minutes, depending on the quality of 
the charge used, there remains in the converter a bath 
of nearly pure iron. Addition is made of ferromanga- 
nese or ferrosilicon, or both, to bring the silicon, manga- 
nese and carbon contents up to the specified proportions, 
when the metal is drawn off into a ladle and poured. 
The process is very simple and the product very regular. 

The peculiar advantage of the process lies in the fact 
that the resultant metal is much hotter and consequently 
more fluid than that produced by any other method thus 
far in use. And it is this fact which makes it valuable 
in the manufacture of small or intricate castings, as it 
can be poured over the lip of the ladle in as small a 
stream as desired and will run through thin sections, 
producing solid casting free from pin holes and cracks. 
Any grade of metal is readily produced by varying the 
additions. It is consequently valuable not cnly in the 
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in much less time and at a lower cost, particularly where 
special dies and appliances for forging are made. The 
castings have a smooth surface and the metal will stand 
forging and welding. These castings do not require an- 
nealing, and consequently the day after a pattern is re- 
ceived at the foundry it is possible to turn out a day’s 
work, running from one to several hundred pieces, and 
the day thereafter the casting may be cleaned and ready 
for shipment. 

Where possible all patterns are molded by ma- 
chinery. which insures uniformity. The company state 
that all kinds of work in the shape of special castings 
for automobile construction, general railroad, mining, 
electrical and machinery parts calling for lightness and 
strength can be made in Tropenas steel with satisfactory 
results. Heretofore a great majority of small castings 
requiring great strength have been supplied by the mak- 
ers of semi-steel or crucible steel. The former metal, of 
course, does not have the properties of actual steel, while 
the latter is quite expensive, but both processes necessi- 
tate considerable time for the turning out of even mod- 
erate sized orders. 

The company, in turning their attention to the pro- 
duction of small castings by this process, claim to have 
made a very great step in advance from a metallurgical 
point of view and believe that their move in this direc- 
tion will be appreciated when it is generally known. An 
illustration is herewith given of a casting made of Tro- 
penas steel, which is not only quite intricate and there- 
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fore would be exceedingly difficult to make with crucible 
or open hearth steel, but at the same time presents an 
illustration of skillful work on the part of the molder. 
This casting is in two pieces which are connected with 
each other so that the united portions form a loose link, 
permitting the two pieces to move easily independent 
of each other. 





The Hilles & Jones Special Punching Machine. 


The special punching machine for bridge and struc- 
tural work, built by the Hilles & Jones Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., has several points of advantage over the 
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trolling the punching fixtures there is no clutch on the 
machine, the sliding head running at all times when 
current is on the motor. The motor itself is conveniently 
arranged by being bolted to an extension base connected 
to the main frame of the machine. The die block is of 
cast steel and of a shape to allow flanges of beams and 
channels to be conveniently worked, and angles may be 
punched on either leg at one pass. For a great deal of 
bridge and structural work this will be found a most 
convenient type of machine and can be furnished in any 
desired capacity. 


_ 
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Government Contract Regulations in Holland.— 
American firms desiring to tender for Government con- 











THE HILLES & JONES SPECIAL PUNCHING 


ordinary type of structural punch. The machine is pro- 
vided with three punches and dies, and each of the 
punches is operated by a separate gag, all of the gags 
being controlled by independent foot levers. In a great 
many plates or structural shapes there are two or three 
different diameters of holes which have to be punched, 
and much time is lost where the punch and die have to 
be changed for these different sizes or the material re- 
moved to another machine. This either necessitates an 
extra handling of the material or the men waiting while 
the change is made. By the use of the three punch 
stocks with three different sizes (11-16, 13-16 and 15-16 
inch diameters, say) this delay is overcome and the plate 
or bar has all the holes punched at one pass through 
the machine. It will be understood that only the punch 
which has the gag pushed in will go through the mate- 
rial, the others simply resting on the plate when the slid- 
ing head comes down. Owing to this method of con- 
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tracts in Holland should note the following particulars 
several of which are highly important. In general it is 
undesirable to tender by letter, and English experience 
seems to show that employing Dutch engineers as in 
termediaries is the best policy for foreign firms to pur 
sue. If a foreigner tenders direct he must give som: 
technical place of domicile, such as his bank, and i: 
also required to obtain as security two well-known 
householders, who also have to sign the tenders. The 
Government, and also the municipal authorities, require 
that some person directly representing the firm making 
a tender should be a resident of the country, with power 
to decide ail questions that may arise out of the con- 
tract, so as to avoid loss of time by correspondence in 
cases of misunderstandings. The parties tendering have 
also, if successful, to deposit a certain percentage (fixed 
in the specification) of the value of the whole contract 
as guarantee for its satisfactory fulfillment. 
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Econemy Guaranties of High Speed Simple 
Engines. 


At the meeting of the Engine Builders’ Association 
one of the papers read was by E. J. Armstrong of the 
Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa., of which the following 
is an abstract: 

The matter of economy does not always receive con- 
sideration. The engine that runs smoothly, noiselessly 
and regularly will have friends and purchasers whether 
it uses much or little steam. I have no desire to advo- 
cate improvement in economy to the detriment or neglect 
of other qualities which go to make up successful ma- 
chines, but I believe that many engine builders have but 
a very imperfect idea of what their own engines are 
eapable of doing. If the subject were more amenable to 
mathematical treatment the case would be different, but 
in spite of the marvelous advancement in science at the 
end of the century the exact formula for the economical 
performance of the steam engine has yet to be written. 
In view of the fact that the steam used by an engine 
often costs each year as much as the engine itself, it 
would seem as if the customer might consider steam 
economy as of first importance and price second. Yet 
even a small difference in price or a personal preference 
will decide a purchase without raising the question of 
economy at all. A difference of 10 per cent. in steam 
consumption between two engines might easily place the 
more wasteful one in the position of being too expensive, 
even as a gift; but there is no doubt that there have 
been and still are even greater differences than this be- 
tween engines that are sold on equal terms. It is singu- 
iar that customers who figure so closely on other matters 
should be so careless and unbusinesslike in this, or that 
builders should expect to market engines with no eco- 
nomical record and not even a pedigree. This rather 
anomalous condition of things will soon be brought to 
an end; for years there has been an increasing tendency 
among customers to raise the question of steam con- 
sumption, and builders of engines must recognize and 
prepare to meet a demand for definite promise and per- 
formance in the matter of economy. 

This should be welcomed, not as a hardship but rather 
@s an opportunity. It is necessary to obtain more exact 
data concerning the performance of automatic engines, 
and in making efforts to improve the quality of work 
turned out the first step is a systematic effort toward 
finding the defects in that work. The first move in re- 
ducing cost is to find out what things are costing, and 
the way to improve the economy of engines is to test 
them systematically and to learn their deficiencies. 

It is not usually practical to test engines of small size 
after installation; the expense is disproportionate and 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining accurate results 
are great. The liability to error and the impossibility 
of running preliminary tests make it unsafe to make 
close guaranties to be demonstrated in this way. The 
proper place to test an engine is on the shop testing floor. 
With properly arranged apparatus tests can be made in 
a short time and at little cost. 

It is apparently a simple thing to make duty tests 
with apparatus of this kind, but the matter is really 
more complicated than it seems. This method of testing 
engines cannot fail to impress one with the great differ- 
ence in accuracy possible, compared with the plan of 
testing after installation, as must be done with very 
large engines under any circumstances. 

The manner in which different tests check up with 
each other is to some extent proof of their accuracy, anc 
gives confidence in using the data obtained as a basis 
for future guaranties. (Mr. Armstrong here presented 
several duty curves, plotted from tests made .1 the or- 
dinary course of demonstrating economy guaranties.) 
The majority of the series of tests shown in these dia- 
grams have-been checked by engineers representing the 
purchasers. In other cases reliance has been placed on 
the builder to see that his guaranties were fulfilled. The 
rate of water consumption has been plotted without cor- 
rection for dry steam, for which, however, a proper al- 
lowance was made. These results are net~ ail excep- 
tional, as is proved by the fact that they ; . ictically du- 
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plicate each other. They show what is really obtainable 
in regular practice, with fairly tight valves, moderate 
clearance and other conditions favorable. There are 
other details which contributed to the result and which 
have to be learned by practice and can be learned at all 
only by frequent tests. 

The single valve engine is capable of giving results 
even better than those shown on the diagrams to the ex- 
tent of 1 or perhaps 1% pounds per hour. At the same 
time the results are very much better than the average 
of high speed work. As the result of these and other 
tests I have been able to predict very closely the differ- 
ence in economy which may be expected from a change 
in steam pressure, from a change in back pressure, from 
an increase or decrease in speed. It is possible also to 
speak with considerable accuracy of the difference in 
economy between a large and a small engine of the same 
general design, or of the difference in the same engine 
when carrying a greater or smaller percentage of its 
load. 

In estimating the steam consumption of an engine of 
a size or under conditions which have not yet been test- 
ed, there are two ways of figuring; one is to determine 
the losses in the engines separately from the steam ac- 
counted for by the card. This method, while quite com- 
plicated, is the more accurate of the two and is some- 
times very valuable in working out a close guaranty. 
The other plan is simply to learn the general effect of 
the different conditions which affect economy and to use 
some previous tests as a basis. 

The building up of a better reputation for the auto- 
matic engine is well worth the attention of its manu- 
facturers. No guaranty of economy should be given un- 
less its fulfillment by actual trial is provided for. Where 
there is no certainty that a test will be made there is 
the temptation to give a lower water rate than would be 
the case were its fulfillment one of the conditions, espe- 
cially if accompanied by penalties for failure to meet the 
terms of contract. 

Penalties are usually considered quite onerous by 
engine builders, but if not provided in the contract the 
only penalty is the non-acceptance of the engine; and 
as this is often impracticable because of lack of time, 
there is a good chance that the guaranty is not worth 
anything. Definite penalties at least have the effect of 
protecting those who really make their guaranties in 
good faith and with a knowledge of what they can do. 
There is nothing ‘wrong about it from the purchaser’s 
standpoint. A deficiency in economical performance 
means a direct and continuous loss to him. There is one 
feature of the situation that is manifestly unfair and 
calls for remedial action. Better economy costs money. 
It may not actually cost more to build the high duty 
engine than a wasteful one, but it costs a good deal more 
to learn how and to keep up the standard afterward. 
It costs money to tune an engine up to meet a close guar- 
anty, and testing engines is an expensive business at the 
best. There should certainly be an addition to the price 
when guaranties are required. All duty guaranties 
should provide for their fulfillment on the shop floor 
test before shipment and should always be considered 
as an extra, it being optional in all cases with the pur- 
chaser to accept the proposal with or without the guar- 
anty. If the guaranty does not mean anything, it should 
not be made. If it does stand for something, it costs a 
good deal and is worth to the customer all that he is 
likely to be asked for it. 
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The Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., are about to build a power- 
ful steel towboat, which will be stronger and larger than 
any now in service on the local rivers. The boat will be 
about 275 feet long, 53 feet wide and 7 or 8 feet deep in 
the hold. The machinery will be compound, with 60- 
inch cylinders and a 12-foot stroke. The boat will be 
furnished with a battery of ten boilers, the engine driy- 
ing a wheel 10 feet in diameter. It is expected such a 
steamer wili be able to tow 1,500,000 bushels of coal in 
a single tow. The cost of the vessel is placed at 
$150,000. 
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The Electric Controller & Supply Company’s 
Type E Controller. 


The Electric Controller & Supply Company of Cleve- 
laud, Ohio, have designed a uew style of controller, 
known as the Type E, and for which they claim a num- 
ber of distinctive features, making it particularly well 
suited for crane service and other similar work. The 
machine is self-contained and all working parts are un- 
der cover. All live contacts and parts are under cover, 
protecting them from injury, dust and consequent short- 
circuiting. The contact face and arm are under cover, 
thus avoiding possibility of the eyes of the operator be- 
ing injured by flashing. At the same time ali renewable 
parts are readily accessible and all repairs can be made 
without removing machine from the crane cage or in 
any way disturbing the parts other than those upon 
which repairs are to be made. 

The accompanying cuts show two views of the ma- 
chine with the coverings removed. The contact face is 
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placed directly under the top cover of machine instead 
of on the contreller’s vertical face. Hence, in installing 
a series of controllers, as in the case of a traveling crane, 
they can be set snugly side by side, no clearance between 
them being necessary. Ample resistance is provided for. 
The manufacturers state they can meet any specifica- 
tions or requirements as to the resistance of these ma- 
chines. The resistance is made up in compact, readily 
renewable sections. The design of the machine insures 
thorough ventilation of the resistance, thus enabling it to 
carry a higher current without injury, and also increas- 
ing the life and serviceability of the controller. All re- 
sistance is contained in the frame of the machine, no 
separate resistance boxes being required. Hence, with 
ordinary series-wound motors there are only four con- 
nections to be made. The contact arm is provided with 
powerful blow-out magnets, obviating arcing. Thus the 
brushes and segments are protected and their life greatly 
multiplied. 

The controller is operated by a single lever, which 
works smoothly, as is particularly desirable for crane 
service. A reliable center stop holds the lever firmly in 
the off position while not in use, thus preventing jarring 
onto contact. No separate reversing switch is required. 
The controller can be placed on the floor of the building 
or of the cage, or can be inverted and anchored or sus- 
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pended from above, as is sometimes desirable in crane 
service. There is absolutely no combustible materia! 
used in the construction of these machines. The control- 
lers are made in three sizes, with respectively 24, 16 and 
12 steps. The 24-step machine is recommended for crane 
hoists and for other work where a wide range of speed 
control is required. The 16-step machine is suited for 
the bridge travel motion, and the 12-step machine for 
the trolley motion of traveling cranes. 
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Railroad Building in 1900. 





According to preliminary estimates prepared by the 
Railroad Gazette, more than 4800 miles of new railroad 
were completed in 1900. The returns cover 286 com- 
panies in 43 States and Territories, with 4804.41 miles 
as the estimated total. These figures are necessarily 
preliminary, and the completed returns will undoubtedly 
add to this mileage. The comparison with the returns of 
1899 is favorable, during which 284 companies built 
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456914 miles, the largest new building since 1891 and 
1892. Only about 2000 miles a year was built during the 
four years from 1894 to 1897. Texas heads the States in 
new building, with 313 miles. Five other States built 
more than 200 miles each: Iowa, 279 miles; Minnesota, 
255; Pennsylvania, 235; West Virginia, 215, and Louisiana, 
203 miles. Alabama built 187 miles; Mississippi, 173; 
California, 170; Georgia and Oklahoma, each 169; Flor- 
ida, 157; Wyoming, 153, and South Carolina and Tennes- 
see, each 146 miles. 

Among the companies building the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy leads, with 213 miles in four States and 
Territories. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul built 
173 miles; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 169 miles; 
the Northwestern Pacific, 151 miles; the Chicago & 
Northwestern, 149 miles; the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern, 100 miles; the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
111 miles; the Seaboard Air Line, 95 miles; the Illinois 
Central, 91, and the Gulf & Ship Island, 70 miles. Mest 
of the extended building was by the larger and older 
companies. 
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The first train was run through the Great Northern 
Railroad tunnel in the Cascade Mountains lately. The 
tunnel is 13,200 feet long, and the depth of the roof at the 
deepest place is 5300 feet. 
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Some Electric Furnaces for Laboratory Use. 


BY CHARLES L. NORTON 


The following article is from the Electrical World and 
Engineer: 

Believing that the experiences of the past three years 
at the Rogers Laboratory of Physics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in the use of several small elec- 
tric furnaces for laboratory instruction and for research 
work as well may prove of value to later experimenters, 
I am encouraged to give some of the details of construc- 
tion and operation of them, with suggestions concerning 
their modification for other work. 

Early in 1895 the difficulties of maintaining a sufii- 
ciently steady rate of heating for purposes of calibration 
of Le Chatelier pyrometers led us to make up a small 
muffle of fire clay which might be heated by means of 
4 platinum wire wrapped around it and carrying a cur- 
rent of electricity. By the use of this little muffle we 
<ould expose the junction to be calibrated to as gradual 
a rise in temperature as was desired. We next made 
several large furnaces in exactly the same way, and 
found them of service up to about 1150 degrees C., and 
that their detoriation was not nearly so rapid as that of 
a gas muffle of the same size. Later we have made 
use of nickel wire and carbon powder to act as the con- 
<luctor, whose resistance causes the development of heat. 
The success of these furnaces for use below 1000 degrees 
C. is unquestionable, and jin careful hands work may be 
carried on for a long time at 1250 degrees C. without 
damage to the furnace. 

All our earlier furnaces were made out of the ordinary 
cylindrical porous cups used in batteries. The cups are 
about 2 inches in diameter and 5 or 6 inches deep. We 
wound around them spirally about 15 feet of No. 28 B. 
& 8S. platinum wire, the spaces being from 4 to 1-5 inch 
between wires. The best method of keeping the wires 
from getting together and becoming short circuited was 
to coat the cylinder after the wires were wound upon it 
with a thick paste of some non-conducting and refractory 
cement. It need not be at all strong—in fact, must‘ not 
be, but merely to serve to keep the wires from falling 
together, without preventing a slight expansion and con- 
traction. It is not necessary to cut or mold in the out- 
side of the clay muffle grooves or projections to keep the 
wires apart. 

The main difficulty arises from the slagging of the 
platinum with the material in which it is imbedded. To 
wind the wire directly upon the clay is sure to cause slag- 
ging at 1100 degrees C. and a lining of asbestos is of very 
little help, if any. After long hunting we have found that 
the commercial carbonate of magnesia, such as is mixed 
with asbestos for use as @ steam pipe cover, and some of 
the purest infusorial earths, from California and Nevada, 
re the most satisfactory materials in which to bed the 
platinum wire. The occasional overheating and melting 

ff of the platinum wire is to be expected if the furnace 
s used by those unfamiliar with its operation, and it is 
herefore wisest to put it together in such a way that 


t ean be readily rewound and replaced in its insulating 
packings. 
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Fig 1.—Electric Furnace. 


The detail of the construction used to accomplish this 
end is shown in the accompanying sketch, Fig 1. The 
cylinder is first painted over with a coat of carbonate 
of magnesia mixed with water to about the consistency 
of cream. The wire should next be annealed and then 
slightly crinkled by running it between a pair of loosely 
fitting gears This renders breakage of the wire by 
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shrinkage less frequent. The wire may very convenient- 
ly be wound upon the cylinder in an engine lathe, the 
cylinder being mounted upon a wooden plug. The next 
step is to coat the wired cylinder with a second layer 
of the carbonate of magnesia paste. The lead wires can 
to advantage be made of three strands of the wire which 
serves for the heating coil. 

The form and amount of the insulating packing which 
is to be built up around the furnace depends largely upon 
the particular use to which the furnace is to be put, but 
in general some such packing as the following will be 
found satisfactory: Cut out of asbestos mill board a 
collar, or washer, just large enough to slip over the 
front end of the cylinder, and let its outside diameter 
be 5 or 6 inches greater. This collar and cylinder may 
then be slipped into a section of steam pipe cover of 
any of the asbestos or magnesia varieties. A standard 
8 or 10 inch cover makes a suitable casing for a muffle 
2 inches in diameter. The casing should be 6 or 8 inches 
longer than the muffle, to allow for packing at the back. 

The amount of current required to keep these small 
furnaces at a bright heat is not far from 3 amperes at 
220 volts. The cost of running the furnace is, therefore, 
only a few cents an hour. 

A series of attempts at making mufiles with a wire of 
nickel instead of platinum has shown that the slagging 
of the wire does not occur so readily as with platinum, 
but owing to its greater fusibility more care is needed 
in heating at a suitably slow rate. 








Fig. 2 —Electric Carbon Furnace. 


The carbon furnaces are of rather a different type and 
are not nearly so economical. Their range is, however, 
greater, being limited only by the melting point of the 
clay in the case of a clay muffle, and if a muffle of carbon 
be used the range is nearly or quite up to 2000 degrees 
C. For lecture purposes a carbon furnace can readily 
be made by packing about a small porous cup, or a reg- 
ular D muffle, a finely powdered mass of coke, and in- 
serting the end of a carbon plate or rod in the coke on 
each side of the muffle. On applying a suitable voltage 
to the carbon rods a current of sufficient strength to heat 
the whole flows through the carbon. If, instead of a 
clay cylinder, we use a cylinder made of coke pressed 
together with some sticky hydrocarbon and then baked, 
we may carry the temperature well above the melting 
point of platinum. The coke powder requires constant 
stirring and the carbon cylinder slowly oxidizes, and 
crumbles. A sketch of this furnace is given in Fig. 2. 

A small reduction furnace for making calcium carbide 
or carborundum for lectures may be made of a half dozen 
bricks, a pair of electric light carbons, and a couple of 
retort stands. In the furnace sketched in Fig. 3 I have 
readily prepared calcium carbide and carborundum in a 
few minutes with a current of 50 amperes at 110 volts. 
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Fig. 3.—Electric Reduction Furnace. 


The use of electric heating devices has rendered possi- 
ble such a complete control of temperature conditions 
that a very great field of temperature research is ren- 
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dered available. A second and equally important ad- 
vantage to be gained in the use of the electrical furnace 
in the laboratory is its freedom from fumes and dust 
which might cause injury to the contents of an ordinary 
combustion heated furnace. 

The closeness of regulation of these small electrical 
muffies is surprising. I have found no trouble in holding 
them at any desired temperature up to 1000 degrees C., 
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with a precision of between 4 and 5 degrees. The small- 
est amount readable on the pyrometer scale was 4 de- 
grees, so that with a method of reading smaller changes 
of temperature, and a more gradual introduction or re- 
moval of external resistance to control the current, a 
still more close regulation might be obtained. 

As instances of the work which may be done upon 
furnaces of this kind, I will mention the theses of three 
students in mining engineering—Messrs. Badlam, Roberts 
and Dorey—who graduated last year from the institute. 
Mr. Badlam, to whose ingenuity much of the detail of 
this furnace is due, and who was the originator of the 
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bar, 1.5 m. long and of 70 mm. diameter, was covered 
by a single winding of india rubber tape, and magnetized 
by the current of a small dynamo driven by the portable 
machine employed for the work of boring; and the cur- 
rent was kept constant at about 30 amperes by means of 


simple resistance coil. 
the hole unmagnetized, 


The steel bar was let down into 
and, when it reached the bottom, 
the current was switched through the conductor inclosed 
in the rope for letting down and drawing up. On the 
first day that this method was employed the piece of steel 
was drawn up to the surface, so that boring could be 
resumed. 


<> 


The Waterloo Well Boring [lachine. 


The accompanying illustration shows a new well bor- 
ing machine built by the Kelly, Taneyhill & Woodruff 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa. The machine is of the walk- 
ing beam type, the beam being operated by means of a 
friction clutch. With this clutch the walking beam can 
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crinkling of the wire as a method of preventing the rup- 
ture of the wire by shrinkage, made a muffle about 2 
feet long for the study of the effects upon steel of heat- 
ing to different temperatures with a subsequent cooling 
at any desired rate. I know of no other device in which 
one might, for instance, heat one bar of steel to 845 de- 
grees C. and allow it to cool to 100 degrees C. in just 
eight hours, to take the next bar and heat it to 850 de- 
grees C. and then cool it at the same rate, and so on. 
Dorey and Roberts used a similar furnace to study 
the decomposition of zinc sulphate as the temperature 
Here it was necessary to be certain that the 
furnace was free from all fumes, and also to make the 
temperature, while gradually rising, pause, if we desired, 
. at any point long enough to allow of as careful an exam- 
ination of the contents of the furnace as was needed. 


rises. 
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The hardened end of a bit, or chisel, broke off in a 
bore hole 300 m. deep, put down near Ostroppa, in Upper 
Silesia, by Zoellner & Co., and this obstruction effectually 
prevented further boring of the hole, because all the dia- 
mond crowns wore away, says the London Colliery 
Guardian. After the most various attempts had failed 
to remove the piece of steel, the following plan was hit 
upon by Engineer Degenhardt of Gleiwitz: A soft steel 
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BORING MACHINE. 


be stopped instantly by pushing on a lever. The oper- 
ator is then enabled to operate one or all other parts just 
as he chooses. Thus, in hoisting the tools, only tbe hoist- 
ing machinery is used; in operating the bucket, only that 
part is used; in operating the drill, only that part is used. 
It is stated that this is the only machine with which the 
operator can run all parts of it at one time or any one 
part separately by pushing on a lever and without releas- 
ing the pitman or performing any other act. This avoids 
wasting time in making changes. The machine has only 
one gear and one pinion on the rope spool. Cog wheels 
are not used in any other part of the machine. It is built 
in three sizes. 
csi dncaaiglliee Se ecalcacdi 

Application for a charter for the Electro-Pneumatic 
Company of Connecticut has been made to the General 
Assembly of that State. The company are said to com- 
mand $1,000,000 capital, and they propose to inaugurate 
a service for the transmission of merchandise and other 
articles through pneumatic tubes. The plan is to run the 
main tube from New York to Hartford, through Bridge- 
port, New Haven and Meriden. One of the features of 


the project would be the practically instantaneous deliv- 
ery of newspapers from New York to the large cities In 
Connecticut. 
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The Chicago Iron Trade in 1900. 





BY GEORGE W. 


General Review of Conditions, 


The course of the iron trade in 1900 presented a strong 
contrast to the brilliant record of the year previous, It 
was marked by long stretches of dullness, by a serious 
diminution of consumption, by a crop failure in the 
Northwest, by labor troubles of a most vexatious charac- 
ter and by a sharp decline in prices. The dullness at the 
opening of the year. which was quite pronounced, was 
mainly due to two causes. One of these was the univer- 
sal manner in which all manufacturing consumers had 
covered their wants for a number of months, thus tak- 
ing them completely out of the market as buyers. The 
other was the general protest of the consuming public at 
the high prices of nearly all commodities. Iron and steel 
had not been alone in the great advance in prices made 
in 1899. Other articles in general use had also become 
much dearer. The cost of buildings and of all other 
construction had so greatly enhanced that intending in- 
vestors paused when architects, contractors or engineers 
presented their estimates, and a comparatively small 
percentage decided to go ahead regardless of the in- 
creased expense when compared with the figures of a 
twelvemonth before. Farmers reflected over the prices 
ef implements and concluded to make the old ones serve 
their purposes for another year. Merchants quite unani- 
mously complained of a reduced volume of business, 
which they ascribed to the very high prices. All classes 
of buyers and consumers had been educated to a much 
lower level of prices for a long series of years, and they 
rebelled at advances of 100 per cent and even more in 
some lines. A practical demonstration was thus made 
that prices could be put up so high as to check consump- 
tion, although during the exciting times of the boom of 
1899 such a view of the situation was derided. The 
check to consumption which was thus brought about 


could not fail to have a serious effect on manufacturers 


of all kinds, from those making primary products up 
through the entire line to the makers of highly finished 
goods. A period of ominous quiet thus set in early in 
the year, which developed into a serious depression a 
little later. 

The intense activity in 1899 had greatly stimulated 
production in every line, and the high prices had awak- 
ened to renewed animation numerous plants that had 
been regarded as abandoned for years. When business 
fell off production could not immediately be curtailed, 
because materials purchased had to be worked up, and in 
the endeavor to find a market for the product prices 
were reduced. Although the fall in prices is generally 
ascribed to the wire manufacturers, who made a star- 
tling cut of $20 per ton on wire nails and wire in the lat- 
ter part of April, values had been sagging in many 
products from the latter part of the previous autumn. 
Until the heavy reduction in wire, however, most manu- 
facturers had been endeavoring to make themselves be- 
lieve that a resumption of buying was to be expected at 
almost any time in the spring, and they therefore labored 
to maintain prices as much as possible. The frankness 
of the wire manufacturers in acknowledging the hope- 
lessness of such a belief put the further maintenance 
ef prices out of the question, and concessions were made 
all along the line to endeavor to effect sales. But buyers 
were few because practically everybody had stocked 
up while prices were advancing, and such stocks had to 
be worked off first. The check to consumption caused by 
high prices here came in play as an intensifying element 
in deepening the depression. Those who had contracted 
for materials or supplies to cover their requirements for 


‘several months, based upon the volume of business done 


in the flush times of 1899, found that their trade had so 


‘diminished that their contracts were ample to meet their 
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wants for a considerably longer period. For this rea- 
son those who had great faith in a recovery of activity 
by the middle of summer, because many of their custom- 
ers’ contracts would then expire, found themselves se- 
riously disappointed. 

Meanwhile, another disturbing element projected it- 
self into the situation. The Presidential campaign 
opened, and, nothwithstanding the general disposition 
of business interests to look forward to the election with- 
out apprehension, a feeling of uncertainty as to the result 
nevertheless obtruded itself sufficiently to cause a very 
considerable degree of conservatism in making commit- 
ments which might entail losses if the people decided to 
reverse the policy of the present administration. About 
this time also the agricultural interests of the Northwest, 
on which the prosperity of that great section of the coun- 
try so largely depends, found that their crops of cereals 
had been so damaged by a prolonged drought that the re- 
turns to be expected from those crops would be very 
meager. This calamity had an immediate effect on the 
business of the agricultural implement manufacturers, 
who constitute an important section of Western iron and 
steel consumers. 

The general situation in the West at the close of June, 
when wages agreements annually terminate in bar mills, 
sheet mills and tin plate mills, was so far from promising 
that the mill owners were in no hurry to sign new agree- 
ments for another twelve months. The views of the 
mill owners and the representatives of the workmen as 
it happened differed quite materially concerning the 
schedules to govern rates of wages for the ensuing year, 
and although conferences were frequently held they were 
fruitless for practically three months. Undoubtedly a 
basis of settlement would have been agreed upon much 
sooner if the mill owners had experienced any considera- 
ble demand for their products, but during almost the 
whole of this period the output of the mills which were 
closed seemed not to be needed, as the trade had pre- 
viously been so well stocked. The long stoppage of so 
many mills served to intensify the depression in other , 
branches of the iron trade dependent on them, causing 
steel works and blast furnaces to shut down. 

While the disagreement over wages in the rolling mills 
was the most important labor controversy in the Western 
iron trade, other labor troubles affected the consumption 
of iron and steel to a considerable extent. in a number 
of localities the building trades were involved in disputes 
which checked building operations, but the most serious 
of these was in Chicago. Early in the year the Chicago 
contractors determined to submit no longer to the dicta- 
tion of trade unions, more especially the walking dele- 
gates, and an organized effort was made to reform the 
labor situation, one of the principal points aimed at be- 
ing the removal of the restrictions placed on the amount 
of work to be turned out in the accepted working day of 
eight hours. This contention proved more protracted 
than had been expected, and for almost the entire year 
the Chicago building trade was virtually paralyzed. 


Buildings previously begun were completed only under 
police protection, the contractors encountering great dif- 


ficulty in securing materials as well as labor. Many 
thousands of men were idle for the greater part of the 
year, and numerous branches of business in and out of 
Chicago suffered severely. The contractors won, but the 
bitterness engendered by the contest continues and peace 
does not yet reign unchallenged. Other labor troubles 
broke out in quite a number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, usually based on demands for higher wages. The 
most important of these were the machinists’ strike and 
the molders’ strike, both for a shorter day and higher 
wages. The machinists’ strike, which was precipitated 
in February, promised to be exceedingly serious. It be- 
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gan about the same time in Chicago, Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus, but fortunately for the country the difficulty 
was soon amicably adjusted by national representatives 
of both parties, and was not permitted to spread through- 
out the country. The molders’ strike in machine mold- 
ing shops developed soon after the settlement of the 
machinists’ strike, but it was confined to a few Western 
cities and did not become general. These labor troubles 
all had the effect of unsettling business and causing ap- 
prehension for the future. 

These discouraging influences were providentially off- 
set to a considerable degree by a2 remarkable wave of 
prosperity which favored the trans-Missouri region. 
While the extreme Northwest suffered from drought as 
never before since its settlement, the Misouri River 
section was blessed by the most prolific wheat crop it 
bad known, and the agriculturists of a great district, a 
kingdom in area, enjoyed bounteous returns for their la- 
bors, making the third prosperous year in succession. 
The purchasing power of the people of that section was 
thus so extended that their local commercial interests 
felt no depression during the entire year, and the benefi- 
cent results of their prosperity overflowed into other lo- 
calities and helped to relieve the general situation. The 
Western railroad systems enjoyed a large traffic as a 
direct consequence of this prosperity and made surpris- 
ing gains in their earnings over the previous year, which 
had itself been a period of marked improvement in this 
respect. 

Toward the latter part of July the agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers began to make contracts for bars 
for their approaching manufacturing season. They had 
deferred contracting until much later in the year than 
usual, owing to the downward tendency in prices and 
their own diminished trade in the Northwest. They evi- 
dently could not have selected a more favorable time to 
buy cheap steel bars. The lowest prices not only of the 
year were made, but they were almost as low as those 
ruling before the boom of 1899. The steel manufacturers 
were so eager for this business that they apparently did 
not consider the prices of raw material. This spurt of 
buying continued for two weeks or more, during which 
time it is estimated that more than half of the total bar 
tonnage annually consumed in Chicago territory was 
placed under conract. The buying movement thus in- 
augurated in bars naturally affected favorably other 
branches of trade, but business was only spasmodic un- 
til September, when a sustained demand set in which 
gathered force as election day approached and business 
interests generally became more and more confident that 
the peopie of this country could be relied on not to de- 
cide in favor of trying a new financial policy. The con- 
fident feeling was further stimulated by the settlement 
of labor troubles, the gathering of a magnificent corn 
crop,and the indications on every side that stocks of 
manufactured goods had been reduced below normal 
requirements. 

Under these influences the month of October wit- 
nessed quite a general awakening of industrial activity. 
The rolling mills which had been so long idle were flood- 
ed with orders and prices began to harden. Furnace 
companies found their stocks of pig iron diminishing and 
began to make arrangements for the resumption of pro- 
duction. A feature of business at this time was the 
placing of numerous contingent orders for future deliv- 
ery based on the result of the Presidential election, to 
be canceled if the administration should be defeated. A 
considerable percentage of manufacturers and mer- 
chants, as well as capitalists contemplating investments, 
could not be convinced in advance that the result of the 
election was a certainty, and therefore proceeded pru- 
dently and conservatively in making commitments. Im- 
mediately after the election in November the contingent 
orders became contracts and in addition a vast amount 
of business that had been held in abeyance poured in 
upon manufacturers and the iron trade again became 
buoyant, with sharp advances in prices. New combina- 
tions and organizations of manufacturers were formed, 
giving an additional stimulus to the upward movement, 
and quickening the actions of hesitating buyers, who 
hastened to cover their wants in anticipation of further 
advances. As a consequence of these combined influ- 
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ences, the month of November was a period of very 
heavy trade, the magnitude of which appreached, if it 
did not exceed, any of the best months of the boom of 
1899. The activity extended well into December, the or- 
der books of manufacturers becoming so well filled as to 
remove all apprehension over work for the winter, and 
assuring the maintenance of prices until the opening of 
spring trade. 
Range of Prices During the Year. 


A study of the fluctuations in Chicago prices is of 
much interest, in view of the varied influences affecting 
trade during the year. For this purpose a compilation of 
monthly averages of weekly quotations on a number of 
iron and steel products has been made and is herewith 
presented. In connection with these, comparisons are 
made with preceding years. 


Pig Iron. 

The course of prices on some leading grades during 
the past 11 years is shown in the following table of 
prices at Chicago, averaged from quotations in our 
weekly trade report: 





Local Lake Ohio Southern 
coke Superior strong soft coke 
Months. No. 2. charcoal. No. 1. No. 2. 

ee I $23.50 $25.50 $25.50 $21.85 
a ee 23.50 25.50 24.50 21.85 
a ai kcvaewess 23.50 25.50 24.50 21.85 
ine. beseuwedeaes 23.50 25.50 24.50 21.85 
nasi g'6s Ws as LEC 22.50 24.50 24.00 21.35 
Tie a a da a eg aren aie 20.50 23.00 22.50 20.10 
Pe incase wawne ee 18.25 22.00 20.00 17.85 
NE aida ce a 16.00 20.00 18.50 15.85 
September ......c.0- 15.00 18.50 17.50 15.35 
Ns onc ceieinae 14.50 18.00 16.25 14.35 
a Pr 14.00 17.00 16.00 14.10 
to ee 14.75 18.25 16.25 14.60 
Average for year. . .$19.12% $22.00 $20.75 $18.35 
Average for 1899..... 17.65 19.80 19.67 17.75 
Average for 1898..... 11.00 11.60 12.00 10.45 
Average for 1897..... 10.60 13.00 12.25 10.25 
Average for 1896..... 11.70 13.62% 14.50 11.40 
Average for 1895..... 11.80 13.75 14.25 11.75 
Average for 1894..... 10.60 14.75 13.50 10.75 
Average for 1893..... 12.80 16.12% 16.00 12.75 
Average for 1892..... 13.90 16.75 16.75 14.00 
Average for 1891..... 15.25 17.87% 18.00 15.00 
Average for 1890..... 16.75 20.75 20.00 15.25 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


The following table shows the course of prices for the 
past 11 years on several kinds of finished iron and 
steel, averaged from our quotations on mill shipments, 
Chicago delivery: 











Smooth Open 

Common _ Soft machinery hearth. 

bar iron. steel bars. Angles. steel. spring. 

Months. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ee 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.95 3.60 
PN nS Sone os 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.95 3.60 
ML Saco macea wwe 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.85 8.55 
Tae eee 2.15 2.20 2.40 2.80 3.50 
Se ee 2.05 2.10 2.40 2.45 3.00 
Nha ce a Oa cakes 1.75 1.85 2.15 2.20 2.75 
eh 1.40 1.40 1.95 2.10 2.60 
pS SE ee ere 1.30 1.25 1.75 1.85 2.25 
September ......c0% 1.35 1.30 1.55 1.86 2.20 
Ae ree 1.35 1.30 1.55 1.75 2.15 
November ......... 1.40 1.35 1.55 1.75 2.15 
ere ee 1.45 1.40 1.55 1.75 2.15 
Average for year.. 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.80 
Average for 1899.... 1.80 1.90 2.00 2.50 2.85 
Average for 1898.... 1.05 1.10 1.25 1.55 1.61 

Average for 1897.... 1.11% 1.13 1.19 1.53 1.66% 

Average for 1896.... 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.62% 1.87% 
Average for 1895.... 1.25 1.37% 1.50 1.70 1.85 
Average for 1894.... 1.10 1.25 1.40 1.70 1.85 
Average fur 1893.... 1.47% 1.60 1.82% 2.00 2.05 
Average for 3292.... 1.62% 1.75 1.97% 2.11 2.09 
Average for 1891.... i.70 it 2.17 2.32 2.40 
Average for 1890.... 1.82 2.37% $2.70 2.75 


Steel Tank Plates, 


The steel plate trade was subject to more severe 
changes in price than any other branch of the iron and 
steel business. From January to August the decline was 
more than 50 per cent. As plates had risen more than 
any other rolled product, so the decline was greater when 
the depressing influences of the spring and summer had 
full play. In November, for the first time in the history 
of the plate trade, the manufacturers effected a combina- 
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tion and advanced prices by concerted action. The 
course of prices on mill shipments, Chicago, was as 
follows during the past two years, averages being made 
from weekly quotations: 


1900. 1899. 1900. 1899. 

Months. Cents. Cents. Months. Cents. Cents. 
January ..... . 2.60 1.30 Pe ssn nan ake 1.45 2.90 
February ...... 2.45 1.45 RE Ss ewes 1.30 2.75 
March ......... 23.85 1.80 September ..... 1.25 3.00 
ee 2.15 2.35 October ....... 1.25 3.15 
eee 1.90 2.45 November ...... 1.45 2.95 
SID ise weigh bee 1.70 2.85 December ...... 1.55 2.80 


The average for 
cents in 1899. 


1900 was 1.80 cents, against 2.50 


Steel Rails, 


The rai] trade of the year was heavy, the local mills 
being driven with work for the entire time with the ex- 
ception of a brief stoppage in October. Prices of heavy 
sections were maintained at $35 at mill until the latter 
part of September, when a reduction was made to $26, 
which price still obtains. The average of monthly quo- 
tations for the year was $32.75, as compared with $28.50 
in 1899, $19 in 1898, $19 in 1897, $29 in 1896, $25.50 in 
1895, $25 in 1894, $29.50 in 1893, $31.17 in 1892, $31 in 
1891, and $34.50 in 1890. 

A lively demand was also experienced for light sec- 
tions throughout the year, with considerable business 
booked for export. 


Old Material, ~ 


Prices of old material were very seriously affected by 
the quietness of the iron trade and the great falling off 
in consumption. The lowest point was reached in mid- 
summer, when the rolling mills were shut down and the 
demand for scrap was practically nil. An improve- 
ment occurred in the fall months, but prices rallied only 
slightly, with the exception of old iron rails, for which 
the demand for a time exceeded the supply. The course 
of prices at Chicago on leading varieties in the last 11 
years is shown in the following tabie, averaged from 
weekly quotations: 








No. 1 No. 1 Heavy 
Old railroad cut mill cast 

iron rails. wrought. scrap. scrap. 

Months Gross ton. Net ton. Netton. Net ton. 
I 56 u coke 6 os oo 0 0 $25.00 $21.00 $10.75 $13.00 
0 EEA 20.90 10.25 12.25 
OS rr ee 22.50 19.90 9.85 11.85 
ENN rns nh kb sans A pew 21.50 19.20 9.85 11.60 
May Paks ane ee 19.00 16.50 8.70 11.00 
De high aheb sobs ecvasd 15.00 12.50 7.35 10.00 
Ee ee eee ee 13.25 10.75 6.70 9.00 
SE ehh o's ks ow poms 12.50 10.25 6.25 9.00 
CS ES eee 12.75 10.75 6.45 9.16 
St Ale 6a aes s 6.0 su 12.25 6.70 11.00 
CO 16.75 13.40 6.70 11.60 
AS eee Soe eee 17.50 14.60 6.70 11.60 
Average for year..... $17.90 $15.00 $8.00 $11.00 
Average for 1899........ 21.00 17.25 10.15 12.40 
Average for 1898........ 12.37% 11.25 6.62% 8.15 
Average for 1897........ 11.67 10.60 6.44 7.25 
Average for 1896........ 13.50 11.20 7.00 8.48 

Average for 1895...... 14.12% 11.08 7.67 8.37% 
Average for 1894........ 10.83 8.80 6.85 7.50 
Average for 1893..... -. 16.25 12.75 9.25 10.00 
Average for 1892........ 19.10 15.75 11.17 11.66 
Average for 1891........ 22.75 18.35 13.75 12.25 

Average for 1890, 25.00 19.75 15.62 13.37% 


Old car wheels, which had ranged from $12 to $21 
per gross ton in 1899, advanced to $24 In January, 1900, 
and maintained that price until June, when they receded 
to $23, continuing to droop during the month until $18 
was quoted at its close. This price prevailed through 
July, but in August a drop was made to $15, rising in 
the latter part of September to $16, reaching $17 in 
October, but falling to $15.50 before the close of the 
month. In November prices ranged from $15 to $16, 
standing at $15.50 in December. The average for the 
year was $19.75, against $16.50 in 1899. 

Heavy melting steel scrap advanced in 1899 from 
$7.75 per gross ton in January to $18.50 in November, 
receding to $18 in December. Opening at $18 in January, 
1900, it fell to $17.50 before the close of the month, and 
to $17 in February, but stood at that price through 
March and April, falling from $16 to $13 in May, to $11 
in June, and to $9 in July, not rising above this figure 
in August. An advance to $10 occurred in September, 
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and this rate was maintained in October. November 
ranged from $9.50 to $10, an improvement to $11 occur- 
ring in December. The average for the year was $12.85, 
against $13.25 in 1899. 

The progress of time has wrought some changes in the 
trade, whereby certain prices which once had a regular 
place in this annual review are either no longer available 
or have lost their special significance, so that they have 
been dropped. Ssles of steel billets, for instance, are 
only made at wide intervals, as on the one hand the 
Illinois Steel Company have increased their finishing ca- 
pacity to practically work up ail the billets they make 
while on the other hand the purchasers of billets in Chi- 
cago territory are now very few in number, as a result 
of consolidations. More wire rods are rolled in Chicago 
and vicinity than in previous years, but transacttions in 
rods are also far apart because buyers are very few in 
nuinber, also as a result of consolidations. Chicago was 
formerly an independent market for light sheets, having | 
not only a local mill but being also a favorite fighting 
ground for sheet manufacturers in other parts of the 
country. This condition has been totally changed by the 
consclidation of the sheet mills, and Chicago prices are 
now merely Pittsburgh prices with freight added. Yet 
the consumption of sheets is steadily increasing, 


The Expansion of Trade, 


The great revival in business of the past three years 
has had a decidedly stimulating effect on the Chicago 
iron trade, which is now being manifested by expanding 
capacity for both the production and consumption of iron 
and steel. 

The Illinois Steel Company have enlarged the finish- 
ing departments of their various plants, much of which 
was done in 1900, until they now have a very slight 
surplus of billets to be marketed in that form. Their 
steel converting capacity having outgrown their pig iron 
capacity, they have begun the erection at South Chicago 
of two large blast furnaces, to be ready for operation 
some time this year, each easily capable of making 500 
tons a day. 

The announcement is made that the huge sum of $10,- 
000,000 is to be expended in the coming year or two in 
the erection of a structural steel plant at South Chicago 
and in other additions to existing works. The structural 
plant has been contemplated for some time, a tract of 
140 acres having been purchased for the purpose several 
years since. 

The Iroquois Iron Company have also been impressed 
by the necessity of a greater supply of foundry pig iron 
to meet the growing requirements of the Chicago trade 
and are building a 300-ton furnace, which is to be ready 
for operation about the opening of navigation. 

The Emlyn Iron Works built a rolling mill at Bast 
Chicago, Ind., having a daily capacity of 150 tons, and 
put it in operation early in the summer. 

The Grand Crossing Tack Company, Grand Crossing, 
Chicago, built a rod mill in 1899, but it was virtually 1900 
when the mill got into good running order. It is of the 
Morgan continuous type and has a daily capacity of 150 
tons. 

The Dillon-Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, IL, also 
began to build a 150-ton rod mill in 1899, which began 
to roll rods regularly in the summer of 1900. 

The Repubiic Iron & Steel Company enlarged and 
Improved their rolling mill at East Chicago, Ind., greatly 
increasing its capacity and making it one of the most im 
portant of their numerous plants. 

The Sargent Company put their new Tropenas steel 
casting plant in operation at Chicago Heights last March. 
It contains three Tropenas converters of 2 tons each. 
They also erected a new iron foundry at the same place, 
meltirg 30 tors daily. The company continue to operate 
their open hearth steel casting plant and iron foundry 
in Chicago. Their total daily capacity in both works Is 
90 tons of steel and 60 tons of fron. 

Fraser & Chalmers have arranged to install a Tro- 
peuas steel plant for the manufacture of steel castings. 
Their works now rank among the leading manufacturing 
establishments of Chicago, but will be made still more 
importart. 


Prominent among the great Chicago consumers of 
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iron and steel are the agricultural implement factories, 
whose products are shipped not only to all parts of this 
continent, but also to Europe, Asia and Africa. All of 
them have within the year greatly increased their ca- 
pacity. 

The Deering Harvester Company have made exten- 
sive additions to their plant, which will enable them to 
increase their consumption of iron and steel 40 to 50 per 
cent., if the condition of the coming season’s crops should 
warrant such an enlargement of their business. Their 
consumption of all kinds of bar steel and iron the past 
year was about 65,000 tons, and of pig iron about 55,000 
tons. The improvements in buildings and machinery 
now being completed in readiness for use in the ap- 
proaching season’s business have involved an expenc- 
iture of about $250,000. Among these improvements 
are a boiler and engine house for their central station, a 
large combination manufacturing building and ware 
house, and an extensive addition to their wood working 
depar me:t. In the boiler Louse they have installed 
three additional 650 horse-power Edgmoor boilers, the 
targest of their type. 

The McCormick Harvesting Machine Company have 
erected five additional buildings, covering a space of over 
22 acres. Five new engines, with an aggregate horse- 
power of 5400, have been installed. These, with smaller 
improvemeuts, have caused an increase in capacity of 25 
per cent. The company’s consumption of iron and steel 
in 1900 was 25 per cent. greater than that of 1899. No 
more improvements are contemplated at present. 

The Plano Mfg. Company, at 120th and Peoria 
streets, Chicago, have erected some additional buildings 
the past year and have also greatly improved their 
equipment, which wili enable them to again increase 
their output considerably and will correspondingly in- 
crease their consumption of iron and steel. Among their 
improvements were the installation of a 350 horse-power 
Nordberg engine, a large Hall air compressor and the ad- 
dition of numerous tools and improved appliances in their 
blacksmith and machine shops, foundry and wood work- 
ing departments. The business of the past year showed 
a healthy increase over the preceding year. 

The malleable foundry trade of Chicago grew to much 
larger proportions in 1900, largely due to the starting of 
new enterprises, but partly to the increased output of old 
works. Some of the largest concerns in this line did 50 
per cent. more business in the past year than in the pre- 
ceding one, notwithstanding the competition of new 
foundries. 

The new malleable foundries in Chicago comprise 
those of the Chicago Malleable Castings Company, at 
West Pullman; Forster, Waterbury & Co., at Franklin 
Park, and the Stockham Mfg. Company, at Forty-sixth 
street and Grand avenue, with an aggregate capacity of 
about 100 tons per day. 

The gray iron foundries also greatly increased their 
capacity. The Illinois Malleable Iron Compdany built 
another gray iron foundry as an addition to their Diver- 
sey Boulevard plant, increasing their melting capacity 
25 per cent. They also erected a large machine shop. 

The W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company estab- 
lished a new foundry and machine shop at North avenue 
and Noble street, more than doubling their former fa- 
cilities. 

The Latrobe Steel & Coupler Company, at Melrose 
Park, greatly enlarged and improved their steel casting 
plant. 

The Maywood loundry & Machine Company built an 
entirely new foundry and machine shop at Melrose Park. 

Some of the smaller foundries in Chicago were obliged 
to increase their shop space and equipment to enable 
them to satisfy the demands of their customers, notably 
among these being Cleveland & Barr, on Erie street. 

Outside of the city, but within Chicago territory, new 
malleable foundries were built by the Union Malleable 
{ron Company, at East Moline, Ill.; the South Bend Mal- 
leable lron Company, at South Bend, Ind., and the Grand 
Rapids Malleable Lron Company, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

New gray iron foundries were built by the Kewanee 
Boiler Company, at Kewanee, Ill.; the American Foun- 
dry Company, at Rockford, Ill; the Racine Steel & Iron 
Company, at Racine, Wis., and the Christensen Engineer- 
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ing Company, the Milwaukee Stove & Foundry Company 
and Clinton Burnham, at Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Falk Company built an open hearth steel castings 
plant at Milwaukee. 

The capacity of their gray iron foundries was largely 
increased by the National Sewing Machine Company at 
Belvidere, lll.; the Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 
at North Chicago, Ill.; the Love Mfg. Company, and the 
Union Foundry Company at Rockford, Ill.; the Racine 
Malleable & Wrought Iron Company at Racine, Wis., 
and the Estate of P. D. Beckwith, at Dowagiac, Mich. 

A marked tendency has been observed among manu- 
facturers of iron products who have hitherto been 
purchasers of castings to add foundries to their plants 
and begin to make their own castings. For this reason 
quite a number of foundries may have been built in the 
Chicago district which have escaped notice. 

Prospects for 1901. 

The outlook is much more encouraging than that of 
the beginning of 1900. Prices are now on a much more 
reasonable plane, and consumers are showing their ap- 
preciation of the fact by their free purchases. Plans for 
new enterprises involving the consumption of much iron 
and steel are being pushed to completion. Stocks of all 
kinds of materials are small, being rather below normal] 
than above it. The incubus of a Presidential campaign 
has been removed and business interests are assured of 
no adverse governmental interference in their affairs for 
at least four years. As the country generally has been 
blessed with good crops, agriculturalists feel prosperous, 
manufactured products are in active demand, and work- 
ingmen are well employed at good wages, railroads are 
earning more money than a year ago, and more corpora- 
tions are paying dividends than ever before, it is be- 
lieved that the first half of 1900 will be a period of good 
business and remunerative prices. The outcome of the 
last half of the year will depend upon the crops in this 
country and abroad. 


ee 


Ninety-two Years Old. 


The oldest tin plate and metal house in the United 
States and one of the oldest business houses in the coun- 
try—N. & G. Taylor Company of Philadelphia—present 
in this week’s issue of The Metal Worker their ninety- 
second annual greeting. The fact that the advanced age 
of the firm finds them more vigorous and progressive 
than ever deserves more than passing notice. N. & G. 
Taylor Company were among the first concerns to under- 
take the manufacture of tin and terne plates in the 
United States. Their tinning plant in Philadelphia was 
erected in 1892 and is among the largest establishments of 
its kind in the world. At the present time they have under 
lease a fine five-mill tin piate plant at Cumberland, Md., 
where all their black plates are manufactured. So large 
has been the demand for the company’s special brands 
of roofing and bright tin, which have achieved an envia- 
ble reputation throughout the country, that they propose 
enlarging and improving both the Cumberland and Phila- 
delphia works during the coming year. Plans are being 
made for the erection of two large buildings in their 
yards, extra sidings will be put in and other facilities 
introduced for the prompt execution of orders. 

ee ar 

The Output of Locomotives and Cars in 1900.— 
Figures compiled by the Railroad Gazette show that 
the output of locomotives and cars in 1900 was greater 
than in any previous year. All the contracting locomo- 
tive works built 3153 locomotives. ‘This is 680, or 27.5 
per cent., more than in 1899, when the record was also 
broken. Of the total output last year, 505, or about 16 
per cent., was exported. In 1899, 514 locomotives were 
exported. The various car building works in the United 
States built 124,106 cars during the year, as against 
123,893 in 1899. Of this output 113,070 were freight, 
1515 passenger and 6091 street cars for use in this coun- 
try, and 2561 freight, 121 passenger and 748 street cars 
for export. The extension of the steel car industry is 
shown by the fact that of the total freight cars turned 
out in 1900 14,464 were all steel; 447 of these were for 
export. In 1899 the total was 10,500, while in 1898 but 
2700 steel cars were built. 
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The Stewart Gas Blast Furnace. 


The merits of gas heating furnaces for the treatment 
of fine steel, in the manufacture of tools and other small 
articles, are steadily being more widely recognized. 
Their use, moreover, is being increased by the improve- 
ments which are constantly being made by the furnace 
manufacturers. These improvements consist, first, in 
devising means of more perfectly controlling the tem- 
perature, so that any desired degree of heat may be ob- 
tained and changed at pleasure; and, second, in combin- 
ing with the furnace necessary auxiliary apparatus to 
make the arrangement as compact as possible. 

There are many gas furnaces on the market and new 
patterns are being constantly introduced. The one illus- 
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THE STEWART GAS 


trated herewith is the No. 3 oven and muffle furnace, 
manufactured by the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
158 Huron street, Chicago. It will burn illuminating gas, 
water gas, natural gas or gasoline gas, and with none 
of these will it make any smoke, soot or odor. This par- 
ticular furnace is equipped with independent burners, 
making it possible to regulate the heat so that a uniform 
temperature can be maintained on all parts of the muffle, 
even though the doors be left open. It is especially 
adapted for heating large pieces of steel to be annealed 
or hardened, sucb as large dies, punches, knives, tools, 
&c. The furnace combines the combustion chamber, air 
reservoir and rotary pressure blower on one base. No 
piping of air is necessary. The air reservoir is sufficient- 
ly large so that an ample supply is always on hand. The 
blower when belted to power will deliver air to the fur- 
nace at a constant pressure of one pound to the square 
inch, at which pressure the heat is uniform and just 
what is required for fine tools, dies, &c. 
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The furnace can be set up in any convenient place, as 
it requires no chimney. The flame is projected from the 
burners into the chamber encircling the muffle. The lin- 
ing is of such shape that a rotary motion is imparted to 
the flame, causing it to distribute itself evenly over all 
the inclosed space, the products of combustion being 
drawn off by two small openings at the top of the cham- 
ber. The degree of heat is under complete control. Over- 
heating can be entirely avoided, and difficult pieces can 
be hardened without danger of cracking by reason of 
the uniform heat throughout. 


—$<—<—<>——_ 


Assemblyman Fallon of Hudson County, N. J., has 
prepared for introduction in the New Jersey State Legis- 


BLAST FURNACE. 


lature a bill aimed against “ combinations for the crea- 
tion of a monopoly or the unlawful restraint of trade 
and the prevention of competition in any necessary of 
life.” The bill provides that any person or persons, part- 
nership, company or corporation doing business within 
the State who shall combine for the creation of a mo- 
nopoly or the unlawful restraint of trade, or for the pre- 
vention of competition, in any necessary of life, shall be 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than $1000 nor more 
than $10,000 for each offense, or be imprisoned for not 
less than one vear nor more than seven years, or both. 


Secretary J. B. Gibson of the Commercial Club of 
Birmingham, Ala., has secured statements of the min- 
eral production of Alabama for 1900, which estimate 
the production of coal, coke, ore and pig iron as follows: 
Coal, 9,000,000 tons; coke, 2,150,000 tons; iron ere, 2,000,- 
000 tons; pig iron production, 1,192,000 tons. 
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A National Standardizing Bureau. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1900.—The sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Commerce, to 
which the bill providing for the organization of a Na- 
tional Standardizing Bureau was recently referred, gave 
an extended hearing on the 28th inst. to a number of 
prominent Government officials, scientists and others in- 
terested in the passage of the measure. Among those 
heard by the subcommittee were Secretary Gage of the 
Treasury Department; Prof. O. H. Tittmann, superin- 
tendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; Prof. S. W. 
Stratton, inspector of weights and measures of the 
Survey; President Carl Hering of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers; Prof. Henry A. Rowland 
of Johns Hopkins University, and John W. Lieb, Jr., 
general manager of the Edison Electric Uluminating 
Company. Letters were also laid before the committee 
from Dr. C. B. Dudley, chief chemist of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, and Albert Ladd Colby, metal- 
lurgical engineer of the Bethlehem Iron Company. 
Senator Nelson, chairman of the subcommittee, and 
Senator Turner presided over the hearings. 


Secretary Gage as a Witness. 


Secretary Gage was the first witness, his statement 
dealing with the general features of the proposed bu- 
reau and its great desirability, not only from a technical 
standpoint, but in all the relations of the Government 
and public. He said in part: 

“In the standardizing of weights and measures and 
in the testing of appartus of every kind other countries 
are far ahead of us; in fact, it may be said there is no 
comparison at all between us. We are dependent very 
largely on Germany, to some extent on France, and to 
a limited degree on England for all measurements 
which we are obliged to resort to in testing and com- 
paring when we enter into competitive work against 
them. The application of this Standardizing Bureau, 
if established, will be very wide—it touches manufac- 
turing, the arts, commerce, all scientific work, and will 
be most important in the general work of education. 
We have come to a period where guess work will not 
do, and the old, familiar phrase ‘ pretty nearly’ does not 
count. Exactness, absolute adherence to standards and 
perfect uniformity are essential. This bill has the sup- 
port of the most important men in every line of com- 
mercial and manufacturing activity in America. It is 
also highly commended by scientific bodies, and by the 
heads of schools and universities throughout the coun- 
try, and in this connection I want to say that these 
commendations have not been evoked in the way in 
which such testimonials are often drawn out for the 
purpose of influencing committees. The general idea 
has become disseminated throughout the country and 
has aroused widespread interest. 

“There is another side to this question that occurs 
to my mind—what I might call the moral aspect of the 
matter. The recognition by the Government of an ab- 
solute standard to which fidelity in all the relations of 
life is required is a most excellent thing. We are living 
in a period of looseness, due perhaps to our rapid de- 
velopment. We lack the proper comprehension of the 
binding sanction of accuracy in every phase of life. 
Now, the establishment of a bureau like this where the 
Government is the custodian and the originator of these 
standards of weights and measures will have its effect 
upon the minds and characters of the rising generation, 
and this to my mind has a value far above the mere 
physical considerations although those are of the greatest 
importance. Nothing can dignify this Government more 
than for it to take the necessary steps for the establish- 
ment of absolutely correct scientific standards, and then 
to adopt such legislation as will hold our people to faith- 
fully regard and absolutely meet the requirements of law 
in an adhesion to all true standards.” 

Professor Stratton then took up the bill at the sugges- 
tion of Chairman Nelson, and analyzel the provisions 
concerning the force of experts and assistants necessary 
to carry on the work, and stated that until the bureau 
was in active running order the entire personnel would 
not be required. “Senator Nelson said he regarded this as 
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highly important, as a reduction in the amount necessary 
to start the bureau would aid materially in securing the 
passage of the bill at this time. 

Professor Tittmann then addressed the committee, 
briefly emphasizing the importance of providing the pro- 
posed bureau with an adequate building and complete 
equipment of apparatus. He stated that it would be 
impossible to secure quarters in any Government build- 
ing now in existence and added that a valuable and 
much used set of balances in the present office of 
Weights and Measures was located in the coal vault for 
the reason that no other place could be found for it 
where the temperature was sufficiently even to give 
fairly accurate results. 

Prof. Henry A. Rowland, now occupying the chair 
of physics in John Hopkins University, emphasized the 
importance of the adoption of a series of electrical stand- 
ards to measure resistance, current, voltage, candle-power, 
&c. No such standards could be had in the United States, 
and the laboratory at Johns Hopkins was recently 
obliged to sand abroad to secure accurately standardized 
thermometers. The National Standardizing Bureav 
would be able to settle many controversies and would be 
of enormous value to the general public as well as to 
corporations furnishing electric current for heat, light 
and power purposes. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Mr. Hering, who was the next speaker, said that the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers had given its 
hearty indorsement to the movement to secure the estab- 
lishment of the proposed bureau because its members 
were keenly alive to the necessity of such an institution. 
“Imagine,” said he, “the shipbuilding industry, or the 
bridge builders or armor manufacturers attempting to 
work without any standard for the pound, ton, inch, foot, 
&c., and you can secure a faint idea of the present situ- 
ation in the electrical industry. We have no way of de- 
termining many important standards, and those we have 
we have brought from Germany because of our inability 
to get them in this country. Only recently the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard was obliged to send a lot of electric lamps 
that it desired tested to the Reichsanstalt, and these 
lamps are now being used as secondary standards. This 
is certainly humiliating to have to send abroad to secure 
such a simple standard, but it could not be produced in 
this country. The electric industry now represents more 
than $2,000,000,000, but it has no recognized standard 
in the United States. This is not because we cannot 
make instruments of the utmost accuracy, but simply 
because we have no central institution that can estab- 
lish and maintain standards. When I was recently in 
Berlin I found that American instruments for measuring 
electric currents and American made cells for recording 
electric pressure were in use in the Reichsanstalt, but 
the calibration had been corrected according to the Ger- 
man official standards. This was a great compliment to 
the excellence of our instruments, but it also showed 
that we are without standards for correct calibration. 

“In my opinion the money to be used in establishing 
this bureau will not be expended in the ordinary sense, 
but will be invested; for it is certain to bring a large re- 
turn. Already the Reichsanstalt in Germany has brought 
a very large amount of trade to German manufacturers. 
They turn out their instruments, and after having them 
officially tested and stamped they can sell them the world 
over. Without the stamps they would not sell at all. It 
is certainly a remarkable fact that instrument makers in 
the United States feel obliged to advertise that their in- 
struments have been calibrated abroad in order to sell 
them.” 

Mr. Lieb made a very full statemeut to the committee 
concerning the necessity of standards of electrical meas- 
urement, especially because of the general tendency in 
State and municipal affairs to place corporations furnish- 
ing electricity for any purpose under some sort of super- 
vision. Controversies were constantly arising for which 
no method of settlement could be devised. The various 
Edison companies throughout the country had under- 
taken to provide standards for lamps, but of course these 
were more or less arbitrary, and the resolutions in which 
the standards were specified stated that they were 
selected “ only until standards could be supplied by prop- 
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erly constituted authorities.’”’” The London Parliamentary 
candice and the ameyl acetate lamp were the present 
etandards, but with these facilities a tolerance of 
2-10 candle power was allowed in testing 16-candle 
@ower lamps. Dynamos and electrical machinery was 
mew produced of great accuracy, and with an efficiency 
ef 97 or 98 per cent., but the more nearly rerfect ac- 
curacy was approached the greater was the necessity for 
@ series of special standards. 


Dr. Dudley’s Letter, 


The following letter from Dr. C. B. Dudley, chemist 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, was presented: 

“TI am much interested in the scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a National Standards Bureau, and do not 
think too much can be said in favor of the scheme. 
When it is considered that the accuracy of almost every 
analysis that is made in connection, either with many- 
facturing establishments or with great corporations like 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, depends on the ac- 
curacy of the apparatus which is used, the importance 
of the matter will be understood. It is not too much to 
@ay that the value of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, notably iron and steel and other materials, is af- 
‘fected each month of the accuracy of the analyses which 
are made by the chemists connected with the various es- 
tablishments either making or using these materials. 
A single illustration will make this matter clear: 

“The railroad company receives a shipment of ma- 
terial which is bought on definite specifications. An an- 
alysis is made by the railroad company’s chemist which 
shows that the material is not in accordance with the 
*pecifications and the material is rejected, causing loss 
to the producer. On the other hand, the chemist of the 
producer either has already made an analysis before the 
ehipment was sent or after it is rejected makes an an- 
alysis, and according to his analysis the material does 
meet the specifications. This clearly brings the two 
chemists in conflict. After study and investigation, per- 
haps covering some weeks, it is found thatthe discrepancy 
between the two is due to the standard apparatus which 
they use, and yet both have purchased their apparatus 
from the best makers, as is supposed; but having no 
means of submitting their apparatus before use to a 
standards bureau, they have had to use it either without 
checking or by checking it as best they could with the 
appliances at hand. 

“You are doubtless quite well aware that where it is 
essential to have standard apparatus at the present time 
we are compelled to send abroad for it. There is no 
reason in the world why this work cannot equally well 
be done in this country, and I am sure I voice the senti- 
ments of every one who is at all conversant with the 
facts in the case, and especially those who, like myself, 
have had endless disputes and conflicts during the years 
which have passed, some of which would have been 
avoided if we had had in this country a means of having 
the apparatus which we use in this country standard- 
ized. 

“The importance of this bureau in scientific investi- 
gations I leave to others, confining myself to the actual 
practical daily use of apparatus in commercial work. I 
have been connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, I may say, for nearly 25 years, and the value 
of material alone which has been examined in our lab- 
oratory during that time can safely be said to be not 
fess than $50,000,000.” 


Albert Ladd Colby’s Testimony, 


A communication from Albert Ladd Colby of the 
Bethichem Iron Company was then read, as follows: 

“Your committee will hear many able arguments 
from scientists urging the adoption of this bill. While I 
could, # present, heartily indorse their statements be- 
cause of my technical education, and active connection 
with the various scientific societies who have passed 
resolutions favoring this bill, I intended to address you 
as to the practical value of this measure to large manu- 
facturing concerns of this country, basing my statements 
on the practical experience gained during my 14 years’ 
eonnection with the Bethlehem Iron Company. 

“The only criticism I make of this bill is that the ap- 
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propriation is not sufficient to employ a force large 
enough to meet the demands which will be made by the 
manufacturing industries of this country for the stand- 
ardization of apparatus for they will only too gladly 
pay whatever fee is demanded. Perhaps, however, the 
amount appropriated may prove sufficient for a start in 
proving the practical value resulting from the United 
States Government following the example of the prin- 
cipal foreign governments in establishing a National 
Standardizing Bureau.” 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


On behalf of the Coast and Geodetic Survey an elab- 
orate memorandum was filed, from which the follow- 
ing brief abstract concerning the relations of the pro- 
posed bureau to the iron and steel trade is taken: 

“ High temperatures are measured by various forms 
of pyrometers. In some the heat produces a change in 
the length of a wire or metal bar; others use a thermo- 
electric junction; but these instruments are entirely use- 
less unless they have been graduated by comparison 
with the standard hydrogen thermometer. 

“When it is considerec that a large number of com- 
mercial processes, such as the hardening and tempering 
of steel, annealing, distilling, enameling, baking and 
others too numerous to mention, depend for their suc- 
cessful operation upon the temperature employed, and 
that a means of measuring this temperature often pre- 
vents enormous losses, the value of a standard hydrogen 
thermometer, readily accessible, will be easily under- 
stood. 

* An illustration of the value of a correct pyrometer 
is found in the following news item recently published: 

“<The long anticipated operaticn of shrinking a 
jacket on the great 16-inch gun at the Watervliet Arsenal 
was attempted yesterday and did n6t result success- 
fully. Another effort will be made in about ten days. 
The work was supervised by Master Mechanic Christian- 
sen, and the greatest care was given every detail of the 
operation. The pit in which the jacket was heated is 60 
feet deep. and the extreme temperature which is neccs- 
sary is obtained by the use of oil. Coal was formerly 
used. To-day was the first time that oil has ever been 
used for a shrinkage operation. The temperature re- 
quired is between 800 and 900 degrees. This must be 
determined to a nicety, and while the monster jacket 
was being heated measurements of the diameter of the 
jacket’s interior were frequently taken. When the jacket 
was within a foot of the shoulder at the bottom it came 
to a sudden stop, and immediately it was realized that 
the attempt to shrink the jacket had ended in failure. 
The jacket was within 6 inches of the bottom when it 
stopped, and it was seen that there was a slight devi- 
ation from the required dimensions. The difference in 
space between the interior of the jacket and the outer 
circle of the tube must not be more than 1-600 
inch. The quick recognition of the failure of the 
attempt saved the Government about $125,000, for had 
the jacket been allowed to cool the contraction would 
have ruined the piece.’ The difficulty met with in this 
instance was undoubtedly the result of inaccurate or in- 
sufficient means of measuring temperature. Had the 
jacket stuck the loss would have been $125,000. 

“The extended and important use of pressure gauges 
in all branches of steam engineering, compressed air 
plants, hydraulic presses of all sorts, vacuum pans and 
many other instances is well understood. It frequently 
happens that many lives and much valuable property de- 
pend upon the reading of these gauges. They are tested 
and compared with a column of mercury many feet in 
hight. This column of mercury can only be set up in 
the laboratory, and it is absolutely essential that there 
should be one of these standard pressure gauges for the 
comparison of the pressure gauges used in manufactur- 
ing and commerce. 

“The power of a steam engine, its working condition 
and efficiency are determined by means of an instrument 
known as an indicator, the reading of which depends 
upon the compression of a spring. The compression of 
this spring for a given weight must be accurately known 
in order that the record of the instrument may be prop- 
erly interpreted. The graduation and testing of these 
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springs serve as an important and practical illustration 
of the fact that in almost every measuring or recording 
instrument there is some vital part which must be com- 
pared with the original standard by an expert and im- 
partial authority.” 

Upon the adjournment of the hearing Senator Nelson 
stated that he would be glad to receive during the next 
fortnight any statement that any interested person might 
care to send to the committee and which might be ad- 
dressed to him as chairman of the sub-committee. He 
added that he was much impressed with the importance 
of the bill and would do all in his power to secure its 
passage. w. L. Cc. 
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The Hoefer Automatic Spring Coiler. 


The machine here illustrated can be arranged to coil 
a large variety of different sizes and shapes of springs, 
specimens of some of which are shown in the cut. This 
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for machine or other purposes the cut off can be dis- 
pensed with and a continuous coil of 50 to 100 feet long 
can be run out of any diameter from % inch up to 8 or 4 
inches or more, and of any spread desired. After such 
a length has been run out the machine is simply stopped 
and the spring is cut off by hand, from which length any 
desired length can be then cut. When fitted for poker 
or stove lifter or other similar handles the machine is 
supplied with an automatic cutter and the spring is 
cut into any desired length. When the springs are to be 
cut off the machines are capable of running out springs 
using wire from 2% to 9 feet in length. The manufac- 
turers of this coiler are the Hoefer Mfg. Company, Free- 
port, Ill. 
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Freight Traffic of Lake Superior.—According to ad- 
vices from Duluth, Minn., the freight traffic of Lake 
Superior for the year 1900 amounted to 25,643,073 tons, 
an increase over the preceding year of 2 per cent. On 
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THE HOEFER AUTOMATIC SPRING COILER 


coiler is so designed that the diameter of the springs and 
their length can, within its limits, be adjusted without 
the change of gears or cams. One of its novel features 
is that when manufacturing furniture springs the small 
diameter of the spring can be increased and the large 
diameter decreased, and vice versa. The lead or spread 
is also adjustable, so that in the body of the spring a 
uniform spread can be obtained, and if desired the end 
or last coil can be made without a spread or without a 
lead, so that when the spring is set on the end it will 
stand perfectly perpendicular. The spread as well as 
the diameter can also be arranged to any desired dis- 
tance within its limit without the change of gears or 
cams. 

The machine as shown Is specially fitted for furniture 
or upholstering springs, and is capable by the change of 
one cam to make either single or double cone springs. 
It can also be arranged to make a close wound center 
spring, such as is shown by the spring nearest to the 
column. When the machine is fitted for straight springs 


ihe other hand, the number of ships that carried the 
freight was 19,452, a decrease of 4 per cent., showing 
the increase in the average capacity of the freight ships 
of the lake. The passenger traffic increased 19 per cent. 
Of the commodities carried into and out of Lake Su- 
perior the following formed the most important items: 





Per cent. 

decrease. 
OO EE a °7 
Anthracite coal, tons.................. 515,515 39 
Bituminous coal, tons................. 3,971,462 *28 
NOE ae 6,760,688 5 
So aa a salle win aang Sake 40,489,302 31 
Se I I oa waa Wo Ca ccladetne'en 16,174,359 46 
SA 6 So dciddle & caau aoe em eas 131,066 °7 
ES Su. Ad wn dined ovate awe 909,651,000 12 

* Increase. 


The American and Canadian canals were open the same 
term, 238 days, and the American canals carried about 
92 per cent. of the freight. The period of open naviga- 
tion was 242 days. 
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The Pittsburgh Iron Trade in 1900. 





BY ROBERT W. 


General Features. 

The year just closing will not show as large profits 
or perhaps as large a volume of tonnage as did 1899, 
but on the whole it has been a satisfactory year, and 
the producer who has a well equipped plant that can 
turn out material at low cost should find a comfortable 
balance on the right side of the ledger. There were not 
during 1900 the meteoric rises in prices of material that 
we had in 1899, but on the contrary, there were heavy 
declines from the excessively high figures on everything, 
reached in the boom year of 1899. This boom, with its 
unparalleled rise in prices, had pretty well spent its 
force in October and November, 1899, and while prices 
were held up in the first two or three months of 1900, 
it was largely by artificial means, and there was little 
actual business done in the first quarter of this year, 
while producers were trying in every way to hold up 
a market that was topheavy and that refused to be 
held. We entered 1900 with Bessemer pig at $24, Val- 
ley, billets about $35, plates 2.25 cents, beams and chan- 
nels 2.25 cents, steel bars 2.25 cents and other material 
in proportion. With these abnormally high prices, there 
was no incentive for consumers to buy except for actual 
wants, and the result was that business for the first 
half of the year was limited in tonnage. Had it not been 
for the orders carried over by some of the mills from 
1899 work would have been very scarce. This applies 
particularly to rails, a good deal of tonnage being taken 
over into 1900 that the mills could not get out in 1899. 
When the remarkable decline in prices that took place 
in 1900 is considered, together with the labor troubles 
and other adverse conditions, the volume of business 
done and the earnings of the mills are, or ought to pe, 
satisfactory to the manufacturers. 


Labor Troubles. 

The year 1899 was practically free from labor 
troubles of any kind, but this was not the case in 1900. 
For two months or more in the summer the bar, tin 
plate and sheet mills were idle, while efforts were being 
made to arrange scales with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion that would be satisfactory to the manufacturers and 
workmen. The very high prices reached in 1899 had 
earried wages up to a high point, particularly labor paid 
on a sliding scale basis, and when prices of iron and 
steel declined so fast, in some cases more than 100 per 
cent., and attempts were made by the employers to get 
wages down to a reasonable basis, the men refused to 
accept, and a shut down occurred that kept union mills 
idle for more than two months. Many wage confer- 
ences were held inJuly and August, and after concessions 
had been made by both sides a settlement was reached 
and the mills got started. During this closing of the 
mills stocks of some kinds of material were pretty well 
used up, and in the last four months of the year mate- 
rial advances in prices took place. The long shut down 
of the mills last summer brought up more forcibly than 
ever before the matter of a perpetual wage scale, and 
the chances are that at the next conference with the 
Amalgamated Association, both manufacturers and 
workmen will try to get up a scale that will be continu- 
ous, and that will not expire, except by notice from 
either side. This matter is being strongly agitated in 
the ranks of the Amalgamated Association now, and offi- 
cials of the American Steel Hoop Company and Republic 
Iron & Steel Company are urging it, so that a repetition 
of last summer’s long shut down does not seem probable 
again for a long time. One of the contentions of the 
Amalgamated Association during the shut down was 
that the American Sheet Steel Company and American 
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the union mills, but also for the mills that were operated 
non-union before being taken vuver by those interests. 
This was flatly refused by both concerns, and they car- 
ried their point. In the Pittsburgh district there are so 
many sheet, tin plate and bar mills that are now non- 
union that the officials of the Amalgamated Association 
have about decided to throw these mills open to members 
of that organization. It has been a stringent rule of 
the Amalgamated Association that no member could 
work in a non-union mill and retain his membership. 
This, however, is likely to be changed, as there are so 
many non-union mills, and so many members that are 
idle because they are not allowed to work in them. No 
serious labor trouble occurred in the coke region in 1900 
for the reason that the men received a voluntary advance 
in wages of 12% per cent. on March i and are now being 
paid more money than ever before in the history of the 
coke business. In fact, coke workers are being paid on 
the basis of $2.50 a ton for furnace coke, and as it is 
now selling at $1.75 or less, it can be seen that the men 
have the best of it. Blast furnace labor is also very 
high, and has not been reduced in spite of the fact that 
Bessemer iron has declined fully $12 a ton from the 
highest price reached in 1899 and in the early part of 
1900. It is not unlikely that furnace owners will insist 
on a reduction in labor if the price of iron does not im- 
prove. Skilled labor—that is, labor paid on a tonnage 
basis—is also getting very high wages, and readjust- 
ments are likely to be made early in the year by some 
of the leading steel interests. As against this, however, 
we may state that Jones & Laughlins, Limited, have no- 
tified their men that the wages now in force will be 
paid during 1900. Labor has certainly reason to be 
grateful for the prosperity that has come to the iron and 
allied trades in the last couple of years, making it pos- 
sible to pay the highest wages, in most cases, that 
have ever been in force. 


New Construction, 


The year 1900 has been without parallel in the num- 
ber of new plants that have been built, and that are 
now under way and being pushed to completion as fast 
as possible. There is no doubt that the large consolida- 
tions made in the iron trade in 1898-99 and 1900 are re- 
sponsible for the most of this new construction, but not 
for all of it. The consolidated interests themselves are 
doing a good deal of new work, making strong places 
that are now weak and which give competitors an ad- 
vantage. As in 1899, the Carnegie Steel Cmpany led 
the other interests in the Pittsburgh district in the en- 
largement of existing plants and the building of new 
ones. This great concern did not engage in any new 
lines of product in 1900, but may do so in 1901. It 
was gossip in the trade that sheets, pipe and rods were 
to be gone into at Duquesne, and on a very extensive 
scale, but so far nothing but preliminary work, and not 
much of that, has been done. It is not likely the Carne- 
gie Steel Company will go into pipe for some time at 
least, as report has it that an agreement was recently 
made that postpones the building of a new pipe mill by 
one interest and a large open hearth plant by another. 
No actual work has been done by the Carnegie interest 
on the sheet or rod mills, and they may never be built. 
The principal new work done by the concern during 
1900 was the building of the new plate mills at the 
Homestead Steel Works, the Howard Axle Works, and a 
new basic open hearth plant at Duquesne Steel Works 
containing 12 50-ton furnaces. New work under way 
consists of two new Carrie blast furnaces, a new bridge 
across the Monongahela River to take hot metal from 
the Carrie furnaces to the Homestead Steel Works, 
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new small billet mills at Duquesne and a very large 
merchant bar mill at the same plant. These latter two 
plants will not be completed for six months or more. 
The capacity of the Carnegie Steel Company for turn- 
ing out pig iron, steel and finished material is enormous 
and is steadily being increased: With the two new Car- 
rie furnaces finished, this concern will be able to make 
close to 3,000,000 tons of pig iron annually. In steel 
they have turned out at Homestead, Braddock and Du- 
quesne close to 250,000 tons of ingots in a month, and 
with all the new open hearths at Duquesne finished their 
output of Bessemer and open hearth steel will approxi- 
mate 275,000 tons or more every month. In plates, they 
are much the largest producers in the world, and can 
turn out fully 2500 tons per day, or more, when all 
their mills are running. The Edgar Thomson mill at 
Bessemer has made a phenomenal record in rails, hay- 
ing turned out an average of over 2200 tons every work- 
ing day in 1900. 

Next to Carnegie Steel Company, Jones & Laughlins, 
Limited, made most improvements to existing plants 
and in building new ones. This concern are in position 
now to make pig iron, steel and finished material as 
cheaply as any of their competitors. During 1900 they 
built some new mills at their works on the South Side, 
very much increasing their capacity in nearly all kinds 
of finished material. This firm make a greater variety 
of product than any other iron and steel concern in the 
country. They roll down to 3-16 rounds and turn out 
ingots of the largest size. They have put in new mills 
that will permit them to make beams up to 24 inches. 
‘Tuey have also put in some new mills and other neces- 
sary equipment by which they will be able to roll rods 
in a very short’time. The most important new work 
unter way by them is the building of the Eliza furnaces 
on Second avenue. This plant is to contain four modern 
blast furnaces of the largest size, and each capable of 
making not less than 600 tons of metal per day. Two 
of these stacks are finished and in blast, a third is about 
ready, and the fourth will be blowing in three or four 
months. This firm also own the Soho Furnace, good for 
300 tons a day, so that with the four Elizas blowing 
they will be able to turn out from 2500 to 2700 tons of 
iron daily, about enough to meet their converting capac- 
ity. The Monongahela connecting bridge, running from 
their Eliza furnaces to their steel works on the South 
Side, is being remodeled so as to allow hot metal to be 
taken across it. This firm will be using the hot metal 
process in a very short time. They will also increase the 
size of their converters and are making other extensive 
changes in their steel works. 

The American Steel & Wire Company have nearly 
finished the building of a 600-ton blast furnace on Ne- 
ville Island, but it may not be started for some time. 
Ground has been laid out for mofe furnaces, steel works, 
rod and wire mills, but none of this new work has been 
taken in hand and probably will not be for some time. 
The American Steel & Wire Company have steadily in- 
creased their holdings of property on Neville Island 
and now have between 75 and 100 acres, giving a most 
desirable manufacturing site. The concern have made 
improvements to existing plants in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, considerably increasing their capacity for making 
rods, wire nails, wire and fencing. Their Edith blast 
furnace in Allegheny has been remodeled and started up 
lately, after being idle the greater part of the year. All 
the plants of this concern in the Pittsburgh district, em- 
bracing Edith Furnace, Twenty-sixth street Bessemer 
mill, Oliver Works, Rankin and Braddock works, are now 
in full operation. The Pressed Steel Car Company fin- 
ished their new car works at McKees Rocks, and also 
enlarged the Allegheny works, giving the concern a 
daily capacity of 60 to 75 completed steel cars at both 
works. 

The most important new concern organized in the 
Pittsburgh district, and who are now building new works, 
are the Union Steel Company, which concern are putting 
up a large plant at Donora, a new town on the Monon- 
gahela River, and some 40 miles from Pittsburgh. The 
plant is to consist of a 600-ton blast furnace, an open 
hearth steel plant, rod, wire and wire nail mills. The 
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work of construction is being pushed as fast as possi- 
ble, and the rod and wire mills will be running in the 
early summer. When these have been completed, the 
blast furnace and steel plant will be built. The firm 
will buy their steel in the open market until their own 
plant is ready. A good deal of money is behind this en- 
terprise, and it will be an active competitor for trade 
in rods, wire and wire nails. 

There were also built in the Pittsburgh district dur- 
ing 1900 some large iron and steel casting plants. The 
largest of these is the works of the Pennsylvania Mallea- 
ble Company, located at McKees Rocks, Pittsburgh. This 
plant is an identified interest of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, and adjoins the McKees Rocks works of that 
company. ‘The steel casting plant of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Foundry at Glassport was also built. Superin- 
tendent is Stewart Johnston, who was formerly general 
manager for American Steel Casting Company. An- 
other plant put up during 1900 was that of the Duquesne 
Steel Foundry Company, at Coraopolis, a few miles from 
Pittsburgh on the line of the Pittsburgh & Lake Brie 
Railroad. The plant of the Union Steel Casting Com- 
pany in Pittsburgh may‘also be considered a 1900 en- 
terprise, as it was not completed until late in 1899. 
These concerns all put in open hearth furnaces, consid- 
erably increasing the output of open hearth steel in the 
Pittsburgh district. Most of the Pittsburgh iron and 
steel concerns made additions to equipment during 1900 
in order to take care of increased business. An important 
new plant now under way is that of the American Axe & 
Tool Company, at Glassport, Pa., on the Monongahela 
River, a few miles above Pittsburgh. It is the purpose 
of this concern to centralize their manufacturing opera- 
tions as much as possible in the Pittsburgh district, as 
it is from this city they buy nearly all their raw ma- 
terial. They desire to be as close to this as possible in 
order to save freight and other charges. 

Outside of the Pittsburgh district the most important 
new works are those of the Sharon Steel Company, lo- 
cated at South Sharon, Pa. This new plant has been 
repeatedly referred to in these columns and consists of a 
blast furnace, open hearth steel plant, sheet mill, tin 
plate mill, rod, wire and wire nail mills. It will be one 
of the largest plants ever built, and will be a keen com- 
petitor of existing concerns in the above lines of product.. 
Identified with it are Frank H. Buhl, who built the plant 
of Buhl Steel Company, at Sharon, Pa., which was af- 
terward sold to the National Steel Company, and John 
Stevenson, Jr., who was formerly connected with She- 
nango Valley Steel Company, New Castle Wire Nail 
Company and Sbenango Tin Plate Company, which 
were taken over by National Steel Company, American 
Steel & Wire Company and American Tin Plate Com- 
pany. Mr. Stevenson is a man of recognized ability, and 
his connection with the Sharon Steel Company will give 
that concern the benefit of his wide experience in the 
lines of manufacture in which the company will en- 
gage. 

Another important company organized in the second 
half of 1900 was the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, who 
are now erecting a large mill for making hoops, bands 
and cotton ties at South Sharon, Pa. Identified with them 
are some parties who were formerly with the American 
Steel Hoop Company, but who have severed their con- 
nection with that concern. The Sharon Steel Hoop 
Company expect to be in the market as producers along 
in May or June next. 

In the last two or three months numerous other new 
enterprises have sprung up in and about the Pittsburgh 
district, mostly in the lines of sheets and tubes. Among 
these may be mentioned the Youngstown Iron, Steel & 
Tube Company, who propose to build a large plant at 
Youngstown, or one of its suburbs, for the manufacture 
of iron sheets and tubes. There is also the Niles Iron & 
Steel Company, who will put up a sheet mill at 
Niles, and the Parkersburg Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, who will erect a sheet plant at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. The Youngstown Iron & Steel Roofing 
Company have just announced their intention of build- 
ing a four-mill sheet plant at Youngstown, and will 
make black and galvanized sheets for their own use. At 
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Wheeling, the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company are put- 
ting up a tube mill to make tubes up to 8 inches in 
diameter, and will later on make up to 16 inches. There 
is talk of numerous other new enterprises, some of 
which will undoubtedly develop early in the year. From 
the above it will be seen that Pittsburgh has gone right 
ahead in the matter of keeping existing plants up to date 
in equipment, and also in the building of new ones. 


Foreign Trade. 


The extraordinary demand which the iron and steel 
manufacturers had for ‘heir product in 1889 put a halt 
to some extent in the development of foreign trade. 
With the slackening in demand which came in 1900 for- 
eign trade was gone after more vigorously, and it has 
developed in a wonderful manner during this year. At 
the present time the Carnegie Steel Company maintain 
four foreign offices—one in Mexico, one in Russia, one in 
England and one in Canada. The National Steel Com- 
pany opened offices in London in 1900, and all our large 
interests are represented in some way on the other side. 
The amount of material being sent abroad by leading in- 
terests like Carnegie Steel Company, National Steel Com- 
pany, American Steel & Wire Company, Jones & Laugh- 
lins, Limited, and other smaller concerns, is simply enor- 
mous, and is increasing very fast. An innovation during 
1900 was the direct shipment by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany of a large lot of billets and other material to Eng- 
land by way of Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie to Con- 
neaut, thence to Ontario by Welland Canal and thence 
by Atlantic Ocean to Liverpool. The Carnegie Steel 
Company, aided by other concerns, have for some time 
been vigorously working in the direction of securing 
lower freights on export shipments, and while nothing 
has yet been done by the railroads, it is probable that 
early in 1901 a reduction in rates on iron and steel ar- 
ticles for export will be made. The ship subsidy bill 
introduced in the Senate recently by Senator M. A. 
Hanna has the warm approval of our local manufac- 
turers. Provided low rates of freight could be secured, 
American manufacturers of iron and steel would be able 
to sell their entire surplus product on the other side, and 
at prices that English and German manufacturers would 
have trouble to meet. Our chief difficulty in this direc- 
tion, however, has been to get shipping accommodations 
and cheap freights. However, during 1900 large ship- 
ments of billets, sheet and tin bars, rails, plates and al- 
most every conceivable form of iron and steel were 
sent to foreign countries. Thousands of tons of plates 
have been sold by local mills to shipbuilders on the 
Clyde and other places. The development of our foreign 
trade is a matter of much satisfaction to our manu- 
facturers, and it is believed that all previous records 
will be eclipsed during the new year. 


Consolidations, 


During 1900 some important consolidations in the iron 
and steel trades were made, among these being American 
Sheet Steel Company, American Bridge Company, the 
Carnegie Steel Company, the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, Standard Chain Company and Pittsburgh 
Valve, Foundry & Construction Company. The most im- 
portant of these was that of the Carnegie Company, 
who have a total capital of $320,000,000, consisting of 
$160,000,000 of bonds and $160,000,000 stock. This con- 
cern have taken over the Carnegie Steel Company, H. C. 
Frick Coke Company and identified interests, and are the 
largest iron and steel manufacturing company in the 
world. The American Sheet Steel Company, who were 
organized early in 1900, took ever all the black and gal- 
vanized sheet mills west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
with the exception of two or three concerns, a total of 
380 in all. The capital of this company is $52,000,000, 
equally divided between preferred and common. The 
American Bridge Company, organized in the summer of 
1900, took over two rolling mills, being those of Pencoyd 
Iron Works and New Jersey Steel & Iron Company, and 
24 bridge building plants. The works in the Pittsburgh 
district absorbed by this concern were Keystone Bridge 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, Shiffler Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh Bridge Company, Schultz Bridge & 
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Iron Company and Youngstown Bridge Company, at 
Youngstown. The Crucible Steel Company of America 
were organized later in the year, and took over 13 rolling 
mills and steel works, the most important of these being 
the plants of the Park Steel Company, in Pittsburgh, 
and the new open hearth plant at Elizabeth. Other 
local concerns absorbed by the Crucible Steel Company 
of America were Aliquippa Steel Company, Beaver Falls 
Steel Works, La Belle Steel Company, Anderson, Du Puy 
& Co., and Singer, Nimick & Co. This concern have a 
capital of $50,000,000, equally divided between pre- 
ferred and common. The Standard Chain Company 
were organized in the summer of 1900, and took over one 
rolling mill, that of the Columbus Iron Works, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and nine chain plants. The company have a 
capital stock of $3,000,000, one-half preferred and the 
other half common. The local chain plants taken over by 
the Standard Chain Company were Garland Chain Works 
and the Baker Chain & Wagon Iron Mfg. Company. The 
Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Company 
were a consolidation of five of the leading foundries, 
pipe fitting and machine shops in Pittsburgh. The con- 
cerns taken over were Atwood & McCaffrey, Pittsburgb 
Valve & Machine Company, Limited, Shook-Anderson 
Mfg. Company, pipe fitting department of Wilson- 
Snyder Mfg. Company and the foundry of A. Speer & 
Sons. There was also one other important consolidation 
of interests in the Pittsburgh district in 1900, being that 
of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, of the American Iron & 
Steel Works. This concern were reorganized in the 
summer with a capital of $20,000,000, and took over the 
interests of Laughlin & Co., operating Eliza furnaces, 
the Monongahela Connecting Railroad, Lake Angeline 
Iron Company and other smaller interests. The organi- 
zation of this concern, however, differs from those of 
other large consolidations in the fact that none of the 
stock was put on the market, and the capital stock of 
$20,000,000 represents actual investment in plants. At 
the present time there are no important consolidations 
in the iron and steel or allied trades under way, and it 
is probable that few important consolidations will be 
made during 1901. As stated above, however, impor- 
tant competition with nearly all of the large consolida- 
tions is springing up, and will be keenly felt before the 
end of the new year has been reached. 


Pools in the Iron Trade, 


During the year 1900 two important pools, or associs 
tions, were organized in the iron trade, these being the 
plate and billet pools. The plate pool was formed first. 
and is composed of the leading plate mills. The allot 
ment feature prevails, the percentage in the pool being 
divided among the mills in proportion to their capacity 
for production. Much the largest percentage went to 
the Carnegie Steel Company. It is stated that the pool 
is based on an output of 1,200,000 tons of plates per year. 
When the pool was first organized plates were put at 
1.25 cents for % inch and heavier, the usual differentia? 
being charged for higher grades. In a short time prices 
were advanced to 1.35 cents and then to 1.40 cents, 
which is now the price in force. 

The billet pool was organized after some considerable 
difficulty, the price of 4 x 4 inch Bessemer billets being 
put at $19.75, Pittsburgh, Wheeling and Valley districts, 
a schedule of delivered prices being adopted for other 
distributing points. The full tariff freight is not charged 
to outside points, part of the differential being absorbed 
by the mills. While the plate and billet pools have been 
conducted in a way that is probably satisfactory to con- 
sumers, and prices kept at a conservative point, based om 
the cost of raw material, yet at the same time pools or 
price agreements can hardly be commended. In the first 
place they are a confession of weakness, in the fact that 
manufacturers find it necessary to get together and hol¢ 
prices by agreement. Again, this often results in prices 
being put to a point where they encourage competition 
and lead consumers to take up the matter of supplying 
their own raw material. Just as soon as the price of bil- 
lets is put to a point where the consumer thinks it is 
higher than it ought to be he commences to figure on 
the price of an open hearth plant to make his own steel: 
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The Outlook for 1901. 


The year 1900 closes with the finishing mills full of 
work for the next two or three months, the steel plants 
well employed and some improvement in the pig iron 
trade. The outlook for 1901 may be said to be fairly 
satisfactory. With present price of raw and finished mate- 
rial, manufacturers believe that there will be sufficient 
demand to keep their plants fully employed. With the 
rapidly expanding export business our surplus product is 
expected to be well taken care of, and this ought to in- 
sure that steady operation of mills and work shops by 
which is secured minimum cost. While it is not be- 
lieved that prices during 1901 wiH reach anything like 
the high figures obtained in 1899 and early in 1900, yet 
they will probably stay at a point that will allow pro- 
ducers a fair margin of profit. 


Pig Iron, 
When the blast furnace owrer compares his 
profits in 1900 with those of 1899 it is probable 


that he will be keenly disappointed. However, the fur- 
naceman would hardly feel justified in expecting to make 
as much money out of his furnace this year as he did last 
year, which was a record breaker in profits and every- 
thing else, and the equal of which the present generation 
may never see again. In 1899 the furnaceman had the 
benefit of low priced ore and coke, while wages in the 
early part of the year were very much lower than at any 
time in 1900. While it is true that the price of pig iron 
at the opening of 1900 was about as high as at any time 
in 1899, yet the demand had fallen off a great deal, and 
many of the furnaces had blown out, unable to dispose 
of their product. In the fall of 1899 tonnage in the iron 
business had fallen off very perceptibly and the furnace- 
man was confronted with a very much smaller demand 
for his product. Prices of pig iron were held up by ar- 
tificial means, which probably did more damage than 
good to the market. On January 1, 1900, there were in 
blast in the United States 280 furnaces, with a weekly 
capacity of 294,186 tons, against 200 furnaces on January 
1, 1899, with a weekly capacity of 243,516 tons. The 
output of pig iron in 1899 was in round numbers 15,000,- 
000 tons, but in 1900 is expected to be somewhere be- 
tween 12,000,000 and 12,500,000 tons. The Pittsburgh 
district, which produces about 25 per-cent. of the total 
pig iron made in the United States, has not only held its 
own, but has shown a marked increase in production, 
and will show further large increases in output in 1901. 
This will come about through the building of four new 
Eliza furnaces by Jones & Laughlins, Limited, two new 
Carrie stacks by Carnegie Steel Company and one and 
probably two stacks by American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany on Neville Island. It is probable that when these 
seven or eight new stacks are completed the Pittsburgh 
district will be able to turn out about 80,000 tons of pig 
iron per week, or approximately 4,000,000 tons per year. 
The Carnegie Steel Company will have, when the two 
Carries are finished, a total of 19 furnaces in the Pitts- 
burgh district, and Jones & Laughlins will have five. 
Bessemer.—At the beginning of 1900 the price of Bes- 
semer pig iron was an artificial one, having been fixed 
by agreement, and was $24 at furnace, or $24.90, Pitts- 
burgh. The market was exceedingly quiet, the large 
consumers of iron making practically enough to satisfy 
their own requirements and were not buying. The price 
of $24 was maintained by the larger steel interests, be- 
cause they sold a great deal of material based on the 
price of pig iron, and the higher the average price of 
iron the higher price they obtained for this material. 
In January, however, very little iron was sold, but in the 
latter part of the month a leading steel interest bought 
some 15,000 to 20,000 tons. February opened with the 
market dull, and small lots of Bessemer being offered 
by outside interests at lower than the fixed price of $24. 
Some of the larger consumers of iron who had bought 
heavily at $22 to $24, and some of whose plants were 
idle, were not taking out their iron and stocks were ac- 
cumulating very rapidly. The efforts of the furnaces to 
sell iron at this time for second and third quarters were 
futile, and the fixed price was being shaded. BHastern 
furnaces were offering pig iron delivered in the Pitts- 
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burgh district at much less than the prices fixed by the 
Valley furnaces. In the latter part of February there 
were a few sales of Bessemer iron at the reported 
price of $24, but most of the business was being done #8 
lower figures. Early in March labor troubles broke ows 
in the Shenango Valiey and the four furnaces at New 
Castle were banked. 

In March it was claimed that the output of furnaces 
for first half of the year had practically all been sold 
at the fixed price of $24, but this was not verified by 
subsequent events. The Valley furnaces had fixed @ 
price for delivery up to July 1 at $24, but this was being 
steadily shaded, and it is believed very little, if any, irom 
was sold after April at that price. Practically nothing 
was done in April, only a few small lots of Bessemer 
changing hands at prices ranging anywhere from $23.50: 
up to $24.50, Pittsburgh. May opened with vractically 
nothing doing, and some of the large steel plants, which: 
had bought heavily of iron, were closed and shipments 
had been stopped; buyers were holding off, knowing that 
it was only a matter of a short time until the price woulé 
be reduced. Early in May a few sales of Bessemer irom 
were made at prices which were fixed by conditions sur- 
rounding the transactions. No open price was made op 
these sales, but they were made at much less than $24. 
By the middle of May it was impossible to sell iron at 
any price, and it was piling up very fast in the Valleys 
and also in the Pittsburgh district. It was being offered 
at $22 and less, without finding buyers. 

In the first week in June a meeting of the leading pig 
iron and steel interests was held in New York City, and 
the price of Bessemer iron was reduced to $20, Pitts- 
burgh, to commence with June shipments. This wa» 
practically a reduction of $5 a ton over the old price, 
which was $24.90. At this time a good many furnaces 
in the Pittsburgh, Valley and Cleveland districts were 
getting ready to blow out, some for repairs and others 
because they could not sell their iron and were only 
piling it. Very little iron was sold at $20, for as soon as 
this price was fixed outside interests offered iron at lower 
prices in order to effect sales. June closed with the 
nominal price of Bessemer iron $20, but with actual sales 
being made at $18.50 to $19 and perhaps less. 

The situation was a desperate one for the furnace in- 
terests, and as a result a meeting of the leading steel in- 
terests and the Bessemer Pig Iron Association was called 
for Thursday, July 5, to be held in New York City. This 
meeting was attended by the principal pig iron and stee> 
interests from all over the country, and after a carefub 
review of the situation it was decided to throw the mar- 
ket open on pig iron of all kinds, and at once Bessemer 
was offered at $16 at Valley furnace, equal to $16.90, 
Pittsburgh. This did not bring out any buyers, and irop 
could have been bought at this time at $15 or less. At 
this time a scheme was under way to control production 
of pig iron and billets, and a meeting of the pig iron and 
steel interests was held in New York on Thursday, July 
19. The scheme was to shut down enough furnaces te 
take surplus iron out of the market, the steel interests 
in turn to shut off enough capacity to take surplus steel 
out of the market. The situation was gone over very 
carefully at a subsequent meeting held in Chicago, om 
Thursday, July 25, but owing to conflicting interests 
nothing was accomplished. At this time the market on 
pig iron, and everything else in fact, except beams and 
channels, was an open one, and low prices were being 
made to secure tonnage. August opened with the Bes- 
semer iron market at practically a standstill. Metal was 
being offered at about $16, Pittsburgh, without bringing 
out any buyers. The situation in the Valleys and in the 
Pittsburgh district as well was steadily growing worse, 
and at a meeting of the furnace interests held about the 
middle of August it was decided to shut down all the 
furnaces in the Mahoning Valley, except Andrews and 
Hitcheock and Brier Hill. At this time some of the fur- 
naces had iron piled up until it was almost‘ impossible 
to see the furnace. In the latter part of August several 
large coupler concerns came in the market and bought 
round blocks of Bessemer iron at about $13, Valley fur- 
nace. Early in September the price had gone off still 
further, and Bessemer iron sold in Pittsburgh at $13.50 
to $14. At this time Valley iron was shut out of the 
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Pittsburgh market. The situation in Bessemer was 
practically unchanged throughout September, demand 
being for small lots and prices continued low. About 
September 20 the Eastern Malleable Association came in- 
to the market and bought about 12,000 tons of malleable 
Bessemer iron at a price somewhere about $11.50 at 
Valley furnace. Some low phosphorus Bessemer was 
also sold at this time at $21 to $22, Pittsburgh. In the 
last week in September standard Bessemer iron sold at 
$13.50, Pittsburgh, and in the first week in October $13 
was done, equal to $12.10, Valley furnace. There was 
a good deal of iron being offered with very little selling, 
and the result was that prices got to a low point, in some 
eases below cost of production. 

By the middle of October the result of the election 
was being discounted, and prices of Bessemer iron got 
a little firmer, sales being made at $13.25 to $13.50, Pitts- 
burgh. No large buyers were in the market, but there 
was a fair movement in small lots. October closed with 
Bessemer iron being quoted at about $13.15, Pittsburgh, 
equal to $12.25, Valley furnace, a price that was below 
cost of making with some of the Valley stacks. On No- 
vember 8 a meeting of the Valley furnaces was held in 
Cleveland and the situation was gone over carefully, 
but nothing was done. There was a report that the 
price of Bessemer iron was to be put at $13, Valley, for 
first half of 1901, but from the fact that no inquiries for 
iron were before the association, it was useless to do this. 
Owing to the fact that so many furnaces in the two 
Valleys had been out of blast during the summer and 
fall months, while the consumption of iron had slightly 
increased, the situation as regards stocks had mate- 
rially improved, and reports submitted by the furnaces 
at the meeting in Cleveland on November 8 showed that 
the 13 furnaces in the association had only 51,000 tons 
of Bessemer iron in the furnace yards unsold. However, 
there was a great deal more iron than this piled up 
which had been sold, but not shipped. November closed 
with the price of Bessemer irop about $13 at furnace, 
but very little doing. The rapid decline in price of Bes- 
semer iron made it imperative for furnaces to get lower 
prices on ore and coke, and in the latter part of Novem- 
ber it was stated officially that Bessemer ores for 1901 
would be about $4, as against $5.50 for 1900. By this 
time the situation had so materially improved as regards 
stocks, while the tone of the market was firmer, that a 
number of the furnaces that had been idle through the 
summer and fall months had started up and others were 
getting ready to blow in. December opened with the 
market quiet and prices of Bessemer running from 
$13.50 to $14, Pittsburgh. At this time a leading local 
interest sold two blocks of Bessemer iron of 5000 tons 
each on an exchange basis, taking scrap in payment. 
Additional furnaces in the two Valleys had blown in by 
December 15, and production was materially increased. 
However, the large volume of business in finished mate- 
ria] was giving the steel works and rolling mills plenty 
of work, with the result that the increased production 
was being taken care of and stocks of iron were being 
steadily depleted. December closed with the Bessemer 
market practically unchanged, prices ruling at about 
$13.25 to $13.50, Pittsburgh, with reports of large blocks 
of iron being offered at $13 or lower for delivery in first 
quarter and first half of next year. The above review 
shows that the price of Bessemer pig iron declined 
during 1900 from $24.90, Pittsburgh, to $13.50 or less, 
nearly $12 a ton. 

Gray Forge-—The decline in price of gray forge iron 
during the year was not so large as in Bessemer, but at 
the same time was large enough to cut down very ma- 
terially the profits of the furnace. January opened with 
standard brands of forge iron being quoted at $21 to 
$21.25, Pittsburgh. The market at this time was firm and 
a considerable tonnage was being sold. The Bessemer 
Furnace Association was trying to control price of forge 
iron and was quoting $21, Valley, but iron was selling 
at about $21.50, Pittsburgh. A local consumer bought 
in the last week in January about 7000 tons of forge, 
partly local and the rest Southern. In the first half of 
February there were further sales of local forge at $21, 
Pittsburgh, while Southern was being brought in at 
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$20.50. There was a liberal buying movement in forge 
all through February, but in the latter part of the month 
prices eased up and in first week in March a material 
decline took place, local Bessemer selling at this time 
at about $20.50, Pittsburgh. In the latter part of March 
some Eastern mill iron was sold in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict at about $20, which helped to further weaken the 
price of local iron. By the middle of April local forge 
had declined to about $20, Pittsburgh, and the market 
was weak and quiet. By the middle of May the price 
had gone off still further, and standard brands were be- 
ing offered at $19 to $19.25. The first week in June saw 
considerable pressure on the part of the furnaces to sell 
iron and prices went off very fast. Standard forge was 
offered at $18, and actual sales were made about June 
15 at $17 to $17.50. Prices declined through the summer 
months, with the demand very dull. In the first week 
in July Southern forge was offered at $15.50 to $16, de- 
livered, Pittsburgh, and local forge was about $16.50. 
By the end of July prices had gone off fully $1.50 a ton 
and local forge was being offered as low as $15, with 
reports of sales at $14.50. In August many of the mills 
were closed owing to labor troubles, and there was very 
little movement in forge iron in that month or in Septem- 
ber. A good deal of iron was piled at the furnaces, and 
it was being offered at very low prices. In the first 
week in September forge was being offered at $13, 
Pittsburgh, and sales were made at less than that 
price. The market showed little change during 
September, but in the first week in October standard 
brands of forge were offered as low as $12.50, Pittsburgh, 
equal to $11.60, Valley furnace. The market did not 
show any improvement whatever in February, but, on 
the contrary, there were reports of sales as low as $12, 
delivered, Pittsburgh, equal to $11.10, Valley. However, 
at this time practically no Valley iron was coming into 
the Pittsburgh district on account of the low price. In 
November there were several sales of good sized lots of 
standard forge at $12.25 to $12.50, Pittsburgh, and by 
November 15 the market had shown some improvement 
in prices. In the last week in November gray forge 
was quoted at $13 to $13.25, Pittsburgh, and some iron 
was sold at these prices. The first half of December the 
market on gray forge was fairly active, and sales were 
made at prices ranging from $13.25 up to $13.50, Pitts- 
burgh, the latter price for special brands of iron. The 
last half of the closing month of the year was extremely 
quiet, and prices on gray forge, in sympathy with Besse- 
mer, eased off slightly, standard brands being offered 
freely at $13.25, with a probability that on a firm offer 
$13, Pittsburgh, could be done. The decline in price of 
forge iron during 1900 was from $20.25 to $12.50, Pitts- 
burgh, or say $8 per ton. This comparison is made on 
the highest and lowest prices during the year. 

Foundry Iron.—The market on foundry iron during 
1900 was without special feature. Prices declined very 
materially during the year, in sympathy with Bessemer 
and mill iron, and January opened with the price of 
No. 1 foundry $23; No. 2, $22.50, and No. 3, $23. The 
market declined steadily during the year and December 
closed with No. 1 being offered at about $15; No. 2, 
$14.50, and No. 3, $14, a decline of fully $8 a ton during 
the year. In the summer months some exceptionally low 
prices were made on foundry iron, a number of the fur- 
naces having large stocks and being very anxious to sell. 


Steel Billets. 


The billet market in 1900 as regards prices was much 
the same as that of Bessemer iron. The course of prices 
during the year was steadily downward, the drop being 
from $35, the highest price, to $16, at mill, a decline of 
$19 a ton. The cousolidations in the iron trade have 
brought about material changes in the steel business, 
and where there were formerly a dozen customers who 
would come into the open market and buy steel now 
there is hardly one. When the American Steel Hoop 
Company were organized they took over such concerns 
as J. Painter & Sons Company, Wm. Clark’s Son & Com- 
pany, Lindsay & McCutcheon, Union Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Portage Iron Company, Limited, and others, all 
users of billets in large quantities and all former buy- 
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ers in the open market. The Republic Iron & Steel Cum- 
pany also took over concerns who formerly bought bil- 
lets. The American Steel & Wire Company, by absorb- 
ing such concerns as Pittsburgh Wire Company, Oliver 
Wire Company and others, tock out of the market for- 
mer large buyers of steel. The National Steel Company, 
being an allied interest of American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany, the trade of the constituent concerns naturally 
goes to National Steel Company, while American 
Steel & Wire Company make more than half the 
billets they use, and will probably, if operations at Ne- 
ville Island are prosecuted, make their entire supply. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Company have put them- 
selves in position to supply their own billets by etecting 
a Bessemer plant at Youngstown, capable of turning out 
from 350 to 400 tons of billets per day. The result of 
this is that buyers of steel have narrowed down to a few 
local concerns in Pittsburgh and in the East, and some of 
these are covered by several contracts on a sliding scale 
arrangement, the base of which is the price of Bes- 
semer iron f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The steel business is in 
the hands now of a few concerns, probably half a dozen 
in all, and is more easily controlled than ever before. 
This largely accounts for the forming of the billet pool 
and the fact that prices fixed by it have been firmly 
held. 

It is not likely there will be many large extensions to 
existing Bessemer plants, or new ones built. The tend- 
ency seems to be altogether in the direction of basic 
open hearth steel. For a'moderate amount of money a 
concern can put in new open hearth furnaces and make 
their own supply of steel. Open hearth practice has been 
perfected to such an extent that it is easily adapted now 
for any uses to which Bessemer steel can be put, and 
therein we think lies the weakest point in the billet 
pool. Should any attempt be made to put prices of bil- 
lets at an exorbitant figure consumers of steel can 
readily find relief by building open hearths and making 
their own steel. 

Aside from the rapid decline in prices the principal 
item in the year 1900 in the billet trade was the forma- 
tion of the billet pool. The pool started off by fixing the 
price of billets for Pittsburgh, Valleys and 
Wheeling detivery at $19.75. <A scale of delivered prices 
for nearly every distributing point has also been adopted, 
the mills absorbing part of the freight. So far, it is 
stated that the workings of the pool have been very 
satisfactory. The allotment feature prevails, all orders 
being sent to the commissioner, who occupies a similar 
position in the rail pool, and the distribution of orders 
is made to the mills based on their percentage in the 
pool. There fs a cash forfeit up for violation of the 
agreement, and with the billet business simplified as it 
has been in the past two years, it looks very much as 
though the pool might go on indefinitely. Pittsburgh is 
not much of a seller of billets in the open market. In 
this district there are four Bessemer plants, these being 
Carnegie Steel Company, who use nearly all the steel 
they make; Jones & Laughlins, Limited, who also use 
practically all the steel they turn out, being sellers only 
occasionally in the open market. The American Steel & 
Wire Company, with the Oliver and Hainesworth plants, 
use the entire product of both mills and the Bessemer 
plant of the National Tube Company, at McKeesport, 
all of which is used by that interest in the manufacture 
of steel skelp and tubes. There is also the plant of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, at Youngstown, but it 
is the intention of this concern to use their output in the 
manufacture of steel bars and other material. How- 
ever, they are reported to have sold some steel, but will 
probably not be sellers right along. In New Castle there 
is a large billet and bar mill of the National Steel Com- 
pany, all the product of which is sold in the open mar- 
ket. Also in the Youngstown district there is a large 
billet and bar mill of the Ohio Works of the National 
Steel Company. 

The year 1900 opened with the steel market quiet 
and the price of Bessemer billets about $35, f.0.b., Pitts- 
burgh. The whole month of January was dull, very lit- 
tle steel being sold, and the price went off in the latter 
part of the month to about $33. At this time there was 
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supposed to be an agreement holding the price of Bes- 
semer billets at $35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but it was not be- 
ing absorbed, steel being freely offered at $2 to $3 a ton 
less. In February the situation was practically un- 
changed, very little business being done, with dealers 
nominally holding the market at $35, but quoting on any 
business coming up $32 to $33. In the month of March 
the same conditions ruled, steel being quoted at $32 to 
$33, with hardly enough being sold to fix a price. As 
far as tonnage was concerned April was also very dull, 
and in the latter part of that month prices weat off 
rapidly, steel being offered in the last week in the month 
at $30 or less, maker’s mili. At this time the Youngs- 
town and Columbus works of the National Steel Com- 
pany were idle for several weeks on account of dull 
trade. In May prices of billets went off pretty rapidly, 
$27 to $28 being quoted in the latter part of the month. 
In the first week in June a meeting of the billet inter- 
ests was held in New York, and the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the steel trade was thoroughly gone over in a 
two days’ session. The price of Bessemer billets was 
fixed at $28 and open hearth at $29. Consumers were 
buying from hand to mouth, knowing that the market 
was top heavy and that prices were about to decline. 
The fixed price of $28 was not observed for any length 
of time, as in the latter part of June billets were being 
offered at $25, Pittsburgh, without gettting business. At 
this time it had been pretty thoroughly demonstrated 
that the billet market could not be held artificially, and 
at a meeting of the pig iron and steel interests held in 
New York on July 5 it was decided to throw open the 
steel market and immediately prices slumped off to 
about $22, Pittsburgh. This had the effect of scaring 
buyers worse than ever, and the first week in July saw 
a shut down of the sheet, tin plate and bar mills on ac- 
count of wage troubles with the Amalgamated 
Association. This caused a big falling off in consump- 
tion of steel, and the result was that the steel market, 
as far as tonnage was concerned, was about as dull as it 
could be. All through July billets were being quoted 
somewhere about $1 to $19, Pittsburgh, on the small 
tonnage that was being offered. 


scale 


In the latter part of July another meeting of the steel 
and pig iron interests was held in Chicago, but nothing 
was done. The first week in August Bessemer billets 
were quoted at about $17 to $18, Pittsburgh, but very 
little doing. In the latter part of that month sales of 


billets were reported as low as $16, maker’s mill. The 
situation was extremely dull through September, the 
price of billets running anywhere from $16 to $17. This 


condition prevailed right through October, demand for 
steel being extremely dull and low prices being made 
by the mills on any business that came up. There was 
some attempt made in the latter part of the month to 
fix a price on billets, but nothing was done. This was 
really the initial movement in the formation of the billet 
pool. At the first meeting two of the leading mills were 
not present, but on Wednesday, October 31, another 
meeting of the steel interests was held in the Holland 
House, New York, and the situation was gone over very 
carefully, plans being made to organize a pool. Another 
meeting was held in New York on Thursday and Friday, 
November 8 and 9, with the result that the billet pool 
was formed and the price of Bessemer billets, 4 x 4, 
was put at $19.75, delivered, Pittsburgh, Wheling and 
Valley districts; less than 4 inches and down to 1% 
inches, $1 advance; basic open hearth billets up to 0.015 
carbon $1 higher than Bessemer; sheet and tin bars being 
put at $1 a ton higher than billets. Subsequent meet- 
ings of the pool were held in November and early in 
December and final details consummated, making the 
pool, it is claimed, the strongest ever formed in the steel 
trade. No changes were made in prices in any way up 
to the close of the year. On the authority of one of the 
members of the pool we can state that billets will not 
be advanced unless higher cost of raw material should 
make it necessary to do so. However, with lower costs 
coming in the making of Bessemer pig iron, it is proba- 
ble that prices of billets may be reduced instead of ad- 
vanced. The amount of business done by the billet 
pool since it was organized has, as expected, been small, 
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but there has been a steady increase in tonnage each 
week, and at the close of the year a fair amount of or- 
ders is being taken by the mills at pool prices. 


Steel Rails. 


The rail trade in 1900, both as regards tonnage and 
average of prices, has been decidedly satisfactory to the 
mills, and profits have been very large. It will be re- 
called that in the rush of orders for rails and other 
materials in 1899 the mills carried over into 1900 a 
very large tonnage, and at high prices. It ean be con- 
servatively stated that on January 1 the rail mills had 
on their books from orders carried over from 1899, and 
also new tonnage booked, fully enough rails to take their 
output for the first four months of the year, or longer. 
The price of rails at the opening of 1900 was $35 at mill 
for standard sections, and this price continued without 
change for some months. By June 1 it was estimated 
that the rail mills had booked orders up to that time for 
over 1,800,000 tons of rails for delivery in 1900. It was 
also expected that the additional requirements of the 
roads would run the total for the year to over 2,000,000 
tons, and it is probable that when the year’s business 
has been footed up it will be found to have exceeded 
that amount. At this time large orders for export were 
being entered by the mills, one order in the latter part of 
May being for 10,000 tons for Canada, and another 
for 7000 tons for Mexico. The price of $35 on rails was 
maintained right through the year until September 20, 
when a meeting of the rail interests was held in New 
York, at which the price was fixed at $26 at mill, and 
this price held for the balance of the year. The putting 
of the price at $26 was somewhat of a surprise to the 
trade, as it was confidently believed a lower price, about 
$22, would be made. At this time billets were selling at 
about $17 or less, the spread between rails and billets 
being $9 a ton or more. Right after the price of $26 
was fixed reports were going that large lots of rails had 
been sold at $24 a ton and even less. Subsequent de- 
velopments, however, proved that these reports were un- 
true, and it is stated by the rail interests that no rails 
have been sold at less than the fixed price. The first 
large order placed after the price was put at $26 was 
that of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which came into the 
market in October for 150,000 tons. The Carnegie Steel 
Company in that month took an order for 6000 tons of 
rails for New Zealand, and also other large orders for ex- 
port. In November the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road placed an order for 60,000 tons, and this was fol- 
lowed in December by the Lake Shere interests buying 
80,000 tons. A good many smaller orders have been 
placed and in the latter part of December it was claimed 
by one of the rail interests that about 1,000,000 tons had 
been booked for 1901, and that the rail tonnage for the 
new year would be between 1,500,000 and 1,750,000 tons. 
The Edgar Thomson mill turned out an enormous ton- 
nage in rails in 1900, the average output for every work- 
ing day of the year being over 2200 tons. In the latter 
part of December the Carnegie Steel Company took an 
order for 6000 tons of rails for the London & Great East- 
ern Railway of England for prompt shipment. The ex- 
port business in rails in 1900 has been a very satisfac- 
tory one. Of course prices realized in many cases are 
low, the pool price not applying on rails for export. 
Probably the most important development in the rail 
trade in 1900 was the bringing out of the Kennedy-Mor- 
rison process for rolling rails, by which it is believed 
that the life of heavy rails will be materially lengthened. 
A full description of this new process appeared in The 
Iron Age of December 20. We may state, in concluding 
this article on rails, that there is a probability that the 
price may be advanced, say to $28, during January. 


Finished Material. 


Beams and Channels.—The demand for structural ma- 
terial in 1900 has been large right through the year, and 
the tonnage turned out by the mills will considerably 
exceed any previous year in the history of the structural 
trade. It is probable that when the output of beams 
and channels in 1900 has been footed up it will be found 
to considerably exceed 500,000 tons. The beam agree- 
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ment among the leading six mills, consisting of Jones & 
Laughlins, Limited, Carnegie Steel Company, Phoenix 
Iron Company, Pencoyd Iron Works, Cambria Stee) 
Company and Passaic Rolling Mill Company, was re- 
newed in December for the year 1901, making the fifth 
year of its existence. Material improvements were made 
in the beam mills of Jones & Laughlins and Carnegie 
Steel Company. The former concern made additions to 
equipment during the latter part of the year which will 
enable them to roll 24-inch beams. A satisfactory fea- 
ture of the structural trade in 1900 was the large 
amount of export business taken, far exceeding any 
previous year. The year opened with the price of beams 
and channels, 15-inch and under, 2.25 cents, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, the usual advance of 0.10 cent being charged for 
18, 20 and 24 inch. There was no change made in prices 
until June 15, on which date the Beam Association met 
in New York City and made a cut of $7 a ton on struc- 
tural material, with the exception of angles, which were 
reduced $9. This cut in prices was made on account of 
the rapidly falling market in raw material, and also to 
stimulate demand, which for two or three months pre- 
vious had been dull. About this time the contract for 
the underground railway in New York City was closed, 
the material, some 70,000 tons, being mostly taken 
by Carnegie Steel Company. The cut of $7 a ton made 
the price of beams and channels, 15-inch and under, 1.90 
cents. This price was continued until August 15, on 
which date the Beam Association held another meeting 
in New York and reduced prices $4 a ton, making the 
price of beams and channels, 15-inch and under, 1.50 
cents; over 15-inch, 1.60 cents; angles, 3 to 6 inch in- 
clusive, 1.40 cents; over 6-inch, 1.50 cents, and under 
38-inch, 1.30 cents; zees were 1.50 cents; tees, 1.55 cents. 
These prices were continued without change for the bal- 
ance of the year, and at this writing there are no indica- 
tions of an early change in prices one way or the other 
in 1901. In the last three or four months of 1900 there 
was.an enormous demand for structural material, and 
the mills were pushed to their utmost to get out stuff as 
fast as needed, and in some cases were two or three 
months behind in deliveries. The structural trade for 
1900, viewed from every standpoint, has been decidedly 
satisfactory, and the outlook for 1901 could hardly be 
better. A heavy foreign trade has been built up, and 
this promises to increase right along. As in the case of 
other material on which there are price agreements, 
prices fixed by the beam pool do not apply on material 
for export, and the result is that much lower prices are 
being made on export business than on domestic. 

Plates —In the matter of meteoric advances in prices 
plates beat all records in 1899, and did the same in 1900 
in the matter of rapid declines. The year opened with 
tank plate, 14-inch and heavier, selling at about 2.25 cents 
at mill, the usmal differential being charged for the high- 
er grades. Tonnage in January, 1900, was light, most of 
the mills going after business very aggressively, with the 
result that early in February tank had declined $2 or 
$3 a ton, and was being quoted at 2.10 cents to 2.15 cents 
at mill. There was only a fair demand for plates in 
February, and the month closed with the price about 
2-10 cents at mill, but being shaded on good orders. 
Tonnage did not show much improvement in March, and 
prices declined still further, the month closing with 
sheared plates being quoted at 1.90 to 2 cents at mill. 
The situation in April was much the same as in March, 
demand being only moderate and prices being cut on any 
desirable business coming up. Buyers were placing or- 
ders only for actual wants, the course of prices since 
the first of the year baving been steadily downward, 
and there being no incentive to buy ahead. In the first 
week in May the situation in plates was considerably 
demoralized and sheared plates were being offered at 1.75 
cents mill, and this was being shaded on good orders. Prices 
declined steadily through that month, and in the first 
week in June they were offered at 1.60 cents at mill. At 
this time billets were selling at about $28, and the price 
of plates was regarded as exceptionally cheap. In spite 
of this buyers held off, and in the first week in June 
tank plates had declined to 1.40 cents at mill. At this 
time some large orders for plates for shipyards were 
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being taken on which low prices were being made. De- 
mand was somewhat better, but prices were weak and 
were being cut on goud orders. In the first week in 
July sheared plates were being quoted at 1.20 to 1.25 
cents at mill, with demand only fair. Buyers were pretty 
thoroughly scared, and in the latter part of July occurred 
the famous “ Battle of the Giants,” and on sheared 
plates 1 cent at mill was done, and even 0.95 cent on 
good orders. In August sheared plates were quoted at 
1.05 to 1.10 cents and demand was very much better, the 
low prices bringing out heavy tonnage. The plate mills 
booked such heavy orders in August that a few of the 
leading mills became firmer in their ideas as to prices, 
and in the first week in September the tone of the mar- 
ket became stronger and tank plate was held at about 
1.10 cents at miil. The market through September showed 
continued betterment both as regards demand and price, 
and the first week in October saw the price of plates 
about 1.15 to 1.20 cents at mill, with some sellers quoting 
higher. Heavy orders were being placed at this time 
by the shipbuilding interests, and a large export busi- 
ness was being done. Early in October the contract for 
the approaches to the Hast River Bridge was placed, a 
large part of this tonnage coming to Carbon Steel Com- 
pany of this city. For some time the leading plate mills 
had been holding weekly conferences in New York with 
the object of trying to get the plate business on a better 
basis, and on October 25 a preliminary organization was 
effected, and the price of tank plate, 44-inch and heavier, 
was put at 1.25 cents; shell, 1.30 cents; flange, 1.35 cents, 
and marine, 1.45 cents, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The Plate 
Association had taken in the Eastern and Western mills 
and was on a firm basis. On Thursday, November 8, 
another meeting was held, and a further advance of $2 
a ton was made, putting the price of tank, 44-inch and 
heavier, at 1.35 cents, with the usual differential for the 
higher grades. At this time an enormous tonnage in 
plates was being placed, over 150,000 tons being given 
out by three leading consumers. The details of the plate 
agreement had been pretty well fixed up by this time, 
and it was put on a very firm basis. On December 6 
another advance was made, putting the price of tank 
quality, 4-inch and heavier, at 1.40 cents, Pittsburgh, and 
the usual advance for the higher grades. The final de- 
tails of the agreement had been closed up and signed, 
and everything was in first-class shape. No further 
changes in prices were made on plates until the close of 
the year, and it is probable that the price of 1.40 cents 
will not be changed unless either by extraordinary de- 
mand or advances in cost of raw material. A schedule 
of delivered prices on plates has been adopted and was 
published in The Iron Age of December 13. It is not the 
intention of the piate mills, we are advised, to fix arbi- 
trary prices, but on the other hand they will be kept at 
a point that will allow a fair profit to the mills. It is 
stated that the leading plate interest at the close of the 
year had close to 400,000 tons booked and was not prom- 
ising deliveries inside of two to three months. In fact 
this interest bought round lots of plates in November 
and December from other mills to help them out on their 
contracts. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—To steel bars belongs the distinc- 
tion of showing the greatest decline in prices of any line 
of finished material during 1900. At the opening of the 
year the price of steel bars was about 2.25 cents at mill, 
with trade quiet, buyers placing orders only for actual 
wants. At this time there was an agreement on steel 
bars among large producers to hold the price at 2.25 
cents, but it was being evaded, good orders going at 
lower figures. There was no improvement in demand, 
and under pressure from the mills to sell prices went off 
in February several] dollars a ton. The agreement among 
the steel bar mills was still in force, but was being vio- 
lated right along. The Eastern mills were delivering 
bars in the Pittsburgh district at lower prices than local 
mills would name and were getting a good deal of ton- 
nage. In April demand was very dull, buyers placing 
orders from hand to mouth, knowing that the fictitious 
price of 2.25 cents could not be held, and in fact was 
being shaded right along. About April 15 the mills in 
the agreement held a meeting and reduced prices to 2 
cents, a reduction of $5 aton. This did not help the mar- 
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ket any, the outside mills continuing to shade it any- 
where from $2 or $3 to $5 a ton. On May 16 the bar mills 
held another meeting and reaffirmed the price of 2 cents, 
the idea being that to reduce the price would not help the 
situation any. Consumers were placing very limited 
orders and the situation was unsatisfactory. Early in 
June prices went off very fast, and steel bars were 
quoted at 1.50 cents at mill, even this price being shaded 
on good orders. The situation did not change much until 
the latter part of June, when prices went off still further, 
steel bars being offered at 1.35 cents at mill. From this 
time into July the course of prices was steadily down- 
ward, and by July 15 the mills were selling steel bars 
at 1.10 to 1.15 cents at mill. In the latter part of July 
the large interests making steel bars went after tonnage 
very vigorously, and the life was cut out of the market. 
Report has it that contracts for round lots of steel bars 
were made as low as 0.87% cent at mill, and while this 
may have been done in only a few exceptional cases, yet 
it is a fact that large quantities of steel bars were sold 
at 0.90 to 1 cent at mill, deliveries in some cases running 
over a whole year. In the last two weeks in July it is 
estimated that 200,000 to 250,000 tons of bars were taken 
by the leading interests. The natural result of this was 
that early in August the mills that had entered large 
tonnage became firmer in their ideas as to prices and the 
tone of the market was a little stronger. By September 
1 bars were firm at 1.10 cents minimum, with some mills 
quoting higher prices. From this time up until the close 
of the year there was a steady improvement in demand, 
and prices advanced to 1.25 cents at mill, the ruling fig- 
ure when the year closed. The trade in steel bars in 
1900 was very large, but the average of prices has been 
comparatively low. The Carnegie Steel Company will 
be in the market in the summer of 1901 with a very large 
bar mill and will go after the large trade in steel bars 
vigorously. The course of the market in iron bars, both 
as regards demand and prices, was much the same as 
that of steel bars. The year opened with iron bars sell- 
ing at 2.10 to 2.15 cents, Valley mill. Demand was quiet 
in the first half of the year, some of the mills of Re 
public Iron & Steel Company and American Steel Hoop 
Company being closed before July 1, owing to dullness 
of trade. On July 1 a general shut down of all the bar 
mills in the Central West took place, and they were idle 
until early in September. In the meantime prices of 
iron bars had gone off very fast in sympathy with steel 
bars and other material and mills were quoting 1.15 to 
1.25 cents at mill. In the Jast three months of the year 
demand increased very fast, and at the close of the year 
most of the leading bar mills in the West were in oper- 
ation to full capacity, and with orders ahead for sev- 
eral months. Prices were firm, the year closing with 
common iron bars being quoted at 1.30 cents, Valley mill, 
in carload lots, equal to 1.35 cents, Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel—The principal item of interest in the 
merchant steel trade during the year was the organiza- 
tion of the Crucible Steel Company of America, which 
concern took over 13 rolling mills and steel works mak- 
ing crucible and open hearth steel. As in the case with 
other finished material, prices at the first of the year 
were high, but demand dull. In the summer months 
prices declined very fast, low figures being quoted in 
July and August. In September the market improved 
some both in demand and prices, and this was main- 
tained throughout balance of the year. In the last couple 
of months of 1900 the mills had plenty of work and at 
profitable prices. 

Sheets.—In the sheet trade the principal item of inter- 
est in 1900 was the organization of the American Sheet 
Steel Company, which was consummated about April 1, 
Geo. G. McMurtry of the Apollo Iron & Steel Company 
being made president. The American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany is a consolidation of 30 of the principal sheet mills 
and steel works in the Central West, the only sheet mills 
on the outside in the Pittsburgh district being Wilkes 
Rolling Mill Company at Sharon, Zug & Co., Pittsburgh, 
and Whitaker Iron Company at Wheeling. The two 
principal interests taken over by the American Sheet 
Steel company were Apollo Iron & Steel Company at 
Vandegrift and W. Dewees Wood Company at McKees- 
port. At the opening of the year black sheets were about 
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2.70 to 2.75 cents for No. 27 and 2.80 to 2.90 cents for No. 
28. There was a moderate volume of business for the 
first three or four months of the year but in the summer 
months demand fell off very much, but prices were not 
sustained. In the latter part of August the outside mills, 
and also the leading interest, commenced to book ton- 
nage heavily, and the tone of the market improved per- 
ceptibly. Demand steadily expanded in the last three or 
four months of the year, and 1900 closed with tue price 
of No. 27 sheets about 2.85 cents and No. 28, 2 90 cents 
at mill. Galvanized sheets, on which some low prices 
were made during the summer months, were quoted at 
70, 10 and 5 per cent. at mill, and for specially desirable 
orders 75 per cent. off was quoted. The outlook for the 
sheet trade for 1901 is exceptionally bright, and it is be 
lieved there will be a heavy volume of business and at 
very profitable prices. From the standpoint of profit the 
year 1900 in the sheet trade has been exceedingly satis- 
factory to the leading interest and also to the small out- 
side mills. 

Skelp.—Volume of business in iron and steel skelp 
during 1900 has been satisfactory, especially the last 
three or four months of the year. Like other lines of 
finished material, the skelp market was quiet in the first 
three or four months of the year and also in the summer 
months, but commenced to improve along in August and 
September, and prices advanced to some extent. The 
year closed with the price of grooved iron skelp about 
1.50 cents and sheared about 1.55 cents, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
In steel skelp demand has not been so good, and prices 
were from $2 to $3 a ton less than on iron. At the close 
of the year grooved steel skelp was quoted at 1.35 cents 
and sheared at 1.40 cents, with very little doing. 

Tubular Goods.—From the standpoint of both demand 
and profit the year 1900 in the pipe trade has been an 
exceptionally prosperous one. Demand for tubular goods 
has been heavy throughout the entire year, with possi- 
bly two or three months in the summer when prices 
sagged off a good deal and mills were going after ton- 
nage very vigorously. The National Tube Company, by 
pursuing a conservative course, have helped to sustain 
the market throughout the year, and in the last two or 
three months of 1900 prices on tubular goods showed a 
material advance over figures ruling in the summer. In 
the last week of the year a deal was closed by which the 
Standard Seamless Tube Company of Ellwood City have 
been bought by the National Tube Company. In the 
Pittsburgh district there are five concerns outside the 
National Tube Company, these being A. M. Byers & Co., 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, Monongahela Tube 
Company, United States Tube & Iron Company, all of 
Pittsburgh, and the Atlantic Tube Company at Beaver 
Falls. In the East there are a number of tube mills out- 
side the National Tube Company, the largest one of 
these being the Reading Iron Company at Reading. A 
very large foreign trade in tubes was done in 1900, ship- 
ments of the leading interest abroad being heavy almost 
the entire year. 

Connellsville Coke.—In the first four months of 1900 
the coke trade was extraordinarily active, the output 
week after week running from 200,000 to 220,000 tons. 
All the leading producers had more contracts than they 
could fill, and famine prices were paid. In some cases 
up to $3.50 to $4 a ton was paid for furnace coke for 
prompt shipment. In May the coke trade quieted down 
considerably, and in the latter part of that month a 
good deal more was being made than was being con- 
sumed, and the situation from the standpoint of demand 
was very unsatisfactory, In the first week in June the 
operators closed down fully 2000 ovens, cutting produc- 
tion to about 175,000 tons a month. Very little new 
business in either furnace or foundry coke was being 
placed at this time, and prices had gone off considerably 
from high figures reached in the early part of the year. 
fn July nearly 4000 ovens in the Connellsville region were 
idle, and Connellsville furnace coke was being offered 
for balance of the year at $2.25 a ton. At this time blast 
furnaces were blowing out nearly every day and shut 
off shipments of coke. Demand for furnace and foun- 
dry coke for the summer months was extremely dull 
and almost every week additional ovens were blown out. 
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In the first week in September nearly 7000 ovens in the 
Connellsville region were idle, output having been re- 
duced to less than 150,000 tons per week. Strictly Con- 
nellsville furnace coke was Veing offered at this time at 
2 a ton, and foundry $2.25 to $2.50, with very little de- 
mand. The coke trade did not show much change in the 
last three months of the year, only about two-thirds of 
the ovens in the Connellsville region being active, the 
rapid decline in price of pig iron causing furnaces to 
hold off placing contracts for coke for first half of 1901, 
and 1900 closed with very few contracts of furnace coke 
on the books of producers. It was being offered at $1.75 
a ton, and some of the smaller operators were naming 
slightly lower figures. Demand for foundry coke in the 
last month of the year was much better than for furnace 
and it was quoted at $2.25 to $2.50 a ton. Some new 
coke works were built during the year in what is known 
as the Klondyke field, the Bessemer Coke Company of 
Pittsburgh starting up several new works which are 
now being operated. The coke trade was entirely free 
from labor troubles during the year, with the single ex- 
ception of a slight outbreak at one of the works of the 
Bessemer Coke Company. Coke workers are being paid 
much the highest wages ever known in the history of 
the coke trade, but whether the operators can continue 
to pay such high rates in the face of a rapidly declining 
market remains to be seen. 


ati 
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The English Engineering and Iron 
Trades. 





One of the most comprehensive annual reviews issued 
by English merchants is that of Bolling & Lowe of Lon- 
don, which we reproduce below: 

As we can see no signs of any radical change taking 
place in the iron, steel and kindred trades during the 
remaining few days of the year, we now issue our an- 
nual report as usual. 

Ore.—The question of future suppiy of iron ore to 
Jreat Britain is of great importance, as we still depend 
very much upon that imported from Spain and else- 
where. The United States have their home supplies well 
developed, and Germany, while importing from Spain 
and Scandinavia, &c., is in a similar position, having 
large reserves of ore in their own countries. 

Pig Iron.—It is a matter of interest that the present 
stock of pig iron in Glasgow (Connal’s) stores is lower 
than it has been for 20 years, being under 80,000 tons, 
whereas in the year 1887 the record stock was held, 
amounting to nearly 943,000 tons. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The year has been a prosper- 
ous one for manufacturers, who have been busy with 
home and export orders. During the last few months, 
however, fresh business has been difficult to obtain and 
a general weakening of prices has commenced. So far 
as we can judge manufacturers are likely, for a time 
at any rate, to make further concessions. 

Tin Plates.—There is very little to say about this ar- 
ticle, now that the American market is practically closed 
to us, except that we may shortly find American manu- 
facturers competing in this trade as in others. 

Locomotives, Machine Tools, éc.—All works connected 
with their manufacture have been busily employed, es- 
pecially as regards locomotives and rolling stock, and 
most makers of these have orders on hand which will 
take a long time to execute. 

Shipbuilding in the United Kingdom has not been on 
such an extensive scale this year, buyers, confident of 
reduced prices in the near future, holding back their 
orders. The designing of vessels has reached such per- 
fection that ships of 10,000 tons burden do not require 
a larger crew than was necessary 20 years ago for a 
ship of 3000 to 4000 tons, steaming at 10 to 12 knots an 
hour with hardly any greater coal consumption. Re- 
ferring to our remark as to the lack of fresh orders, it 
may be interesting to note that prices of steamers are 
to-day 35 per cent. above those in 1897, while at the be- 
ginning of this year they were as much as 50 per cent. 
higher. 

Coal.—Last year’s output is expected to be exceeded 
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and to approximate 230,000,000 tons, in spite of en- 
hanced prices. Of this quantity about 60,000,000 tons 
have been exported and the remainder, 170,000,000 tons, 
consumed at home by industrial concerns, railways, gas 
works, &c. In consequence of the advanced cost of fuel 
makers of finished materials have naturally raised their 
prices and the foreign consumer has doubtless paid for 
the increased value of about 100,000,000 tons of coal— 
say £25,000,000. The tonnage is made up approximately 
of 60,000,000 tons shipped as above and 40,000,000 tons 
represented in the working up of material for export. 
Every additional advance of 1 penny per ton on the 
price of coal means, on the total output, about £1,000,000 
extra profit. Wages in the South Wales collieries are 
now higher than they have ever been. Owing to the 
high price of coal great impetus has been given to the 
employment of liquid fuel, which is found principally in 
Russia, United States and the East. It will doubtless 
be more extensively used in the future. It was officially 
announced in St. Petersburg on October 25 that the Min- 
isters of Ways of Communication had decided to use 
naphtha on all locomotives running on the Russian rail- 
way system. 

The *‘ Boom” has passed, but these cycles of pros- 
perity are not so beneficial as is imagined, owing to the 
enormous speculation, not by consumers, but by a cer- 
tain trading class with little or nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, and by outsiders who simply want to 
“spec.” To our knowledge some months ago certain 
works had sold every ton of their make for delivery 
over this year. Unfortunately specifications against the 
contracts have not been forthcoming and the material 
has been in the market again, and sold in part, at prices 
much lower than those at which the original contracts 
were made. The first buyer may have had to pay some- 
thing to cancel the contract, but in the meantime the 
material is offered right and left, and in consequence 
the end of a “ boom” is in sight. 

Stocks of Iron, Steel and Coal.—All parts of the world 
can be reached by steamer from Europe within six 
weeks, with the exception of the Northern Pacific ports, 
and large stocks are only kept as a speculation. The 
tendency now seems the other way—i. e., to keep as 
small supplies as possible—as, in the opinion of the 
trading community, the capital locked up and loss of in- 
terest are not sufficiently compensated by the value of 
merchandise held in stock, which has to be disposed of 
at varying values in the unknown future. 

Electricity.—The continued increase in all branches 
dealing with this energy is a matter for congratulation. 
Its advantages as an illuminant, and as the tractive 
force for tramways and railways, are increasingly ap- 
preciated, and our manufacturers are finding electrically 
driven machinery more effective, speedier and cheaper 
than was the case with steam. Colliery companies have 
made considerable advance in its adoption for mining 
coal and lighting the workings. 

Railways.—As usual, the rates cause much dissatisfac- 
tion, carriage on all material being excessive when com- 
pared with what our foreign competitors pay. A new 
question has arisen which should be carefully consid- 
ered, whether the English railway companies act in 
their true interest in buying their rails and rolling stock 
abroad, provided such can be obtained upon reasonable 
terms at home. By purchasing from the foreigner they 
are depriving numbers of British workmen of employ- 
ment, not only in the handling of the raw material, but 
of the manufactured articles also. It is not the few 
pounds so saved by a company which will materially im- 
prove their financial position, but in doing their utmost 
to assist the British manufacturer in dealing with the 
rate question and in finding employment for the work- 
men who form the backbone of the railways’ customers. 
The mileage in the United Kingdom is now about 23,000 
niles, having cost about £1,100,000,000. We should 
have to look far back in the history of London to find 
any scheme that has met with such immediate and un- 
qualified approval as the Central London Railway 
(electric). No greater testimony to the benefit of this 
mode of transit could be found than the complaints of 
overcrowding, which appearel immediately after its 
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opening, even with a service of trains every few min- 
utes. The “tube system” is firmly established in Lon- 
don, and the Waterloo and Baker Street and Hampstead 
and other contemplated lines will, when completed, fur- 
ther unite various parts of this great city. The Pro- 
visional Order for Railway and Canal Bills before the 
House of Commons this year amounted to a very large 
sum. Many of these schemes will not be sanctioned, 
but those that come into force will help home trades 
and find employment for the accumulated capital of 
prosperous years. Considerable in the con- 
struction of light railways has been made, and is the be- 
ginning of a much needed development. 

Exports.—It is noticeable that the values are much 
higher than those of last year, but the quantities repre- 
sented do not show a proportionate increase, as enhanced 
prices naturally check demand; we foretold this in our 
report last year. Thus the quantity of pig iron exported 
for the 11 months represents 4144 per cent: of the total 
weight of iron and steel exported, while the value of 
same only amounts to about 20 per cent. of the gross. 
The tonnage of rails exported has decreased to a com- 
paratively insignificant figure, amounting to only about 
343,852 tons for the first 11 months. 


progress 


Germany.—The German Foreign Office has been for 
some time engaged in ascertaining to what extent Ger- 
man capital is employed in foreign countries, and it has 
arrived at the following: Exclusive of Europe and the 
United States, and amounts invested in foreign loans, 
German capital is employed to the extent of about £350,- 
000,000 to £375,000,000 in commercial undertakings, min- 
ing veutures, &ec., yielding approximately £22,000,000 
per annum. In Germany the success of companies con- 
nected with iron, steel and engineering (not a few of 
them laid out on a much larger scale than our own) has 
been as great as in Great Britain. They have written off 
very large sums for depreciation, and at the same time 
added largely to the bonus and pension funds in addition 
to declaring excellent dividends. The direct cable be- 
tween Germany and the United States referred to in 
our last report has been laid. 

France.—The Paris Exhibition, the greatest of its 
kind, has brought visitors from all parts of the world. 
Owing to unfortunate circumstances it was not patron- 
ized by the English to the extent its promoters had an- 
ticipated, and this no doubt contributed to its disap- 
pointing financial results. It seems to us that exhibi- 
tions have had their day. It is impossible in the time 
at the disposal of most visitors to do more than cursorily 
glance at the exhibits and so lose sight of the minute de- 
tails. As pleasure resorts they are too large, and from 
a commercial point of view we consider they fail to 
achieve substantial results. 

Russia continues her industrial development and is 
seeking foreign capital, which has hitherto been prin- 
cipally found by French and Belgian financiers. The 
Chinese war has caused her to add from 30 to 50 per 
cent. to many import duties, thus checking trade to 
some extent. 

Belgium.—This country has modified her import duties 
on iron and steel in such a way that all materials for 
shipbuilding purposes shall enter duty free, provided 
the ships built therefrom are exclusively for foreign ac- 
count. 

Spain is rapidly recovering from the effects of the 
war with America, being freed from colonial difficulties 
and incidental expenses connected therewith. 

The United States have now had several years of un- 
bounded prosperity. Large crops of cereals, moderate 
crops of cotton, with liberal prices for both, have en- 
abled the States to develop numerous local enterprises, 
besides, for the first time, participating in HBuropean 
loans, such as our war loan, particularly the August 
issue of £10,000,000 Treasury bonds and the German 4 
per cent. loan. In addition, their great industrial ad- 
vance gradually makes their world wide competition 
keenly felt. The re-election of Mr. McKinley to the 
Presidency has caused universal satisfaction and may be 
taken as a confirmation that gold will be their ruling 
monetary standard of the future. The heavy import 
duties will doubtless be maintained, thus preventing 
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foreigners bringing in their manufactures under favor- 
able conditions. Free trade there, as in most other coun- 
tries, has made no progress. In the present year their 
home consumption of rails may reach 2,200,000 tons, and, 
with the probable increase of new lines in 1901, some- 
thing like 2,800,000 tons may be laid down. The length 
of railway completed by December 31, 1899, amounts 
to 190,833 miles, and is estimated in the coming year to 
reach about 200,000 miles. 

Mevico.—President Diaz has been re-elected and under 
his government we may expect the steady progress con- 
tinued. Its trade will naturally favor the United States, 
owiug to proximity by land and water. The latter re- 
mark generally holds good as regards Central American 
States. 

China.—Owing to the war the position of affairs from 
a commercial standpoint is exceedingly serious. Busi- 
ness was done with us last year to the extent of some- 
thing like £70,000,000 exports and imports combined; 
this year it will probably be considerably less. The 
present curtailed ability to export brings, as a conse- 
quence, a proportionate inability to pay for imports, fur- 
thermore the safety of the different loans issued on the 
security of the customs duties may be considerably im- 
paired. This has proved a record year, in the remark- 
able fact that the great European Powers, with Japan 
and the United States, have for once joined hands in an 
endeavor to arrive at a united solution of the Chinese 
difficulty. 

The Australian Colonies are making steady progress, 
and we suppose it will not be long before they issue 
their loans in the form of consols guaranteed severally 
by their respective Provinces, and that, under the Eng- 
lish trustees’ act, powers will be granted to invest in 
them as in our own consols. During the last few years 
they have entirely regained public confidence, while the 
union of all the Australian colonies into a common- 
wealth will give a powerful stimulus to their commerce 
and credit. The prospective visit of the Duke of York 
will further augment the strong feeling of loyalty that 
unites us. In association with finance it may be noted 
that the Australian colonies have during 50 years mined 
£427.000,000 worth of gold. 

Canada.—The Dominion’s progress is most satisfac- 
tory. The last financial year showed a very substantial 
surplus of revenue, which has been largely used in rail- 
way extension. She has again shown her desire to meet 
Great Britain most liberally by the encouragement of 
reciprocal business, having increased this year the dis- 
criminating duties in favor of British goods to 33 1-3 
per cent. The British Pacific cable from Vancouver to 
Queensland and New Zealand is to be completed by the 
end of 1902, Her Majesty’s Government and the gov- 
ernments of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland 
and New Zealand having accepted a tender of £1,795,000. 

India.—In spite of plague and famine the railways of 
India are progressing steadily, and each mile laid down 
must in some way help toward ameliorating the future 
effects of famine by cheapening the cost of transport 
of food, &c. 

Africa.—The South African war appears to be closing 
and we repeat our views of last year, that its eventual 
outcome will be renewed activity there, to the advan- 
tage of our merchants and manufacturers. This and 
the China war will, when concluded, have cost the 
country about £100,000,000, approximately the same 
as the expenditure caused by the Crimean war, repre 
senting an annual charge of about £4,000,000 in 
interest and redemption, less what South Africa may 
contribute. Nearly all the money required for the war 
has been spent within the Empire, and this at least 
must be a cause of congratulation from a financial and 
commercial view. Railways in South Africa have all 
suffered from the effects of wear and tear, and in many 
cases from deliberate damage. The materials for their 
renewal, which we think it only fair should be ordere# 
from home, would give an impetus to all engineering 
works. Loans will dowbtless be issued here by Cape 
Colony and Natal, but only gradually as law and order 
are restored. 

Money.—The money market has remained firm during 
the year, as we prognosticated, and although the 
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tide of high prices for all kinds of goods seems to be on 
the turn, we nevertheless believe that we shall not, in 
the near future, see cheap money, in face of the heavy 
and continuous expenditure for the navy and army. 
When the extra cost of additions to the navy, and the 
expected improvements and alterations at the War Of- 
fice, are taken into account, we estimate an annual iu- 
crease of at least £10,000,000 will have to be provided. 

Silver, in contradistinction to other metals, has in- 
creased in price, and toward the end of the year reached 
a higher figure than it has obtained for about 40 years. 

Labor.—It becomes daily more evident to every coun- 
try that the burning question of the time is how to se- 
cure employment for its ever growing population. The 
old age pension movement continues to find increasing 
favor abroad, whereas but little progress has been made 
here. If a scheme which would throw no greater finan- 
cial burden upon the people than the present poor rate 
system does could be devised, it would make very little 
difference to the public if old age pensions were to take 
the place of poor relief, and by the transference of the 
financial burden from the ratepayer to the taxpayer the 
workingman would himself help to povide his pension. 
It is impossible to give too much encouragement to 
sound schemes that have for their object relief for the 
working classes. We say this from no undue feeling of 
sentiment, but it is obvious, even to the least liberal, 
that the best security offered against the disorganization 
and loss of trade by strikes and trade disputes of any 
kind is a better feeling between employer and employed 
on the one hand and the confidence engendered by an 
assured provision for old age on the other. Associated 
with this most important subject is the relationship be- 
tween the workingmen’s leaders and other classes; and 
it seems to us, looking at the matter from a commercial 
point of view, that it is very desirable for the secretaries 
of the chief trade unions to be members of the Chambers 
of Commerce, when close and constant intercourse might 
remove many wrong impressions and misunderstanding. 
There is no doubt that the iron, steel and coal trades 
have had a record year. As in most cases handsome 
profits have been made, both by individuals and limited 
companies, we cannot conclude our report without ex- 
pressing the hope that this prosperous condition will 
result in an ample sum being set aside for renewal and 
depreciation of plant and leases, &c., which accounts 
often have to suffer when the financial result of a year’s 
working has not been satisfactory. We trust that man- 
ufacturers will seize the opportunity to bring their 
works up to date as regards labor saving appliances, 
as this is the only way by which they can expect to 
compete successfully with our foreign rivals. 

We think the prospects for trade in the coming year 
will be moderate in comparison to this and reduced as 
regards values. The latter condition, however, may 
create fresh demand. 


a 


National Steel Company.—We regret to state that 
through an oversight the name of W. P. Siebert, the 
general sales agent of the National Steel Company, was 
omitted from the list of the officers of that company in 
the report published in our Consolidation Supplement 
issued last week. 
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An effort is being made to combine the rubber com- 
panies of the country operated in opposition to the 
United States Rubber Company, and a meeting for this 
purpose is to be held this week in New York. There are 
14 concerns manufacturing rubber goods which are in- 
dependent of the rubber combine. 


A Constantinople dispatch of December 25 says that 
a contract for the purchase of a cruiser for Turkey was 
signed on that day by the Minister of Marine, Hessan 
Pasha, and General Williams, representing the Cramps 
of Philadelphia. 





Official statistics show that during the past year 52 
vessels of all descriptions were destroyed on the lakes 
through fire, collision, foundering and shipwreck, includ- 
ing 11 steamers. Their total value was $572,000. The 
cargo losses were confined principally to coal and iron 
ore. 
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The Philadelphia Iron Trade. 


BY THOMAS HOBSON, PHILADELPHIA. 


In writing our last annual review of the Philadelphia 
iron trade we said that 1899 had been the most eventful 
year the trade had ever experienced. This might be 
said again in a modified form in regard to 1900, as it 
was unquestionably a great surprise after so much ac- 
tivity to meet month after month continued dullness, as 
well as an almost continuous shrinkage in prices. A 
more agreeable surprise, however, and a very great sur- 
prise, has been the extraordinary reaction during the 
closing months of the year, particularly during Novem- 
ber and December. From a condition of dullness and 
weakness the market sprung into immediate activity, 
which is maintained even during these holiday times. 


New Plants and Enlargements. 


Perhaps no more striking evidence of the prevailing 
confidence can be given than by a consideration of some 
of the new enterprises, as well as others who have made 
notable extensions. Among the most important may be 
named that of the 


Diamond State Steel Company, Wilmington, Del., 


who have completed the erection of an open hearth steel 
plant, consisting of five acid and basic open hearth fur- 
naces of 50 tons each, which gives them a maximum 
daily capacity of 500 tons. A new blooming mill has 
been installed to roll the steel into billet, bloom and slab 
form, 4 inches square or equivalent and larger sizes. 
They have also made various additions to machines and 
improvements in their numerous shops, mills, foundry, 
&c., which are in the line of increasing and improving 
their products, but do not add any additional lines to 
their list of manufactures. It is probable that further 
additions will be made to the plant, which will fit it for 
making small billets below 4 inches square down to 
11% inches, and sheet bars, and will enable them to make 
larger sizes of finished material in rounds, squares, flats 
and shapes than the present mills will produce. 
The next of importance is that of 


The Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., 


in which connection we may note that the site which 
the present mills occupy has been so used continuously 
for more than 90 years, and owned and operated by 
members of the same family from 1804 to the present 
time. The plant, which is one of the largest and most 
modern in the country, was fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in The Iron Age of July 26, 1900, but it may be 
said that the average increase of output is 30 per cent. 
more than it was a year ago, and that the universal mill 
is in full operation and running double turn. The com- 
pany are making further extensions, and when the slab- 
bing mill is completed they expect to still further in- 
crease their output 30 to 50 per cent. by having the stock 
prepared in a better shape for getting out a large ton- 
nage. 
Worth Bros, Company, Coatesville, Pa., 

have completed some very extensive improvements and 
additions to their plant and facilities, having within the 
past two years increased the open hearth department 
from two furnaces to six, four of which are basic and 
two acid. They have also more than doubled the output 
of their 132-inch mill by the addition of two gas heating 
furnaces, large and up to date in every respect. In the 
way of machinery they have made a number of addi- 
tions within the past year, notably attaching a set of 
plate straightening rolls to their 132-inch train, install- 
ing two large guilletine shears and one of the largest 
and latest improved rotary shears thus far made. They 
have also installed several of the largest and most im- 
proved electric traveling cranes, as well as a plant for 
generating electricity for these cranes aad other pur- 


poses, including lighting the works. They have at this 
time under construction a soaking pit of the latest and 
most improved design, which they anticipate will in- 
crease the output of their 132-inch mill one half. They 
hope to have this in operation very shortly. They have 
also erected a large machine shop and have it equipped 
with a full line of tools, such as boring; mill's, ,laners, 
lathes, punches, cranes and all other necessary appur- 
tenances. At the Coatesville Rolling Mill Company de- 
partment a year ago four forge fires were in operation; 
now they have eight. They have also erected a com- 
plete plant for the manufacture of boiler tubes, having 
now in successful operation a one-set mill and contracts 
placed for another, so that in the course of the next 30 
to 60 days they expect to have in operation a two-set 
tube mill with all modern appliances. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company 


have expended during the year not less than $1,000,000 
at their Steelton plant, a large proportion of which went 
into their switch and frog department. They have also 
erected an entirely new machine shop, made large addi- 
tions to their bridge shops, put in two 50-ton open hearth 
furnaces and a new steel casting foundry, besides new 
blowing engines and other improvements. The com- 
pany are doing a larger business than at any former 
period of their history, and with their increased facilities 
expect to do still more during 1901. 


The Pottstown Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa., 


are making some very important changes. An entirely 
new method of puddling will be adopted which is ex- 
pected to revolutionize that branch of the trade and en- 
able the owners of the process to re-establish a market 
for iron plates on an absolutely solid foundation. 


The Logan Mfg, Company. Phenixville, Pa., 
manufacturers of steel castings, are another one of the 
hew concerns in operation during the past year. Six 
acres of ground were obtained by the company at the 
above mentioned place, adjoining branches of both the 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia & Reading railroads, 
and a modern casting plant erected for the manufacture 
of steel castings by the Tropenas method. A foundry 
building, 100 x 150 feet, of steel and corrugated iron, was 
built and equipped with a 2-ton Tropenas converter, a 
Paxson cupola of 5 tons per hour capacity, and other 
modern foundry equipment. In order to meet the grow- 
ing business of the company an addition 50 x i100 feet 
was recently made to the foundry, another 2-ton Trope- 
nas converter and a new cupola added, larger core ovens 
built and electric cranes, hoists and other labor saving 
apparatus installed. A feature of this plant is its power, 
which is entirely electrical, all machines, elevators, 
blowers, &c., being driven by electric motors, the electric 
current for which is supplied by a general station. 


The Pencoyd Iron Works, 


Work on the foundations for the two new workshops 
for the Pencoyd Iron Works, at Wissahickon, is being 
pushed, as it is the purpose to build early in the spring. 
The foundations, which were found necessary owing to 
the marshy condition of the ground, consist of immense 
pyramid-like piers of concrete sunk deep in the ground. 
In some cases they will rise 25 feet above the water 
line of the Schuylkill, so as to be on a level with the 
street grade. The piers are formed by sinking huge 
caissons made of timber and filling in with concrete, 
which hardens in 48 hours and is then exposed to the 
sun and weather, the whole finally becoming like solid 
rock. A foundry and machine shop, each 100 x 340 feet, 
will be erected. They will stand parallel with Main 
street and are to be constructed entirely of iron and 
glass. . 
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The Gruson Iron Company, 

who have obtained from the Krupp Company the ex- 
clusive American rights to manufacture the Gruson 
turret for coast defense, have well under way several 
buildings on their extensive tract of land at Eddystone, 
12 miles south of Philadelphia, and expect to begin 
manufacture in the spring. While the company were 
formed with a view to manufacturing the Gruson turret, 
they will for the present confine themselves to general 
machine and foundry work, including heavy castings and 
rolis for rolling mills. The Gruson Company have five 
buildings in course of construction. These will cover 
but a comparatively small part of the tract owned by 
the company, but two much larger buildings are pro- 
jected. The tract is 1 mile from Chester and comprises 
185 acres, bought some time ago from the estate of 
Thomas Simpson. The territory includes about one-third 
of the borough of Eddystone. There is a frontage on 
the Delaware of 1000 feet and a depth of 25 feet of 
water at the bulkhead line. The Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more & Ohio and Reading railroads touch the locality. 
The buildings now under construction are an office, 33 x 
57 feet; a foundry for heavy work, 122 x 200 feet; a 
machine shop, 122 x 100 feet; a pattern shop, 40 x 75 
feet, and a power house 45 x 90 feet. This latter will be 
equipped with 500 horse-power boilers and a 400 horse 
power Harrisburg engine. There will be installed the 
Crocker-Wheeler electrical equipment. Eventually the 
company expect to erect for the manufacture of the 
Gruson turret two buildings 200 x 680 feet equipped 
with three 100-ton cranes. It is also planned to devote 
one-third of the tract of land for the construction of a 
settlement for workmen. 


The Penn Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., 


are enlarging their plant. The improvements will con- 
sist of the building of a large foundry and machine 
shops. To the present foundry, which is 400 feet long, 
an addition will be made 200 feet in length. In addition 
to the increased floor space and capacity other improve- 
ments are proposed. A smaller foundry is to be erected 
and two 10-ton furnaces built. Another melting furnace 
is being erected in the main foundry, and when com- 
pleted, will make a total of three furnaces in use. The 
new machine shop to be erected will be on improved 
plans and will be equipped with the most improved ma- 
chinery, including saws, lathes and planers. In both 
foundry additions new core ovens will be erected for 
drying molds. 

The Seaboard Steel Casting Company, Chester, Pa., 
one of the new steel plants recently in operation, are 
located on the Delaware River front, where they have 
purchased property about 900 x 700 feet. The latter di- 
mension, however, has been greatly extended by dump- 
ing of refuse and material from excavations into the 
river. Both the Pennsylvania and Philadelphia rail- 
roads enter the property and are available for shipping. 
The main foundry building is 560 feet long by 110 feet 
wide, steel framed with brick curtain walls. The ma- 
chine shop is 300 x 80 feet, with an annex for a power 
house, which contains the boilers, engines and electrical 
machinery. An office and supplementary building and 
sheds have also been built. Two 20-ton open hearth fur- 
naces have been built and the foundry equipped with 
the latest labor saving machinery. The machine shop 
has been equiped with the latest types of machine tools 
and every facility provided for the expeditious handling 
of work. 

The Frankford Steel Company 

have purchased 32% acres of ground at Eddystone, Pa., 
and contemplate the erection thereon of an extensive 
addition to their Ellwood City, Pa., plant. This exten- 
sion was more fully described in The Iron Age of De- 
cember 20. 

Pusey & Jones Company. 


The Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., have 
erected a new steel framed building 115 x 40 feet, the 
upper floors of which are to be used as a pattern shop. 
The lower fioor will be used in connection with the shbip- 
yard for fitting up frames of vessels, &c. The office 
building has been enlarged and improved, the drafting 
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room facilities increased 50 per cent. To the company’s 
14 acres recent additions have been made by leasing the 
adjoining properties, considerable wharf frontage being 
acquired by this move. Electric lighting system has 
been installed and the Webster vacuum system of steam 
heating adopted and installed for heating the office and 
shops. 
The Consolidated Iron & Steel Company 

are operating the Bristol Rolling Mills at Bristol, Pa., 
which were shut dewn for several years. Improvements 
and additions have been made, so that the capacity is 
60 to 80 per cent. greater than formerly, and full time 
has been made almost continuously since the property 
passed into the new ownership. 


The American Sheet Iron Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
also started up during the early portion of the year 
and have been continuously full of orders ever since. The 
mill had been idle for eight years, but hus been so much 
improved and enlarged that its capacity is 50 to 60 per 
cent. greater than formerly. 

The New York Ship Building Company, Camden, N, J., 
are another important industry in operation during the 
past year. Their plant, on which they have been active- 
ly engaged throughout 1900, is, at least as far as practi- 
cal shipbuilding is concerned, almost finished. Minor 
details, some building and installation of machinery re- 
main yet to be completed. The buildings and their 
equipments are modern and every facility has been used 
for the expeditious handling of materials. Notable fea- 
tures are the covered ways, by which means the build- 
ing of a vessel will be practically done indoors. The 
New York Ship Building Company have begun active 
vessel construction, and will be one of the heavy con- 
sumers of steel plates and other materials in this dis- 
trict. The keel for the first vessel was laid early in De- 
cember of last year, and the frame work is now well 
under way. Contracts have been taken for four vessels 
with 27,000 approximate registered tonnage, and at a 
value of over $2,000,000. Two of these are for the Amer- 
ican Hawaiian Steamship Company for their New York 
and Pacific trade, and another is for the M. 8. Dollard 
Transportation Company. 

The Neatfie & Levy Ship & Engine Building Company 


have extended their plant during the past year by the 
purchase of adjoining property. Improvements to the 
pliant and installation of new machinery have also been 
made. The yard has had a large amount of business 
during the past year, and ten vessels, with an aggregate 
registration of 9000 tons, are now under contract, valued 
at $2,000,000. The most important of these are the 
cruiser “ Denver,’ and three torpedo boat destroyers for 
the Government, besides which several other vessels are 
now in course of construction. 

The Tioga Foundry Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have completed the new addition to their foundry and 
are now arranging to tear out the old foundry building. 
and rebuild same to conform with the new building. 
This when completed will give them a foundry floor 
160 x 50 feet. A new cupola having a capacity of 10 
tons per hour has been installed in a wing 40 x 25 feet 
adjoining the foundry. A new Ridgway steam crane 
has been put in and an electric lighting system installed. 
These improvements enable the Tioga Foundry Com- 
pany to employ 25 additional molders. Trade with this 
company has been exceptionally good during the past 
year, work on hand at the present time being alone suf- 
ficient to carry them well over into next year. 

The Keystone Drop Forge Company 
have increased their capacity fully 100 per cent. during 
the past year by the introduction of new and improved 
machinery. The past year bas been the best in the his- 
tory of the company. Additional new machinery is to 
be put in, most of which has already been purchased. 
The Midvale Steel Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
have during the past year made extensive improvements 
to their plant and equipment. A new boiler house has 
been built and installed, a new open hearth plant is now 
under construction, and a number of other additions 
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have also been made. A vast amount of new machinery 
has been or is yet to be placed in position, and further 
extensions and improvements to their machine shops are 
contemplated. It is probable that more than $1,000,000 
has been expended by the Midvale Steel Company for 
improvements during the past year. 


Hoopes & Townsend, Philadelphia, Pa., 


manufacturers of bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, &c., have 
begun the construction of a large rolling mill for the 
manufacture of their own raw material at Fort Wash- 
ington, Montgomery County, Pa. The site is within a 
short distance of Philadelphia, on the Reading Railroad, 
and has excellent water and railroad facilities. The 
entire plant will eventually be removed, but at present it 
is the intention to begin the construction of a large roll- 
ing mill for the manufacture of their own raw material. 
The buildings are to be large and designed to accommo- 
date increasing business. All the buildings are to be 
fire proof. Some dwellings will be erected, but only such 
as are required for immediate use. Hoopes & Townsend 
now employ 800 men, and they will add 200 more on the 
completion of the new rolling mill. 


The Reading Iron Company 


of Reading, Pa., have expended upward of $1,000,000 on 
their various plants during the past year. This includes 
new open hearth steel plant, new pipe mills, and various 
other additions and improvements, which will enable 
them to greatly enlarge their output, besides economizing 
in the cost of production. 

From the above it will be seen that while the manu- 
facturing interests in Eastern Pennsylvania and adjoin- 
ing districts are making substantial progress, the notable 
feature is in their variety of character which has been 
developed as the result of changed and changing condi- 
tions. The supremacy in pig iron has passed away and 
there is to some extent a comparative shrinkage in rolled 
material. Local industries, however, have been built up 
to an extent which will challenge comparison with any 
section in the entire country. This is specially notable 
in shipbuilding, an industry which bids fair to be of 
enormous magnitude in the course of a few years, and 
which at the present time has in the Delaware yards 
alone over $35,000,000 in contracts on the books, while 
Baltimore, Sparrow’s Point and Newport News could also 
count millions of dollars’ worth of work on their books. 
If it be true (and there is no room for doubt in regard to 
the matter) that we have cheaper material and more 
highly skilled labor than any other country has, why 
should we not be competitors for the world’s trade in 
shipbuilding? Practically the United States is already in 
the field, and in years to come the Clyde, the Tees, the 
Tyne, Belfast and the Continental shipyards will be fully 
aware of that fact. This great industry naturally brings 
others in its train. Plates, shapes, forgings, castings, 
bolts, rivets, engines and other equipment must be with- 
in easy reach, and the extent to which this demand is 
going to be met has been indicated in our previous re- 
marks. Then again, armor plate and ordnance of all 
kinds will be required, and in this branch alone in Phila- 
delphia and at nearby points millions of money is being 
expended. The locomotive works, with upward of 8000 
hands (and still growing), are supplying almost every 
country in the world with motive power. Bridges and 
structures from the Steelton, the Phcenixville and the 
Pencoyd shops are to be found in almost every land on 
the face of the earth, and as the world progresses so will 
the demand for this class of work progress also. The 
East may not show as much progress in blast furnace or 
rolling mill work as certain other districts, yet in the 
Philadelphia district there are some of the best equipped 
mills in the entire country. Their geographical position 
‘enables them to handle the export trade in an exception- 
ally favorable manner, while they may be said to be on 
the spot as regards the vast and increasing industries 
which cluster around the city of “ Brotherly Love.” 
There is therefore no reason yet for any misgivings in 
regard to the Eastern districts. Conditions are rapidly 
changing, but how wisely and how well manufacturers 
are adapting themselves to these changes will be more 
apparent in a few years than they are now. 
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The Markets in 1900. 
Pig Iron, 


Business in this department during 1900 cannot be re- 
garded as having been satisfactory. The entire situation 
so far as that is concerned may be stated in a very few 
words—high costs and rapidly declining prices for the 
material sold. The extraordinarily good season experi- 
enced during 1899 probably prevented disasters during 
1900, but the storm has been outridden, and the trade are 
again in smooth water, with every appearance of safe 
sailing for a long time to come. The features of the 
most striking importance were the rapid decline in prices 
during the first half of the year and the rapid decrease 
in production during the last half. Prices of pig iron de- 
clined during the first six months easily $7 per ton, while 
production during the last six months, say from June to 
December, decreased 80,000 tons per week. This is a very 
suggestive feature, showing as it does how closely the 
price regulates the supply. The fact appears to be es- 
tablished that over $20 for pig iron leads to excessive 
supplies, while $10 to $12 is too little to bring out suf- 


ficient business. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
somewhere between these extreme figures will be neces- 
sary to bring out adequate supplies, and from present 
appearances to-day’s prices are not likely to be changed 


very much for a long time to come. Contingencies may 
arise to upset any or all calculations; but with such data 
as there is to work on it seems a fairly safe prediction 
that $2 higher or $2 lower is about the extreme 
at both ends. It is true that the facilities for 
production are steadily increasing, but it is equally 
true that not only is there a great increase in consump- 
tion along the old lines, but there are new fields and 
new lines which have made and will continue to make 
much heavier calls for furnace products than was ever 
thought of two or three years ago. The use of steel for 
ear building is an important item, the export demand 
for rails now easily averages 1000 tons per day, and 
with these go cars, locomotives, bridges and other equip- 
ments, without figuring on pig iron and finished material 
in all its various forms. In one way or another 1,000,000 
tons per year for exports is a safe basis to figure on, 
with almost unlimited possibilities for increase. The 
home trade, however, is our stronghold, and prospects 
for a long time to come appear to be phenomenally 
bright. For these and other reasons it may therefore be 
assumed that prices are not liable to change much dur- 
ing the coming year. The large interests are not favor- 
ing high figures, and they are probably strong enough 
to so control supplies that they will not permit any ap- 
preciable decline, unless something entirely unforeseen 
intervenes. At this time we are on the basis of 1,000,000 
tons per month of production. It is not likely to decrease, 
but may be increased 10 to 15 per cent. more during the 
next two or three months, with a good reserve capacity 
behind that if it becomes necessary to use it. Some re- 
modeling and imprvuving of furnaces has been done in 
this district, but only two entirely new furnaces are be- 
ing built, one at the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, at 
Pottstown, and one by Mr. Wharton, at Port Oram, N. J. 
These are to be model furnaces in every respect, and are 
each expected to turn out about 2000 tons per week. 
The record as regards the prices of pig iron was almost 
continuously downward during the first three-quarters 
of the year. Taking No. 2 X Foundry as a basis, the open- 
ing price in January was $23.50, at the close about 50 
cents less. <A further drop of 50 cents was made 
during February, bringing the price to $22.50. During 
March the market was extremely dull and weak, the 
price of No. 2 X having dropped to $21.75. April brought 
a further decline to $21, while May brought it to $20. 
June was a bad month, and records a drop to $19; July 
was even worse, and made a record of $16.25; August to 
$16, and September to $15.50. October recorded the 
lowest prices of the entire year, $14.75 to $15 having 
been done for that grade of iron. November showed de- 
cided strength and activity, and a recovery to $15.75, 
December closing at a trifle above that figure, although, 
as usual at the close of the year, there is some little 
dullness, and in a few instances a willingness to enter 
orders for spring delivery at a trifling rebate from the 
highest figures. 
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Billets, 

Prices of billets have had a big drop since last year 
at this time; in round numbers $16 per ton. Billets are 
less of a factor than they were during the five years pre- 
ceding 1900, and will probably be still less so during 
the coming year. Many of the old time billet consumers 
in the East are now billet makers, so that purchases in 
the open market are of comparatively little importance. 
The highest price for Eastern delivery during the year 
was $38 in January down to $27 at the end of June, and 
the lowest $19 to $20 in July and August. Since the new 
deal was made by the billet makers $21 has been the 
figure for Eastern delivery, and that price seems likely 
to stand indefinitely, as for reasons mentioned there are 
not many buyers now. 


Finished Material. 


The volume of business was much below that of 
1899, the main shrinkage being during the late spring 
and summer months. The financial results of the year’s 
business cannot have been very satisfactory either, as 
during a considerable period it was high cost of produc- 
tion and low selling prices, the former being a legacy 
from the previous year. During September and October 
things began to shape themselves better, as crude ma- 
terials got down to low figures, while selling prices im- 
proved a little and have continued to do so until the 
present date. The advance from the lowest, however, is 
not more than $6 per ton in bar iron and $7 to $8 in 
plates, the latter being due to a new working arrange- 
ment in which are inciuded all the plate mills in the 
country. The decline in both bars and plates would 
probably have been greater than it was but for a very 
heavy foreign demand which came in most opportunely, 
and in some cases unquestionably prevented serious em- 
barrassment. During the last quarter of the year, how- 
ever, the home trade has picked up remarkably and the 
mills have now a full line of orders on their books, with 
prospects of taking in as much more whenever they are 
likely to need it. The demand since election has been a 
great surprise; everybody expected improvement, but the 
extent which it has assumed and prospects of its con- 
tinuance are beyond all anticipations. There may be a 
little falling off during the next few weeks, but there 
is enough sure business in sight to allay any anxiety in 
regard to the final outcome. Not much dependence is 
being placed upon the foreign demand at present, but 
it will be here again after a while, and in the meantime 
we can afford to wait. The drop in prices from last 
year at this time looks very formidable, but things are 
evening up, and with the new basis of costs manufac- 
turers are beginning to see their way toward a fair mar- 
gin of profit. The declines were as follows: 


Ordinary Refined 
\4-inch plates. bar iron. 

Cents. Cents. 

NN. Sic cia nne teehee? <a 2.50 to 2.40 2.20 to . 
ET i cies ie keht boa ee hauls oe 2.40 to 2.25 2.20 to ... 
ge een bade oh es ak ee eae bee 2.10 to 2.05 2.20 to 2.15 
OE ens ae eee ee 2.05 to 2.00 2.10 to 2.15 
NN Ce ee ee ee el 2.00 to 1.85 1.85 to 1.75 
EO rere rere. Cee 1.65 to 1.60 1.70 to 1.60 
DED eiie chats kone rhe mgs. ees 5nd 1.50 to 1.35 1.50 to 1.30 
SS PPTL Le eee ee 1.35 to 1.30 1.30 to 1.35 
PE LciGacerbicuver vhs esau 1.30 to 1.35 1.30 to 1.35 
Ns. Sie bed a> cw eeeeu Mam 1.25 to 1.30 1.30 to 1.35 
OE EOE TO ee 1.25 to 1.30 1.25 to 1.30 
I i eons eine pera oun ele iad Oc 1.55 to 1.60 1.45 to 1.55 


Old Material. 

The trade in old material was immense during the 
past year, the increased supply being due to the installa- 
tion of new trackage by the railways and by renewals 
made in almost all lines of business. Prices had some 
extraordinary fluctuations during the first half of the 
year, steel rails having dropped from $25 in January to 
about $12 in July. Railway scrap also had a drop of 
from $25 to about $13, turnings from $16 to $8, borings 
from $14 to $6.50, and so on in proportion through the 
entire line. The lowest point appears to have been 
reached in August, but there was not much recovery 
until November, when the entire market assumed a 
stronger tone, which was maintained until about the 
middle of December, when prices became somewhat 
easier, particularly for steel stock, steel rails having de- 


AGE. 


clined from $17 to $15.75. On the other hand, railway 
scrap has recovered from $13 to $18, turnings from $8 
to $10.50 and borings from $6.50 to $8, with a pretty 
stronge undertone through the entire list. 
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The Machinery Trade in 1900. 


In reviewing the year which has just rolled by we 
must look back upon a period that was fraught with 
much of interest to the machinery trade; a year that 
was alive with interesting situations and abounded with 
trying problems, some of which were solved and others 
which remain for the future to unravel. But there is 
one crowning feature of the situation that stands out in 
bold relief. It is the stability which has been maintained 
throughout all;-the calm steadiness and conservatism 
which prevailed right through that most trying ordeal 
of bringing the market back to a normal footing from 
the inflated boom, the afterclap of which the year previ- 
ous had left to be dealt with. 

When the year 1900 dawned the market held a posi- 
tion which sometimes forecasts misfortune and gener- 
ally is productive of extreme apprehension. The boom 
of the year previous had run its course, prices, of raw 
materials at least, were at top notch and every one ex- 
pected to see things topple, with the usually attending 
disaster. 

During the rushing times production had increased 
materially, numerous small concerns had sprung into ex- 
istence and were building cheap copies of the standard 
tools. There was every reason to fear an overproduc- 
tion, with the little fellows cutting prices in order to dis- 
pose of their product. Everything was rife for a quick 
slide in the wrong direction. Instead, however, values 
receded slowly and naturally, there was no crash, and 
to-day finds values in no wise demoralized but rather 
steady and the market in good condition for the promis- 
ing future. 

It is a rather difficult matter to gauge the course of 
the machinery market, as a whole, as to prices, because 
of the lack of uniformity in the product of the various 
builders. In machine tools, for instance, there are sev- 
eral high class specialties which maintain their price 
despite the fluctuation of the general market. Builders 
of such tools did not advance their prices during the 
boom and consequently did not reduce them during the 
year under review. The other class of ordinary tools 
advanced something like 15 per cent. during 1899 and 
the year following values receded only about 5 per cent. 
Some builders may have reduced prices a little more 
than this and other made no change whatever. Another 
condition which presented itself and had some effect on 
the course of prices arose through the alertness of the 
large machinery merchants. Anticipating the rush, they 
purchased heavily of the standard tools at prices con- 
siderably below the top figure. Many of these tools they 
disposed of without putting up prices, and after the rush 
of orders subsided they continued to sell at the same 
figures. This aided in keeping the market steady. 

While the year was not an extraordinary one for the 
consummation of large transactions, there were a few 
which attracted considerable interest. Several large 
projects which came up during the year have been held 
over to be closed at some time during the new century. 
The Government has been a good customer throughout 
the year. and besides the heavy purchases for equipping 
new buildings and adding to the existing shops at the 
various navy yards the Ordnance Department were in 
evidence. The lot of tools secured by this department 
for the Springfield Arsenal was a good one, and the tools 
which still remain to be purchased for the Rock Island 
Arsenal rank with the largest deals that came up during 
the year. 

The Foreign Situation, 


During the year the foreign situation assumed a 
grave aspect. Business from Germany fell off to a 
imarked degree and other Continental European coun- 
tries shared the slump. England, too, presented evi- 
dence that her period of extreme activity had come to 
an abrupt termination. And now the European repre- 
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sentatives of American machine tool builders are cry- 
ing aloud for lower prices. They are urging the Ameri- 
can builders to sacrifice as much as possible in order to 
hold the European trade, which is fast slipping from 
their grasp. The time has arrived when the large Euro- 
pean builders have attained a a formidable position as 
competitors of the American tools, and through the wide 
difference in price are able to make rapid headway. So 
strong is this competition that those European concerns 
who have heretofore depended entirely upon their Amer 
ican connections are now being forced to also handle the 
European tools in order. to hold their customers. The 
American representatives in England are also having 
a hard time of it. The prices of the American tools 
which they handle are so much higher than those quoted 
by the Continental European builders that the struggle 
is very much in favor of the latter. A point that should 
be kept in view is that the European builders copy none 
but the very best and highest priced American tools. 
Just at present the machine tool business in England is 
very poor. It has been on the wane throughout the en- 
tire year. As England is dependent on Continental con- 
ditions to so great an extent it cannot be hoped for that 
business in England will improve before the conditions 
on the Continent undergo a change. The war in South 
Africa and the Chinese trouble are also given as causes 
for England’s poor condition. It is also said that the 
Paris Exposition has not only shown business in Europe 
io be poor, but has actually injured business. Shortly 
before the opening of the exposition prospective pur- 
chasers waited to see what new machines or features 
of construction would be exhibited. By the time that 
the show was going full blast and the European manu- 
facturers saw the machines displayed business condi- 
tious had grown worse and the orders were never placed. 
At the close of the exposition many of the tools had to 
be disposed of at a sacrifice by the exhibitors, as they 
did not wish to bring them back to.this country. 

The locomotive shops in Engiand are said to have 
been busy and they placed some pretty good orders for 
American machinery. In engines and boilers business 
was but fairly good. The shipbuilding trade was not 
overprosperous, owing to the poor prices and wide fluctu- 
ations of plates and raw materials. In estimating the 
shipbuiiders were forced to do a good deal of guessing. 

The immediate future of the European business does 
not loom up as an especially bright specter. Conditions 
are intrinsically poor. The present comparison in Amer- 
ican and European prices does not argue very favorably 
in favor of the American machines, and then the very 
fact of the buoyancy of feeling prevalent in this country 
does not indicate that the American manufacturers will 
go out of their way very far in order to meet the Euro- 
pean competition, as domestic business is more lucrative. 


The Engine Business, 

In order to speak of the condition of the engine busi- 
ness of this country it will be necessary to divide it into 
two distinct classes. One class includes the heavy Cor- 
liss and street railway types, and the other the smaller 
and high speed types. In the former class trade has 
been magnificent. Shops have been running overtime 
and have added to their productive capacity. Besides 
an excellent demand from the domestic trade some large 
export orders have been filled by American builders. 
Some of the large concerns have been compelled to vir- 
tually withdraw from the market recently on account of 
the long deliveries which they were obliged to name. 
Shops are filled in some instances well toward the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. Prices have naturally been 
very firm. 

With the high speed engine builders the year has not 
dealt so generously. Competition has been pretty keen 
and consequently prices were not so firm. During the 
summer months and shortly before the election several 
of the builders reduced prices and in case of a tight 
pinch concessions were made on all sides. Nevertheless 
in summing up the entire year’s business it could not 
be said that the high-speed engine builders had a really 
bad year, for the volume of business was large. 

Boiler trade was active, although there were no espe- 
cially large deals. Prices were firm. 
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In power transmitting machines the year opened up 
in most splendid fashion, but the last half found the 
manufacturers looking about for business and cutting 
prices. As a result of the latter condition the shafting 
association was dissolved and there has since been an 
open market, with prices ruling on a lower level than be- 
fore. Early in the year the large concerns were so busy 
on contracts made in 1899 that the small promiscuous 
trade went a-begging. 

Valve manufacturers have been very busy and prices 
have been maintained. The latter fact may in a meas- 
ure be attributed to the back yard agreement which the 
prominent manufacturers make periodically. 

Steam specialties were in good demand, but prices 
were not kept up to the high level attained the year pre- 
vious. The various plants had been added to considera- 
bly and the production kept apace with the demand at 
all times throughout the year. The activity in shipbuild- 
ing and locomotive building plants has occasioned con- 
siderable demand for steam specialties, high pressure 
valves and steam fittings. ‘ 

Speaking of activity in locomotive building brings t 
mind the fact that all branches of the machinery trade 
were benefited by the activity in this quarter. The tre- 
mendous orders placed with the locomotive builders both 
by the American roads and those located abroad have 
kept the plants running night and day. They have all 
expanded considerably also and have thus been good cus- 
tomers in the machinery section. The demand has been 
chiefly in heavy engines, and it is said that the large 
shops are all filled up to next September with orders. 
The tremendous activity in this line has doubtless been 
largely occasioned by the adoption of large locomotives 
by the large freight hauling systems. The cheap freight 
rates have made it desirable for the roads to put on heav- 
ier trains composed of cars of large capacity, and neces- 
sarily large locomotives. It is purely a method of econ- 
omy. 

The equipment of the heavy trains with air brakes 
has also been the source of considerable business during 
the year. Besides the increased activity in the manufac- 
ture of air brakes, builders of air compressors have 
also been benefited. Numerous plants have been built 
along the various routes to be used as testing stations, 
all of which required the installation of air compressors. 
Several roads have adopted systems of cleaning their 
cars by means of compressed air and this has further 
increased the demand for compressors. The wide use of 
pneumatic tools, which the year of 1899 has advanced 
considerably, has also been of much benefit to the build- 
ers of compressors. That the pneumatic tool business 
has figured most prominently in the year’s activity is 
evident. Builders of the tools have added materially to 
their productive capacity and have thus figured as good 
customers to the machine tool trade. They have also 
made extensive arrangements for the introduction of 
their product abroad, in some instances plants having 
been erected in Europe for the manufacture of the tools. 
Among the chief uses of pneumatic tools the shipbuilders 
have been most prominent. The large establishments in 
this country have adopted them freely and the great Eu- 
ropean shipyards have also installed them extensively. 
The Russian Government, it will be recalled, placed an 
order with an American concern for $300,000 worth of 
hammers, drills, riveters, &c. Pneumatic tools have also 
been employed extensively in the building of gas holders, 
in bridge building, and in other forms of structural en- 
gineering. 

In fine tools, cutters, gauges, calipers, &c., trade has 
been excellent during the latter half of the year. One 
concern readjusted their list, lowering the price of cer- 
tain tools about 5 per cent. 

Business in hoisting and conveying machinery has 
been active during the entire year. The larger lines of 
heavy special machiery, such as is used in mining 
plants and large coaling stations, have experienced an un- 
precedented demand from abroad. In the ordinary con- 
veying plants, such as are used for the handling of ashes 
and coal, grain and general merchandise at storehouses, 
there has been an excellent domestic business. 

The electric traveling crane business was good, and it 
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is said that prices were maintained fairly well. The year 
witnessed the advent of another large interest in this 
line. It was the new crane department of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company. During the year there was con- 
siderable talk of consolidating the various plants build- 
ing cranes and similar machinery, but although the pro- 
moters went as far as securing options on the plants, 
nothing came of the negotiations. 

Speaking of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company calls to 
mind an important incident in the machine tool trade. 
It is the absorption of the Pratt & Whitney Company by 


the former concern. 
Oe 


The Lake Superior Copper Industry. 


BY HORACE J, STEVENS. 


HovuGuHuTon, Micu., December 29, 1900.—Viewed from 
every material standpoint, the year 1900 has been the 
most prosperous ever known in the Lake Superior cop- 
per industry. The production of metal has been prac- 
tically the same as last year, but earnings have been 
larger, owing tothe maintenance of a uniformly high price 
for the product of the mines, The number of men employed 
in the mines was never before so great as during this 
year, and wages are higher than for a generation past. 
More millions have been spent in betterments than have 
ever been so invested in any single twelvemonth before, 
and the prosperity of the mines has not been confined 
to the shareholders, but has been generously divided 
with labor. 

The Keweenawan copper bearing beds of igneous 
rock stretch from the eastern end of Keweenaw Point 
through Northern Wisconsin into Minnesota, but the por- 
tion of this territory in which active mining is now in 
progress is about 80 miles in length, from the Washing- 
ton mine on the east to the Victoria mine, lying just 
west of the Ontonagon River. The eastern end of the 
active district is in Keweenaw County and the western 
portion in Ontonagon County, but the central and more 
important part of the district is in Houghton County. 
There was no mining for some years in either of the 
outlying counties until exploratory work was stimulatec 
and the reopening of old mines brought about by the cop 
per boom which began in 1898. At present there are 
three active properties in Keweenaw County and four 
in Ontonagon County. In Houghton County, where 
there were but eight companies engaged in mining after 
the absorption of the Tamarack Junior and Kearsarge 
mines by the Osceola Consolidated in 1897, there are now 
20 corporations working, and of these the Franklin are 
operating two and the Osceola three separate mines. 
The production of refined copper by Lake Superior 
mines has been as follows for the past four years: 


Ingot copper. Ingot copper. 

Year. Pounds. Year. Pounds. 
ee errs 248,057,500 | 1608... ccccccces 147,965,738 
RNs sekehaut 142,702,586 | 1899............ 146,950,338 


These figures show a falling off of 1,015,400 pounds in 
1899. The production of 1900 will not be officially known 
until the middie of next year, but will show very little 
change from 1899, with perhaps more likelyhood of a 
slight decrease than of an increase. The lack of in- 
crease in production, notwithstanding the vast amount 
of new work under way for the past two years, may 
appear strange, without an explanation. There is no 
other mining field in the world where so much money 
and so great a length of time is required for the opening 
of a new mine as in this district. The experience of the 
hew mines has shown that three years’ time and $500,- 
000 in cash are the minimum requirements for develop- 
ing new properties into producing mines. Despite its 
importance as one of the four mining districts which to- 
gether supply four-fifths of the world’s copper, the Lake 
Superior field is essentially a low grade district. The 
richest mine here, the Calumet & Hecla, carries a trifle 
less than 3% per cent. ingot copper in its rock, while the 
Atlantic, at the other end of the list, has paid profits 
crowding the million mark from rock returning an aver- 
age of only two-thirds to three-fourths of 1 per cent. in- 
got. The great production and enormous profits of ‘the 
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lake copper mines are rendered possible only by the 
existence of regular stratified copper bearing beds of 
great width and enormous length. The development of 
such metalliferous deposits requires princely fortunes 
for each new mine, and it will be nearly two years more 
before the influence of the outputs of the new mines is 
plainly apparent in the figures of production of the dis- 
trict as a whole. 

Of the 1900 output of copper the following named 
mines have furnished approximately these quantities: 


Ingot copper. | Ingot copper. 

Mine. Pounds. Mine. Pounds. 
Calumet & Hecla...85,000,000 | Atlantic .......... 5,000,000 
Tamarack ....0ccve 20,000,000 | Wolverine......... 5,000,000 
Oe ee 15,000,000 | Franklin .......... 4,000,000 
Ee 313,600,000 | Baltle ........-00% 2,000,000 


Of the producers listed in the foregoing table, the 
Baltic is the only new mine. The Arcadian, Arnold and 
Centennial are also producing, but to a smaller extent, 
and not sufficiently to greatly increase the total output of 
the district, The Franklin, which lost two-thirds of the 
year 1899 by reason of the burning of its mill late in 
1898, has been a steady producer again during 1900. 

The present status of the mines of the district, begin- 
ning at the east and ending with the Victoria, west of 
the Ontonagon River, is as follows: 

A few miners are doing exploratory work on the 
Washington property, east of Mosquito Lake, Keweenaw 
County. 

The Arnold mine, at Copper Falls, Keweenaw County, 
has been working about 200 men and making 60 to 75 
tons of mineral (crude copper) per month, but has re- 
cently reduced forces, and will devote more attention to 
the old Copper Falls mine, now a part of the Arnold ter- 
ritory, for the future. The Copper Falls was a dividend 
payer in the early days of Lake Superior mining. 

The Ashbed, Humboldt and Meadow properties 
opened on the ashbed iode, west of the Arnold, are all 
idle at present, though some work was done on them last 
spring and summer. 

The Phoenix Consolidated Company are reopening the 
old St. Clair mine and also devoting a little attention to 
the Robbins, or West Vein. The Phoenix has been a 
badly mismanaged mine during much of its past his- 
tory, this being palpably shown by the fact that a pre- 
vious management actually lost money on cutting up 
and hoisting a mass of native copper weighing 563 tons— 
the largest mass of pure metal ever found anywhere. 
The mine is now under the Stanton management, which 
has been signally successful with the Atlantic and Wol- 
verine properties, and which is now developing the Baltic 
and Mohawk, two new mines of much promise. 

The Mohawk mine, opened on the northern extension 
of the Kearsarge amygdaloid, a cupriferous bed that has 
proved highly profitable at the Kearsarge and Wolverine 
mines, next south, will build a mill on Traverse Bay, 
Lake Superior, next season. A railroad between the mine 
and millsiteis practically completed. This mine is notable 
for the existence of a new mineral, mohawkite, found in 
a fissure vein crossing the stratified formation at approx- 
imately right angles. Mohawkite is a double arsenide 
of copper and nickel, carrying about 2 per cent. cobalt 
and traces of iron. Two 60-ton cargoes of mohawkite 
have been shipped to Swansea, Wales, for smelting, 
there being no American smelter equipped to safely han- 
dle the arsenical material. 

The Wolverine may build a mill adjoining that of the 
Mohawk next year. At present it is running one stamp 
at the mine and one head at the old mill of the Allouez. 
The Wolverine has come to the front remarkably dur- 
ing 1900 as a dividend payer. 

At the Allouez a few men are doing exploratory work 
underground. 

The Centennial has permanently dropped work on the 
conglomerate, which has cost about $1,500,000 in the 
past without securing a profitable mine, and is at pres- 
ent opening two shafts on the Kearsarge lode. The 
showing is good, and an assessment of $500,000 was re- 
cently levied to provide funds for the opening and equip- 
ping of a large mine on this lode, and to construct a 
stamp mill opposite those of the Calumet & Hecla, on 
Torch Lake. The Centennial has an old mill with a 
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single stamp at the mine which is now treating about 
200 tons of rock per diem, from the Kearsarge lode. 

The Calumet & Hecla has recently stopped work at 
four of its five shafts on the Osceola amygdaloid. This 
suspension is due to inability to secure delivery of ma- 
chinery when promised, and lack of milling facilities to 
treat rock from these shafts before the completion of the 
new amygdaloid mill at Lake Linden. It is not likely 
that much work will be done at these shafts before 1902. 
Work at the Calumet & Hecla proper, on the conglom- 
erate, continues with unabated vigor. 

The Tamarack has just bottomed its No. 5 shaft, the 
greatest undertaking of the sort ever begun. When the 
first sod was turned for this shaft, on August 7, 1895, 
Captain W. E. Parnall, superintendent of the mine, 
stated that he expected to cut the Calumet conglomerate 
about January 1, 1901, at a depth of approximately 4665 
feet. The lode was cut on December 20, 1900, at a depth 
of 4657 feet—11 days sooner and at 8 feet less depth than 
Captain Parnall’s estimate. As there were no diamond 
drill borings and the shaft was sunk in virgin ground, 
the exact verification of the preliminary estimates of 
time and depth are certainly remarkable. This shaft 
will eventually add about 50 per cent. to the productive 
capacity of the mine, but will not be in full commission 
until well toward the end of 1901. 

The Osceola Consolidated Company own and work 
the Osceola, Tamarack, Junior, and Kearsarge mines, 
and are opening a new mine, known as the South Kear- 
sarge, between the Centennial and Wolverine, which 
gives promise of making a fine producer. 

The Mayflower is continuing explorations near the 
Eastern Sandstone, and has several lodes showing more 
or less copper. 

The Old Colony has driven a tunnel a quarter of a 
mile west from the eastern, or underlying, sandstone, 
through the trap formation, and will continue this tun- 
nel for more than a half mile further. Several amygda- 
loids and one conglomerate carrying copper have been 
cut by the tunnel, which is the most ambitious enter- 
prise of the sort ever undertaken in this district. 

The Oneco has suspended work for the winter. A 
single shaft was sunk some depth on an amygdaloid 
thought by the management to be the Kearsarge, but 
probably an unidentified bed outcropping east of the 
Kearsarge. 

The Tecumseh, next south of the Osceola, is continu- 
ing exploratory work. 

The Rhode Island is opening on the Pewabic amygda- 
loid and paying some attention to two other parallel 
lodes. 

The Franklin, Junior, has abandoned one shaft on the 
Pewabic amygdaloid and is reopening the old workings 
of the Albany & Boston, or Peninsula mine, on the Al- 
louez conglomerate, where some good rock has been 
found of late. At the Franklin mine the work of 
“ scramming ”’ still continues, and it will be several years 
before the old mine is completely gutted of its stamp 
rock. 

The Arcadian is producing from shafts on the Isle 
Royale on Portage lode, and is opening two new shafts 
on the Mesnard epidote, a thin but apparently rich epi- 
dotal amygdaloid lying west of the Isle Royale and 
Portage beds. 

The Quincy has recently completed a new mill of 
three stamps, one head of which was started early this 
month, with a second to go into commission immediate- 
ly. A vast amount of underground opening work and 
surface construction and equipment, has been done at 
the Quincy in the past twelve months, and the mine will 
make a much larger production in 1901 than ever before 
in its history. 

The Isle Royale Consolidated will have their new mill 
running next summer. This property has produced 
about 18,000 tons of copper in the past, made at a loss, 
owing to lack of capital and poor mining and milling 
facilities, but gives promise of becoming a fine mine, un- 
der modern methods and management. The Isle Royale 
had $2,000,000 in cash for development, after the ac- 
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quisition of its three mines, and adjoining mineral lands. 

The Atlantic has added new and powerful machin- 
ery during the year, and is again in the ranks of the 
dividend-paying mines. It is now employing upward 
of 700 men and is equipped much better than ever before 
in its history. 

The Baltic is now making about 100 tons of ingot 
copper monthly, with two heads at the Atlantic mill. 
A new four-stamp mill is being built opposite the At- 
lantic mill for the Baltic and will go into commission 
next season. The Baltic is more than earning expenses 
from its leased stamps and is a mine of great promise. 

The Trimountain, next south of the Baltic and opened 
on the same lode, has one of the finest showings ever 
secured in this district for an equal amount of work. An 
assessment of $500,000 was recently levied on the stock 
of this mine, to furnish equipment and build a new mill. 
The mill site, 2 miles west of the Baltic’s new mill, is 
now being cleared and construction will start early in 
the spring. 

The Champion mine of the Copper Range Company 
lies next south of the Trimountain, and is also opened 
on the Baltic lode. The showing is fully as good as at 
the Trimountain, and possibly better. This mine will 
have a mill opposite that of the Trimountain, and will 
get the use of one, and perhaps of two stamps at the 
Atlantic mill as soon as the Baltic drops their use. 

The Elm River has been exploring its ground very 
thoroughly, with rather indifferent results until very 
lately, when a new amygdaloid, which appears to be 
richer, wider and more regular than those first opened, 
has been cut. The future of the property apparently 
hinges on the developments in this amygdaloid during 
the next few months. 

The Wyandot, next south, has also been exploring 
a great deal of ground with poor results, but has opened 


‘ a new lode recently from which better things are hoped. 


The Winona, next south and east, has proved dis- 
appointing. Originally opened with one shaft a third 
of a century ago, it was thought by all mining men to 
be a property of exceptional promise, but was not de- 
veloped until recently because of lack of a railroad. 
Work under the present management, begun two years 
ago, gave a fine showing at first, but the formation was 
inuch disturbed and prospects eventually became very 
blue until the latter half of 1900, when a marked im- 
provement was noted and has since continued. Spirits 
of the shareholders were nearly at the zero point, but 
are gradually rising with continued reports of better 
indications. 

The Adventure Consolidated comprises three old 
mines—the Adventure; Knowlton and Hilton—and is 
famous for its silver. Developments are of a satisfac- 
tory nature and a mill will probably be decided on next 
year. 

The Mass Consolidated, next southeast of the Ad- 
venture, comprises the old Mass, Ridge, Hazard, Ogima 
and Merrimac mines, work at present being confined to 
the Ridge. This property was a dividend payer many 
years ago and is favorably regarded. A new two-stamp 
mill is building at Ogima, on Keweenaw Bay, and should 
be running by the middle of 1901. The Mass has market- 
ed about 100 tons of heavy copper, secured from open- 
ing work alone. 

The Michigan mine is opened on the Calico lode, paral- 
leling the contact vein of the old Minnesota, which re- 
turned dividends of $1,820,000 between 1854 and 1876, 
practically all of which was paid before 1866. The 
Michigan shafts will be used to drain the old Minnesota 
mine, which will be thoroughly explored. There is every 
reason to believe that the old Minnesota contains millions 
of dollars’ worth of copper which can be obtained at a 
handsome profit. 

The Victoria mine, the westernmost active property 
of the district, is working very economically and has re- 
cently made two shipments of mass and barrel copper 
secured in cutting down old shafts, reopening adits and 
levels and breaking new openings. 

The dividend disbursements of Lake Superior cop- 
per mines have been as follows for the past ten years: 
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Year. Dividends. Year. Dividends. ing planted. This means under ordinary circumstances 
albeit: GESEO000 | 1806........----. $3,985,000 — very large crops of all descriptions, and were prices any 
a tae ac etaas <a aps tee mod ice ree any way satisfactory this would mean an exceptionally pros- 
1894. gt eat 2'380,000 1899. viata ies 12,318,000 perous year. But even at present low prices of wheat a 
saa teed 3,280,000 | 1900............. 9,798,000 yery good year for trade may be anticipated and for the 


In explanation of the decrease in dividends for 1900 
from the high water figures of the preceding year it 
should be stated that the Calumet & Hecla paid divi- 
dends of $10,000,000 in the calendar year 1899, though 
only $8,000,000 has ever been paid by that company dur- 
ing any of its fiscal years, and the dividends of that 
company for 1900 are $1,000,000 less than they would 
have been but for a disastrous fire in the mine last May. 
The dividend disbursements of 1900 by lake copper 
mines other than the Calumet & Hecla are much the 
largest ever known. 

The profits returned to shareholders by the copper 
mines of Lake Superior, to the close of the nineteenth 
century, have been as follows: 





Mine. Dividends. | Mine. Dividends. 
ee $860,000 | Pewabic ......... $1,000,000 
Pe 4Gd GS kae sD 2,518,620 NS sos sae be 20,000 
OS ee ee OT RE. ere rrr 12,320,000 
Copper Falls....... 100,000 | Ridge ............ 100,000 
Calumet & Hecla. ..72,850,000 TMOMORTOCK 2 occces 7,290,000 
Franklin .......... 1,240,000 | Wolverine......... 510,000 
Minnesota ........ 1,820,000 | —_—_—__ 
OS eee 320,000 | ee $106,731,120 
Osceola (including | 

Kearsarge) ..... 3,812,500 


This is a showing equalled by few mining fields in 
the world. Of the total profits returned to shareholders 
the Calumet & Hecla has furnished 68 per cent., the 
Quincy, 11 per cent., and the Tamarack 7 per cent. 
These three mines have made almost 87 per cent. of the 
total profits disbursed by lake copper mines. 

Estimating the market value of the 1900 production 
of lake copper at $25,000,000, which is a colse approxi- 
mation to the actual figures, the lake mines have pro- 
duced copper, during the nineteenth century, to the 
value of $414,117,304. The dividends from this produc- 
tion amount to a fraction more than 25 per cent. of the 
gross value of the output. 

The 28 leading copper mining companies of the dis- 
trict had 20,984 shareholders of record on December 31, 
1899, the Calumet & Hecla leading with more than 
3000 stockholders. 
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Pacific Coast News. 


San FRAncisco, Cau., December 17, 1900.—We are 
still anxiously awaiting the result of the case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, because it will when 
rendered begin to exert its influence for good, and all on 
the currents of trade in this direction. But no indication 
has been had as yet and it may be a long time before a 
decision is finally giveny But that will give Pacific Coast 
jobbers an opportunity to make themselves independent 
of all methods of transportation except those afforded 
by the sea. We are now getting an object lesson in self 
dependence. During the week the “Sierra” took out 
for the Antipodes a cargo valued at over $300,000, for 
Australia, New Zealand and the Pactfic Islands. This 
was about twice the size of any cargo ever dispatched 
thither. The “Sierra” is a 6000-ton vessel, up to date 
in everything and her, for this trade, immense cargo 
shows what modern ships and appliances will do in 
building up our trade. Even larger vessels making the 
trip in 40 days from Atlantic ports will before any de- 
cision will possibly be rendered, completely revolution- 
ize our trade with the East. It will affect other people 
than Middle West jobbers, and will stir up the dry bones 
of trade to an amazing extent. In the use of large and 
powerful steamships in her sea-borne trade San Fran- 
cisco has entered on a new era, and the result of the 
change can hardly as yet be foreseen. 

We have here been treated to some peculiar weather 
for San Francisco—an incipient hurricane and an old- 
fashioned thunder storm, though, happily, not of long 
continuance. It extended over the State. This has in- 
terfered somewhat with agricultural operations, though 
happily not to any great extent, and the outlook for the 
coming year, as far as appearances go, could hardly be 
better. A very large breadth of land has been or is be- 





past three or four weeks Clearing House exchanges have 
been in excess of those for the same time in 1899. The 
year just closing shows a very much larger trade than 
that of its predecessor, although the latter year was one 
of the best in the last decade. 

The development of the hardware and metal trades 
depends principally of course on the increase in the 
home demand and the extension of the home markets. 
The latter will be materially promoted by the facilities 
afforded by the new steamer connections with the At- 
lantic coast, but the growth of the trade in other direc- 
tions is a matter of great interest. The extension of the 
Alaskan gold fields will open up an outlet for a great 
deal of hardware. iron and steel, and new and promising 
placer deposits are being discovered from time to time. 
The latest of these is at the new mining town of Teller, 
in Northwestern Alaska. The districts tributary to it 
are Koogrock and Bluestone. The district already par- 
tially prospected covers a distance of 130 miles. In one 
instance two men cleaned up $1200 in seven hours. There 
has been a stampede from Nome to this place and as 
soon as navigation opens next year there will be a great 
rush thither from all parts of the coast. 

Then the new lines of steamships from San Francisco 
south are opening up business with a score of points be- 
tween San Francisco and Cape Horn, where the founda- 
tions of a great future trade should be laid. But at the 
present very little has been done in that way, most of 
the trade consisting of shipments of flour, wheat, lum- 
ber, wine and canned goods. The only article sold by 
the Hardware trade of which any large shipments have 
been made has been cordage. I refer here to the new 
trade, as for over 40 years considerable supplies of 
hardware, iron, &c., have been distributed from this city 
to points in Mexico and Central America. There is an 
opening here for enterprise in these lines to distinguish 
itself. I have no doubt that the manufacturers and job- 
bers of this city will in due time exploit this trade as far 
as it can be done. But Europe and the Hast have had 
hold of it for a long time, and it will not be given up 
without a struggle. Steamship communication with the 
outer world will start up hundreds of new settlements 
along these thousands of miles of coast. And the extent 
of its future trade may be barely imagined. The export 
trade to the hundreds of groups of islands of the Pacific 
will be an immense business in itself. A new start here 
has been already made by the inauguration of steam 
communication by the “Australia,” a large steamer for- 
merly in the Hawaiian trade, which now makes regular 
trips to Tahiti. J. 0. l 

Gear Wheel Transmission.—James Christie presented 
a paper before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, upon 
the special subject of “ High Speed Toothed Gearing.” 
With the aid of blue priut illustrations he described four 
cases in which toothed gearing had recently been used 
to transmit power with high pressure per unit of tooth 
contact at a high peripheral speed. Data were given 
for the sizes and speed of the wheels and the composi- 
tion of the steel of which they were made. The ad- 
vantages of the involute over the cycloidal curves for 
the profile of gear teeth were mentioned, and the desira- 
bility of adopting a uniform angle of obliquity for in- 
volute teeth was pointed out. Wilfred Lewis followed 
with a communication upon “ Interchangeable Gearing.” 
The practical fallacy of the claim for superiority made 
by some writers on behalf of cycloidal over involute 
teeth was pointed out, and the question of the most de- 
sirable angle of obliquity to use for interchangeable in- 
volute teeth was fully discussed. Mr. Lewis recom- 
mended 22% degrees as a convenient angle to adopt and 
one that could be used for a pinion of 12 teeth without 
perceptible interference. He suggested that the club 
might initiate some action by which standard propor- 
tions for interchangeable gearing could be generally 
adopted. 
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The Lake Iron Ore Industry. 


BY DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE, DULUTH, MINN. 


In the past year the changes in the iron mining in- 
dustry of the Lake Superior region that had been under 
way for some time have been continued and emphasized 
and the revolutionary differences in the conditions of 
the trade from a few years ago have been widened. 

The greater activity of the year in development of 
new ore mines has been by the concerns associated with 
consumers of ores, and these same interests have been 
more largely interested in exploration than any others, 
and have been, with transportation interests, almost the 
only market for properties explored or developed. The 
ultimate disposition, therefore, of almost every one of 
the ore bodies opened into during the year has been one 
or another of these great interests, either with the aim 
of furnishing ore for consumption or for transportation. 
Thus the independent miner, so called, has been still 
further eliminated, and there is not one large concern 
in the Lake district that is now not interested alike in 
mining and steel making, or in mining and transporta- 
tion. The single great Marquette range interest that 
has been spoken of most frequently as an independent 
company is not only a consumer of a small part of its 
ores, but is engaged in transportation by lake and rail, 
and is now planning further and important extensions 
to its pig iron capacity. It is the case with this company 
and with another producing, shipping and furnace in- 
terest that has mines on the Menominee, Gogebic and 
Mesaba ranges, that they have much more ore to sell 
than they use and they are thus to a certain extent in- 
dependent concerns. 

But the Cleveland-Cliffs Lron Company’s production 
of Bessemers is very small, while the second of these 
concerns, Corrigan, McKimney & Co., are not producers 
of old range Bessemers to any appreciable extent. As 
a matter of fact the situation has reached such a point 
at this, the close of the century, that the control of the 
‘* Bessemer Pool,” as it is called—the association control- 
ling the output of old range Bessemers that is for sale 
in the open market—is in the hands of two or three men 
operating two or three relatively unimportant properties 
on the Gogebic range. This, I take it, is one of the most 
striking facts of the ore situation to-day. 

This is not intended to mean that all the old range 
Bessemers for sale are included in this control, for that 
is not true; but those who do have other desirable Bes- 
semers for sale are doling them out in an endeavor to 
“sweeten up” and help the sale of other ores that are 
not so desirable, but which they control ond must sell. 
In this way the output of a number of Bessemer proper- 
ties has been taken off the general market. 


The Search for Ore. 


There has been a continuance during the year of the 
search for ores in new ground along the old fields. This 
has continued, generally speaking, through the boom days 
of the early part of the season and the dull period of the 
later year, most of the large companies following out 
this policy whether the immediate conditions were satis- 
factory or otherwise. ‘They realized the facts and were 
not willing to forego the opportunity of securing ores of 
a desirable quality, no matter what the day’s market for 
steel might be. Any change from this policy would, of 
course, be shortsighted and vaccillating, and it is a sur- 
prise that it has been adopted by any of the important 
concerns, as it has. 

This search of the year has not been rewarded with 
the results hoped for; indeed it may be said that almost 
no new ore has been found. Many old and known bodies 
have been explored and developed till there is far more 
ore in sight than they had when operations commenced, 
but even with this reservation the development has not 
been commensurate with the energy evolved or the sums 
expended, which latter have been very large. 

Almost no expenditure has been considered too large 
to utilize and develop ore bodies that have been opened 
into. At the Hartford of the Marquette range, for in- 
stance, the Oliver Company have sunk a shaft 800 feet 
to reach an ore body they found last year by the aid 
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of the diamond drill. At the same company’s Riverton 
properties, Menominee range, the course of Iron River 
has been changed for a considerable distance by the 
construction of dams, the cutting of channels and the 
complete diversion of the stream. New shafts are being 
sunk, old ones deepened, machinery equipments are be- 
ing provided for heavier work all over the five ranges 
where the conditions seem to warrant. The strike of ore 
formations is being followed with persistence and much 
care at old mines, and it is the intention to leave no 
effort untried to find the last lens of ore in a mine be- 
fore it is abandoned and reverts to its original quiet. 

On each of the lake ranges there is a considerable 
area that may be regarded as promising and that in 
which as yet no ore has been found in quantity. Twelve 
months ago this area was a good deal larger than it is 
now; another 12 months and it will be smaller still. 
By the work of this year the limits of this area have 
been quite closely approximated; some formations that 
were believed productive have not been found so, and in 
a few cases ore has been opened into where it was 
scarcely expected. There is a large area on the Menomi- 
nee range in which mining men hope for results; there 
are portions of the Marquette that may contain deposits; 
there are extensions in the Gogebic that are likely to 
continue the ore lenses of that range; there are large 
unopened areas on the Vermillion that, though recent 
explorations there have been disappointing, are likely 
to receive attention in the near future, and there are 
large areas along the Mesaba that may repay investiga- 
tion. Certain it is that all lands in which it is at all 
probable ore may be found will be carefully, scientific- 
ally and exhaustively explored. The deposits of high 
grade Bessemers are dwindling and there is quite evi- 
dent need of all ore that can be found. 

While the deposits of the Lake region have often been 
characterized as inexhaustible, that term must be taken 
as merely relative. What seemed without limit when 
the production of the region was a few million tons a 
year is very different when set against a production of 
20,000,000 tons or more. It is not impossible that the 
20,000,000-ton mark is being passed not to be receded 
upon except in unusual years. It was 28 years after 
shipments began from the historic Jackson pit that the 
sum of the business of the lake district reached the fig- 
ure of the present year. It was but five years ago that 
the total reached 10,000,000 tons per annum. Now the 
volume of business is almost double that. 


The Bessemer Ores, 


The fancy Bessemer ores of the older ranges, except- 
ing the Gogebic and new Vermillion fields, are prac- 
tically gone. On the Mesaba, whatever may have been 
said, the far greatest share of desirable Bessemers is 
included in the limits of one township, or close to its 
edge. The Menominee range has little Bessemer ore, 
nearly all coming from the Aragon, Loretto and Pewabic 
mines. On the Marquette the once famous Lake Angel- 
ine mine is fast nearing the end of its fine Bessemer 
ores, and there remains but a few years more of their 
production. All the mines of the Oliver Company on 
that range are now classed as non-Bessemer, and the 
Cleveland Cliffs are disappointingly light in their Besse- 
mer production. The ore bodies under Lake Angeline 
are not furnishing the percentage of high grade ores 
that was expected. Explorations on the range are show- 
ing few Bessemer deposits. On the Gogebic one com- 
pany control four-fifths of the deposits, if one may 
judge by the production, and a large share of the rest 
is off the market. Explorations around the old Comet 
and the Puritan, Federal and Jackpot group are said to 
be producing good results, and there are hopes of some 
considerable tonnage in that section. On the Vermillion 
the original mine, the hard ore property at Tower, is 
now practicaliy a producer of non-Bessemer ores ex- 
clusively. The Chandler is reducing its output, and in a 
very few years will be exhausted. The new mines of 
the Oliver Company are large properties and are grow- 
ing larger, but they have no effect on the general situa- 
ttion, as their ores are of a class that the Carnegie Steel 
Company will retain for their own use. On the Mesaba 
there have been some satisfactory explorations during 
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the year, but the chief fact resulting from the immense 
activity on the range is that its stores of low grade non- 
Bessemers are very much in excess of its fancy ores. 
There have been found very large deposits of lean ores 
and of ores high in phosphorus or of ores so fine and 
dusty that they are discriminated against, but of high 
grade, desirable Bessemers the discoveries can be 
counted quickly. It would appear that the larger de- 
posits of the range have been found and that subse- 
quent work will discover smaller, perhaps more _ in- 
accessible and less valuable deposits. There are large 
areas in the westerly and easterly extensions of this ore 
bearing formation that are yet to be thoroughly pros- 
pected. Some work has been done in the eastern end 
of the range, and though after considerable blowing of 
trumpets it has been rather disappointing. Neither qual- 
ity nor quantity have been such as was expected from 
first discoveries. This work was done close to the origi- 
nal ore finds of the Mesaba, tested in 1892 and earlier 
and then discarded. Better exploration has found the 
ore. The results now are far better than then. Still 
further cast there have been explorations during the 
year, but they have not resulted satisfactorily at all. 
in the western part of the range there is a considerable 
territory yet practically unproven. What work has been 
carried on there has been very disappointing, and in 
one instance it has been impossible this year to find ore 
in a property there that a few years ago was reported 
as containing large quantities of Bessemers. This is 
<iue also to more careful and better exploration. 

On the Mesaba the gap that a few years ago existed 
between the great deposits at Mountain Iron and Hib- 
bing has been rather thoroughly gone over and closed up, 
many ore bodies having been opened therein. Most of 
these were known early in the development of the 
range, but lay almost forgotten during the dull period 
of the panic. A string of excellent ore bodies has been 
opened into across townships 58-19 and 58-20, and most 
have been absorbed by large steel making and transporta- 
tion companies. Around Mcuntain Iron several ore bodies 
have been proved up during the year, most of them of 
low grade and without great present value. The Moun- 
tain Iron itself, heretofore called a Bessemer property, 
has been removed from that list and is now admitted to 
be very largely non-Bessemer. The same is true of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company’s properties about Virginia. 


The Michipicoton District. 

The year has seen one development of much impor- 
tance. That is the opening of a new field. Some sixteen 
months ago the Algoma Commercial Company began the 
construction of a railway from Michipicoton Harbor, 
northeast shore of Lake Superior in Canada, to their 
newly discovered ore properties 12 miles inland. This 
August the first shipments were made, and by the close 
of the season the total movement had been 62,000 tons. 
The ore here is not of high grade and is largely non- 
Bessemer. As yet the full extent of the deposit at the 
Helen mine is unknown, though there is enough in sight 
to warrant the expenditures already made and planned. 
Owing to the short rail haul and the comparatively slight 
mining cost, the mine being situated on a side hill and 
above ground, the company can probably ship an ore that 
would not bear the charges.of transportation from the 
head of the lake. Its average analysis for the season 
has been in the neighborhood of 60 per cent. iron. The 
structure of this ore is excellent, and it should be a favor- 
ite in the furnace. So far the Algoma Company have 
opened but one mine, the Helen, but they have a large 
territory along the ore bearing formation and have found 
several additional deposits that they have yet had no 
time to explore. One of these, the Josephine, will be 
reached by their road the coming year. This ore is said 
to run better than that of the Helen. What the Michipico- 
ton district may become no man can now predict, but it 
would appear as though it would be an important source 
of supply in future years. 


The Atikokan Range. 

There have been explorations all along the north 
shore of Lake Superior, in Canadian territory, from the 
Michipicoton on the east to the Lake of the Woods on 
the west. The distance is so great, some 500 miles, that 
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the merest surface scratching has been possible. So far 
the results have not been so satisfactory as had been 
hoped. With the exception of the new Atikokan range, 
a iarge part of which has now been secured under option 
by one of the larger makers of finished steel in the United 
States, scarcely one section has been opened into that is 
not handicapped by so serious objections as to render the 
use of its ores a grave question. Geological conditions 
during and since the time these ores were placed have 
been such as to make them largely undesirable. To be 
sure in such a vast territory as this the developments 
of a year may make a change in all conditions and ores 
of different nature may be discovered in quantity. There 
are ore bearing formations, often outcroppings, at many 
points in the great district. Many have not been suffi- 
ciently examined to determine their value. West from 
Michipicoton ore has been found at several places east of 
the Nipigon River, and along that stream there have 
been recent discoveries that are said by common rumor 
to be excellent. West from the Nipigon there are ores of 
iron. Near Thunder Bay these are persistent and have 
been supposed to be of value, though recent explorations 
ure not encouraging. West of Lake Superior, on Hunt- 
er’s Island, in the Mattawin River region, on the Atiko- 
kan, along the Seine and elsewhere are very large de- 
posits. Not enough is known about Hunter’s Island to 
determine its characteristics; the ores of the Mattawin 
are jaspery and in thin deposits, the Seine River finds 
are very large but are understood to be titaniferous. 
Across the line from Hunter’s Island, in Minnesota, the 
ores of the Gunflint Lake region are being examined by 
a company that have spent and are still spending large 
sums, but the general opinion is that the ore is not of a 
character to repay the investment. So far as I know the 
ores of the Gunflint Lake region are thin and much 
mixed. 

The Atikokan developments are important. The ore 
is a magnetite, running as high in iron as anything often 
shipped from the Lake region, and so low in phosphorus 
as to be most desirable admixture. The development so 
far has been merely exploratory, but an extensive work 
is planned for the immediate future, an option for a 
large sum expiring in about five months. The ore rises 
above the surface, is cut by a tunnel on the level of the 
surrounding country, and the outcroppings extend for 
several miles. 

Leading American ironmasters have been assured by 
the president of the Ontario & Rainy River Railroad, 
which is now building past the mining locations of the 
Atikokan range, that a rate of % cent per ton per mile 
will be made for all ore shipped out to ports at Lake 
Superior. The distance to Port Arthur, at the head of 
Thunder Bay, is 115 miles, so that this hard ore will be 
delivered at dock at less than the rate now charged from 
the Vermillion range to the Lake. The road has also 
agreed that it will erect such docks at Port Arthur as 
may be needed and will care for the traffic. The Ontario 
& Rainy River road expects to make a similar rate for all 
ore mined along its main line, which includes at present 
the Atikokan and Mattawin discoveries, or on any of its 
branches, which at present include only the line running 
to the Gunflint range, in Northeastern Minnesota, where 
explorations are now under way. The Mattawin and 
Gunflint are much nearer the lake than the Atikokan, 
but they do not carry such ore. 

In connection with the purchase of mines by consum- 
ing interests has come the purchase by selling agencies, 
a new departure. As the selling agents saw their busi- 
ness restricted by the absorption of mines by consumers, 
and realized the profits to be made by developing new 
properties, they took hold, and now are an important fac- 
tor in the mining of ores. 


The Controlling Interests, 


Of the various iron producers west of tidewater there 
are now represented in mines of the Lake region the Car- 
negie Steel Company, the Federal Steel Company, the 
National Steel Company, the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, the American Steel & Wire Company, the Cambria 
Steel Company, the Sharon Steel Company, the American 
Steel Hoop Company, and Jones & Laughlins. Of these 
the ore department of the Carnegie Company is very 
easily in the lead. Under the name of the Oliver Iron 
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Mining Company they hold the Pioneer, Zenith, Sibley 
and Savoy on the Vermillion range, all producers of desir- 
able soft Bessemer ores; the Mountain Iron, Missabe 
Mountain, Lone Jack, Ohio, Norman and Stevens, of the 
Mesaba range, all producers of soft Bessemer and non- 
Bessemer ores; on the Gogebic they have the Norrie 
group, the Aurora and Tilden, all producers of desirable 
Bessemer ores; on the Marquette they have the Hart- 
ford, Riverside and Bessie, all non-Bessemer mines, have 
a three-fourths interest in the group of mines owned by 
the Lake Superior Iron Company and the group of the 
Queen mines at Negaunee, al producers of non-Besse- 
mer ore; and they have on the Menominee the Iron River 
group of the Riverton and connected mines. On the 
same range 50 per cent. of the Pewabic mine is owned 
direct by the Carnegie Steel Company. Besides this 
formidable list of mines the Oliver Company hold a 
large number of tracts under exploration, chiefly on the 
Vermillion and Mesaba ranges, and have large acreages 
of undeveloped and desirable lands on these ranges and 
the Menominee. In the first the company are exploring 
east of Tower and near Ely with good prospect of suc- 
cess; in the second they have several large explored but 
unopened mines in the Sherian, Shaw and others, and 
the lands of the Security Land & Exploration Company, 
and in the third their most favorable exploration is at 
Lac Fumee. 

The Federal Steel Company, through the Minnesota 
Iron Company, hold a vast territory on the Vermillion 
and Mesaba ranges. Those on the Vermillion range in- 
clude the Soudan hard ore mines at Tower, non-Besse- 
mer, and a majority interest in the Chandler mine at Ely, 
soft desirable Bessemer. There are also many explora- 
‘tions and thousands of acres of unopened lands along the 
formation. The Mesaba mines of this company are 
among the best on that range. They include the Fayal, 
yenoa, Elba, Corsica, all desirable soft Bessemer ore; 
the Auburn and Canton, not so desirable, and consider- 
able tracts of undeveloped lands, as well as the Moose, 
[ron Chief, Pittsburg and other explored and valuable 
tracts. A single one of these latter contains upward of 
20,000,000 tons of ore, while the Fayal is supposed to be 
good for 1,000,000 tons a year for the next 50 years or 
more. The Manila Iron Company operate some explora- 
tions on the Michigan ranges, and the Cundy and Iron 
Ridge are also in the possession of the company. 

The National Steel Company have for their chief pos- 
session in the lake region the splendid Chapin mine, a 
most desirable non-Bessemer ore. The Winthrop mine 
at Ishpeming is also theirs. They have in addition 25 
per cent. in the great Biwabik mine and a sixth share 
in the ore mined by the Oliver Company, under their 
purchase of the Oliver Furnace and holdings some time 
ago. This gives the National Steel Company a total of 
ore from their own sources the past year of more than 
2,000,000 tons. 

The ore properties of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany are confined to the Cambria and Lillie on the Mar- 
quette range and to the Franklin group, 50 per cent. of 
the Union and a 6 per cent. interest in the Mahoning 
mine. All these properties are Bessemer and some of 
them of a very high class. The company have also some 
undeveloped explorations that may result. 

Ore properties of other concerns are smaller, but are 
in some cases sufficient for a larger portion of their 
needs. ‘The necessity of controlling their own ore is so 
apparent now that no new steel making comapny would 
be likely to start business without first securing them- 
selves in at least a portion of the high grade ores that 
they would need. There are such stores of lower grades, 
and they are to be had at such prices, that the necessity 
of ownership of these is not so apparent. 

Aside from the steel makers who are heavily inter- 
ested in the ore mining business there are miners who 
have the making of pig iron as a side issue, and these 
include the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company of Ishpeming, 
the firm of Corrigan, McKinney & Co. of Cleveland and 
others. The mining business of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Company amounts to more than 1,000,000 tons a year, 
and they utilize a part of their lower grades of ore in 
charcoal furnaces near the mines. The company are 
making preparations to largely extend this branch of 
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their business. With several railways extending through 
their lands, with a large aereage of undeveloped mineral 
land and with more than 200,000 acres of densely wood- 
ed hard wood land, and with their own ore supplies, this 
conipany are in shape to make a considerable output of 
high grade charcoal iron at a reasonable price. 


The Present Vear, 


The indications are now that the mining of ore the 
coming season will be on as large or a larger seale than 
during 1900. The more important producing-consuming 
companies are preparing for a larger output, some of 
them markedly so. The proportion to be shipped from 
the Minnesota ranges will increase, indeed must do so 
as many of the mines of Michigan ranges are now min- 
ing pretty well up to their economical limits. Furnace- 
men will be called upon to use a still larger proportion 
of Mesabas in their mixture, a proceeding sure to excite 
no little protest on the part of many who now think they 
have more of that ore than they should have. But the 
pressure to consume as great a proportion of Mesabas 
will continue so long as these ores are sold at a less price, 
per iron unit than others, and this differential is likely 
to be permanent. -There are considerable amounts of 
ore left in stock at mines not sbipped before the close 
of navigation, and there are many thousand tons lying 
in cars in transit, caught by the extreme cold snap of 
late November. 

There has been much talk of a lower range of ore 
prices for the coming year, based on the expectation that 
the ore association controlling old range bessemers, 
will see fit to reduce its scale. The hope for lower prices 
is probably without foundation, except in so far as 
lower freights may cheapen ores at point of delivery. It 
is safe to say, in other words, that there will be very 
little shrinkage in the 1901 price of Association Bes- 
semers above that caused by the expected reduction in 
Indeed it is quite possible that a part of this 
shrinkage will be absorbed by the mines, and that the 
furnaces may not get all the benefit of lower Lake rates. 
Freight rates will probably rule from 50 to 65 cents 
under the season rate of 1900, and there is likely to be a 
part of the summer when they will be lower than 60 
cents a ton. It will be a year of exceedingly small profits 
for the vesselman, and of no profits at all for a large por- 
tion of the Lake fleet. It will be, on the other hand, a 
year of profits for mines and of a continuance of the 
careful search for ores that has characterized the past 
18 months. 

Orders have been given Chief Explorer Bradt of the 
Manilla (Federal Steel) Iron Company to cease all ex- 
plorations on the Menominee range, and he stopped at 
once, shipping all material and supplies to Duluth. It 
may be that work will resume at some of the explora- 
tions in the spring. There was very marked surprise 
when the orders were received, as it was supposed some 
of the work near Iron Mountain was exceedingly promis- 
ing. Federal Steel interests have not succeeded the past 
year in explorations as had been hoped, and have a large 
balance on the wrong side the ledger. I hear their work 
in section 25, 63-12 has cost $60,000, and its results ‘are 
not visible to the outsider at least. But unsuccessful 
explorations are not confined to this company, for not 
less than $300,000 have been spent unsuccessfully on the 
Vermillion range during the year. 

Not a mine is active now on the East Michigamme 
district; the Imperial and Beaufort were the last to close. 
Probably they will resume with others in the spring. 
The Imperial and Webster, operated by the Cleveland 
Cliffs Company, have been rejuvenated during the year 
and made to furnish a product of 85,000 tons, which is 
a good work. Beaufort’s shipments, by the Common- 
wealth Iron Company, were 1582 tons. The Beaufort 
is looking well underground. Another rejuvenated mine, 
the old Jackpot, on the Gogebic, now operated by the 
Pittsburgh Lake Angeline Company, has made a ship- 
ment of 34,016 tous. Jackpot’s prior shipments were 
under 7000 tons and most of this in 1892. 

A good deal of all rail shipments is going on to fur- 
naces. The Chapin has made ail rail shipments during 
the year of over 200,000 tons, and Crystal Falls, Quin- 
nesec, and Bessemer have sent out large amounts. Cleve 
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land Cliff mines are shipping to the company’s fur- 
naces, Lillie to Manistique, and others to local plants. 

On the Menominee shafts are being sunk at Armenia 
and Hope to open them for shipments next year. Super- 
intendent 8S. C. Bennett, who has had charge of these and 
the rest of the Corrigan properties on the range, has re- 
signed. He has a high reputation as a mining manager. 
Explorations have started 3 miles north of Amasa. The 
sibson exploration of the Oliver company has been sus- 
pended for the winter. It is supposed the showing is 
fair. Ore has shown in the James exploration at Iron 
River. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
has taken the action expected, and without hearing evi- 
dence of two of the roads at issue, and but part of that 
of the other, issued an order to-day for a reduction of 
Mesaba ore freight rates from 80 to 60 cents, of rates 
from Soudan from 90 to 70 cents, and of rate from Ely 
from $1 to 80 cents. This would make a difference of 
about $2,000,000 on the business of such a season as the 
present. The commission has been outgeneraled to a 
finish by the roads, and the latter now stand in a splendid 
position to fight the action before the courts, to which 
they will go, the action taken to-day being no finality. 
The commission has acted unreasonably throughout the 
entire hearing, has refused to receive testimony, has not 
been willing to give a reasonable time to the roads to 
prepare evidence, and has acted throughout as prosecutor, 
exercising no judicial supervision at any time. The rec- 
ords are such as will give the roads a practical cinch be- 
fore a court of justice, whatever may be the merits of 
the question, and the courts will be appealed to at once. 
A full hearing will then be had. 

The demand for ship plates and shapes will be in- 
creased by a contract just given the lake shipbuilding 
combination for four 450-foot ships for F. H. Peavey of 
Minneapolis, and A. B. Wolvin of Duluth. The boats are 
to duplicate the “ Mataafa ” of the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany, of about 7500 tons, and will be out in Septem- 
ber and October next. They will be for the ore and grain 
trade. They make 30 ships under contract by the Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Company. Other lake yards have on 
hand some ten steel ships of cargo size. D. E. W. 


a. 
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The Maryland Tin Plate Company. 





The Maryland Tin Pilate Company have broken 
ground at South Cumberland, Md., for the erection for 
the use of the N. & G. Taylor Company of Philadelphia, 
lessees, of an additional black plate plant, complete, in- 
cluding two hot and two cold mills, pickler, annealing 
furnaces, &c. The same will be covered by a steel 
structure 154 feet long by 75 feet wide, and will be en- 
tirely separate from the present mills. They are also 
doing the preliminary work for a third black plate mill, 
in case they decide to complete the third mill later on. 
They are also putting down the foundations for a mod- 
ern bar mill with a capacity of 5000 tons monthly, which 
they can complete in one month’s time, should they de- 
cide later to make all their own bars. New boilers will 
be added to furnish power for the additional mills and 
a new engine of 1000 horse-power will be put in. 

This entire product of black plates is shipped to the 
N. & G. Taylor Company’s tin plate works in Philadel- 
phia, where it is finished and tinned. Their tin house 
contains 25 tinning stacks and requires the output of 
more than seven black plate mills to feed it, the larger 
part of the output consisting of their special brands. 
Their present lease of seven years with the Maryland 
Tin Plate Company has, it is understood, been extended 
ten years. 

a eee oer 

Cramps-Vickers Sons & Maxim.—Report has it 
that next week a decision will be reached in the negoti- 
ations between the Cramps and Vickers Sons & Maxim. 
The $10,000,000 new 414 per cent. debenture bonds have 
already been underwritten in London, New York and 
Philadelphia. The Morton Trust Company are handling 
the issue in New York. The proceeds of $1,500,000 of 
these bonds will be used to retire the Cramps Company 
5 per cent. bonds at 110. The proceeds of $7,500,000 of 
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the new issue will pe mvested in a steel plant. Whether 
or not the Midvale plant will be purchased has yet to 
be determined, the decision hinging upon the acceptance 
by that company of the terms offered. Five million new 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock is to be ex- 
changed, share for share, for the present Cramps Com- 
pany stock, nearly $5,000,000 outstanding, which now 
pays 5 per cent. A syndicate stands ready to take the 
remaining $5,000,000 of new preferred stock, which will 
inject that much new capital into the combined busi- 
ness. The $10,000,000 new common stock will be taken 
by Vickers Sons & Maxim interests and will pay the cost 
of the American banking operations. 





Notes from Great Britain. 


Depression. 

LonDoN, December 22, 1900.—Even the pessimists are 
alarmed with the sudden depression into which the 
whole iron and steel trade has fallen during the past 
week. Personally, I have never been very hopeful that 
the prosperous period would last much longer, and it 
now seems that nothing short of a miracle will save 
us from a very serious trade depression in the next 
month or two. After four years of expanding trade it 
seems curious once again to be reading in the various 
papers of depression. There lie before me at the pres- 
ent moment four articles in well recognized authori- 
tative papers all with the heading “ Depression.” “ De- 
pression in the Iron Trade,” “‘ Depression in the Welsh 
Iron Trade”; another speaks of “ Deepening Gloom in 
the Lron, Steel and Coal Trades”; a fourth says “ No 
Improvement of Tone Revealed.” The sum and sub- 
stance of the whole situation is that the coal owners 
have rendered trade impossible, and that now when 
they have started to reduce their prices the market has 
slumped. In South Staffordshire the situation seems 
to be exceptionally bad. The high prices which obtained 
during the summer at length began to check trade, and 
since then buyers have been coy to an irritating degree. 
The consequence is that South Staffordshire furnaces 
have been either blown out or damped down. To make 
matters worse one large manufacturer has called his 
creditors together, while the old Hange furnaces at Tip- 
ton carried on by Round Bros. for nearly half a century 
have gone io the auctioneer’s hammer. The proprietors 
resolved upon this course because of the heavy cost of 
manufacture due to fuel charges and because the fur- 
naces are now slightly out of date. At the Birming- 
ham iron trade meeting held last Thursday there was a 
good attendance, but very little business was transacted, 
while it was decided to prolong the Christmas holidays 
for a fortnight. It is hoped that in the meantime the 
market will steady itself; but I do aot think this hope 
has much chance of being realized. It is argued that an 
improvement is bound to be near because it is known 
that a large amount of work is being held back, while 
stocks are very small. But contracts are also running 
out and it cannot be denied that customers have lost 
confidence in the stability of prices. The Birmingham 
manufacturers are calling loudly for a revision of col- 
liery owners’ lists, as it is felt that at the present mo- 
ment the key to the position is the price of coal. The 
official iron trade prices are still being quoted with all 
the solemnity of Mr. Bumble. Marked bars, $50.50; 
North Staffordshire unmarked bars, $40; Bessemer bil- 
lets, 827: best Siemens billets, $27.25; mild steel bars, 
$41; steel girders, $40, and so on. That these prices are 
more apparent than real may be judged from the fact 
that on December 20 a Birmingham merchant received 
from Belgium quotations for common merchant bars 
f.o.b. Antwerp, $32: basic steel merchant bars, f.o.b. 
Antwerp, $27.60. The Birmingham merchant points out 
that as these official quotations are generally supposed 
to be for consumption in Government quarters, and as a 
guide to Government prices in making out Government 
contracts, they cannot fail to undermine the confidence 
of the Government departments. He says the public 
must not be astonished if some Government departments 
feel tempted to place their orders in America and on 
the Continent without inviting tenders from home manu- 
facturers. Indeed, it looks as if even yet British iron- 
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miasters are not fully alive to the serious nature of the 
situation. In South Wales the Albion Steel Works have 
discontinued operations and the staff paid off. The 
smelting furnaces of the Briton Ferry Iron Company 
have also temporarily closed down, while the Cambrian 
coke workmen are working on day to day contracts. 
The iron market in the north of England is in an equally 
precarious condition, the situation of makers and mer- 
chants being most unfavorable. And just as in the 
Midlands, so in the North of England, the consumers 
are still steadily holding off and certainly they are not 
entering into contracts. Everything points to a falling 
market, and there is every fear that with the turn of the 
new year matters will be even worse. In the north of 
England a healthy trade has hitherto been done with 
the Continent in the spring of each year. But the Ger- 
man iron and steel trade seem to be in an equally parlous 
condition, so that that particualr trade seems to be lost 
to us at a time when we want it most. I have already 
indicated that German merchants, having bought large 
stocks of pig iron and finding the trade activity 
thus unexpectedly terminated, were trying to unload 
upon the English market. This movement is now be- 
ing felt to an acute degree. German merchants are of- 
fering to resell hematite at $17 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, where stocks ure rapidly rising. In Scotland it is 
just the same; the Scottish market will follow the Mid- 
lands in prolonging the holidays as long as possible, but 
no new contracts are coming in, and so far as I can see 
at present the Glasgow holidays will last pretty much 
through January. Scotch hematite pig iron makers are 
selling at $20, but this price is too high when we re- 
member that West Cumberland hematite can be bought 
in the Glasgow district at $2 cheaper. American plates 
are now being unsbipped in the Clyde in large quan- 
tities, 3000 tons of steel being unloaded as I write. The 
puddled iron trade is just simply at a standstill. What 
is worse, the Scottish malleable trade has been losing 
money heavily during the past few months. This move- 
mentisso sudden andstartling that makers and merchants 
have not yet habituated themselves to the dramatic 
change from prosperity to adversity. I imagine the de- 
pression has been accentuated by most discouraging 
news from South Africa. The war seems far from over, 
and as I write there are most ominous rumors as to a 
rising of the Dutch in Cape Colony. The money mar- 
ket continues to grow in stringency and altogether the 
outlook is very gloomy. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brings up his Budget next April he will find 
himself the most unpopular man in the Empire. 


The Reduction in Coal Prices, 


As I have indicated above the coal masters seem at 
last to be coming to their senses and the railway com- 
panies are now buying coal at a reduction of $2.75, as 
compared with a month ago. There seems general 
satisfaction that the coal ring has been broken into, and 
I should not be surprised if we hear before long of some 
vindictive reports calculated to make the coal owners 
sorry they ever “ held up” the iron trade to the point of 
paralysis. 

Russian Freights for German Iron. 


The attention of British iron manufacturers has been 
called to an alleged arrangement with the Russian and 
German Governments. Whether an actual arrange- 
ment has been made is doubtful; but that negotiations 
are proceeding is certain. The proposed arrangement is 
between the Russian railroads and the Prussian National 
railroads, to carry into execution a project of the Rus- 
sian Minister of Finance, which aims to obtain for Rus- 
sian petroleum lower transportation charges on Russian 
railroads. Germany it is alleged is willing to carry on 
her railways Russian oil at one-sixteenth of a kopeck 
per pood per verst provided Russia reciprocates by giv- 
ing low railway rates for German iron. The principle 
apparently has been agreed upon by both Governments 
and freight schedules are now being made out on this 
basis. The differential rates granted by Russia com- 
prise ironware and manufactured iron as well as pig 
iron. This agreement discriminates badly against 
British trade and, in so far as Americans are pushing 
their trade in Russia, it will injure them, too. As Rus- 
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sia is going to be one of the great markets of the near 
future it will be well for Americans to watch this closely 
und see if anything can be done. 


German Armor Plate Manufacture, 


Baron Stumm, one of the chief armor plate manu- 
facturers in Germany, has made a statement which ap- 
pears in a recent report of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs of the German Reichstag, in which are several in- 
teresting figures as to the cost of armor plates. The 
business profits of the Krupp and Dillingen works on 
armor plates, he says, had been quoted as amounting to 
176,000,000 marks. The new armored ships required 
49,000.tons of armor material at a cost of 113,000,000 
marks. Therefore, even if it were taken for granted 
that half the price constituted a clear profit, this would 
amount only to 56,000,000 marks, which, divided over 
16 years, would be 3,500,000 marks annually, or 1,750,- 
000 marks for each concern. The manufacture of armor 
plate, he continues, is very difficult; within 20 years the 
method of manufacturing has been remodeled three 
times. The least mistake results in rejection, and nat- 
urally entails heavy losses. For years the prices of 
armor plates had not been raised, although wages and 
cost of raw material had doubled. So far the letter. In 
reply to this, according to the report, the committee 
argued that the total demand for armor plate, based 
upon the estimates for new vessels and remodeling for 
the next 16 years, would amount to the sum of 260,000,- 
000 marks and not 113,000,000 marks. If, therefore, as 
would seem to be admitted by Baron Stumm, half was 
profit, this would amount to 130,000,000 marks, which 
would be divided between only two firms. A net profit 
consisting of half the contract price was exorbitant. 
Therefore a termination of the monopoly, either by the 
establishment of works by the Empire or by the par- 
ticipation of trustworthy competitors, appeared to the 
committee as strongly advisable. 





Iron Making in Australia. 


The annually increasing quantity of iron, in the raw 
and partly manufactured state, imported into these colo- 
nies is causing greatly increased attention to be drawn 
to the possibility of developing the manufacturing trade 
locally. 

The value of imports into Australia and Tasmania 
(exclusive of New Zealand), during 1899, of iron, raw or 
partly manufactured, was £2,326,000, equaling, in round 
numbers, 388,000 tons. Of this amount the colony of 
Victoria took over 65,000 tons, value £611,000. These 
figures, considering the population of Australia, say 4,- 
500,000 of people, may be considered fairly large. 

Large ironstone deposits of a reputedly rich nature 
exist in Victoria, New South Wales and Tasmania, and 
have lately been the subject of much interest on the 
part of English and lcecal capitalists. ‘The Federal Iron 
Company of Lal Lal, Victoria, a short account of whom 
has appeared before, have just placed their prospectus 
before the public. Capital £60,000 in £1 shares, of which 
the present proprietors of the mines take £15,000, £25,000 
are offered to the public at par, and £20,000 shares are 
held in reserve by the company. Twenty-five thousand 
shares at £1 each seem a small quantity to provide the 
working capitai for an undertaking of this natuve, but, 
granted that the directors find it sufficient, there seems 
no doubt of their ability to supply a good quality iron 
at Melbourne foundries at about £3 per ton, as against 
the present price of about £5 15s. to £7. 

The company will in all probability obtain State as- 
sistance, either in the form of reduced carriage on the 
railways (State owned) or in the way of a pvotective 
tariff as soon as they are able to prove their ability to 
create another industry likely to benefit the colony. The 
present increased cost of iron, due to increased consump- 
tion and increased cost of production throughout the 
world, is another factor in their favor. Nor is the above 
the only scheme of its class. 

The New South Wales Government are at present 
negotiating with an English syndicate, the Blyth River 
Iron Company, for the supply of 100,000 tons of steel 
rails to be manufactured locally from ore to be shipped 
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to New South Wales from Tasmania, where the com- 
pany possess land containing rich ironstone deposits. 

The above notes will serve to show the way the wind 
blows out here. American pig iron has enjoyed a very 
fair share of popularity among local founders here dur- 
ing the past few years, and has been energetically hus- 
tled into favor, although lately, I understand, imports 
have been in small quantities. All local indications point 
to the fact that American makers will in the near future 
have a protective barrier built against their pig iron in 
favor of the local article. 


~ —_— —_— ED 


Trade Publications. 


New Shops.—We have received a complete descrip- 
tion of the new shops of the Canadian Rand Drill Com- 
pany, Limited, at Sherbrooke, Quebec, built under the 
supervision of James F. Lewis. The shops are located 
on the south side of the Magog River, upon the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and are so designed 
and aranged as to provide for growth in the future. The 
buildings are designed according to the latest ideas of 
factory construction, while the equipment is up to date 
in every respect. 


Power Presses, Shapers and Drop Hammers.—A 
large catalogue has been received from the Perkins Ma- 
chine Company, Boston, Mass., describing the several 
machines built by them. They manufacture a full line 
of plain and adjustable power presses, single and double 
acting. Their power horning and blanking presses are 
provided with an adjustable bed to conform to the vary- 
ing thickness of the dies. This construction also facili- 
tates the manufacture of lock seamed tinware, stove 
pipe, elbows, &c., and obviates the necessity of a bar 
folder for forming the hooks on the body blank before 
rolling the same on a forming machine. Their presses 
furnished with single and double feed rolls are espe- 
cially designed for blanking, piercing and forming small 
articles such as boxes, buttons, chains, &c. A strip of 
stock is fed from right to left or left to right. The first 
rolls feed the stock as the plunger goes up, while the op- 
posite rolls take care of the scrap stock. These rolls are 
generally made of steel, but sometimes of hard rubber, 
composition or wood, according to the material to be 
handled. Some of their power presses are also fitted 
wita automatic feed rolls and inking attachment, print- 
ing in two colors and punching cards at the same opera- 
tion. Their single and double punching and shearing 
machines are made with any desired depth of throat from 
6 inches up, and are all equipped with automatic stops. 
Their automatic clutch is very simple in design and posi- 
tive and instantaneous in its action. Their open gap 
drop hammer is especially adapted for stamping long 
work where the straight sided presses would interfere. 
The bed and uprights are cast in one piece and the 
guides are made extra long so as to insure accurate work. 
They also describe the largest compressed air drop ham- 
mer ever built, which will handle a blank 30 inches wide 
by 7% feet long of sheet steel, No. 22 gauge. Their 15- 
inch noiseless adjustable friction shaper will take a 
44-inch chip 1-16-inch thick in cast iron with ease. With 
this shaper is provided a vise which possesses many ad- 
mirable features. 


Horizontal Milling Machines.—The Becker-Brainard 
Milling Machine Company, Hyde, Mass., have prepared 
a complete catalogue of their horizontal milling machines 
with attachments, automatic gear cutters, milling cut- 
ters, cutter grinders, &c. Their No. 1 Universal is a very 
large and powerful machine. It will drive gangs of cut- 
ters 18 inches long on wrought iron, and yet it is capable 
of such accurate work that it can be used in the tool 
room. It will cut bevel, spur and worm gears, also all 
of the various milling cutters needed for any kind of 
work, such as straight, bevel, spiral, conical or irregular 
shaped mills. It is also adapted for milling straight or 
circular slots, fluting taps or reamers, cutting key seats, 
cam cutting, and a variety of other jobs almost innumer- 
able. In their upright plain milling machines the auto- 
matic feed is by a worm running in a rack, the teeth of 
which are worked out to exactly fit the worm. A spiral 
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pinion connected with a crank shaft also engages the rack 
and runs as an idler when the machine is feeding auto- 
matically. When the automatic feed is tripped the worm 
drops clear of the rack and the table is run back by 
means of the spiral pinion direct, at the rate of 3 inches 
for each turn of the crank. The combination of screw 
feed and rack and pinion return gives to a great extent 
the advantages of both kinds of feed without the disad- 
vantages of either. Where, however, it is necessary to 
mill to a line it is better that the worm should not drop 
out, therefore some of the machines are so made as to keep 
the worm always in mesh, and the quick movement back 
is by means of Brainard’s patent quick return gearing. 
On some of the largest sizes, on which the work table is 
very heavy, a third plan is adopted; here the automatic 
stop dog disconnects the outer feed worm without affect- 
ing the main feed work in the rack. Upon pushing a 
hand latch the main worm is dropped and the table is 
easily and quickly run back by means of the spiral pin- 
ion. The bearings of the work table in the carriage are 
very long, and the length of feed is limited only by the 
length of table. The work table has three longitudinal 
T slots and oil or tool pan at each end. 

Gaskets and Boiler Tube Ferrules.—The McKim 
Gasket Mfg. Company, Ninety-sixth street and River, 
South Chicago, describe their gaskets and ferrules in a 
neat catalogue. Their gaskets for ammonia, alkalies, 
gases, acids, &c., are made of a special packing incased 
in a soft rolled metal impervious to chemical action and 
sufficiently ductile and elastic to make a tight and elas- 
tic joint without straining the bolts or union. Their gas- 
kets for steam, gas, air, &c., are made of rubber incased 
in soft rolled copper extra annealed so that they will ac- 
commodate themselves to faces on rough joints. Their 
water tube boiler gaskets cannot blow out, are reversi- 
ble and interchangeable, will not leak whether the boiler 
is hot or cold, and can be used again and again. 

Gas and Gasoline Engines.—A catalogue from the 
New Era Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio, describes 
their gas and gasoline engines in detail. These engines, 
which are in sizes of from 5 to 125 horse-power, are built 
on the plan of a lateral shaft rotated by a spiral gear 
on the crank shaft, which in turn drives the governor 
by bevel gears and operates directly on the valve stems 
by means of cams. The valves are arranged so that they 
can be taken out or ground in by merely removing the 
nut that holds them in without disturbing any other 
part. The engines are provided with either an electric 
spark or hot tube igniter. These engines are reliable and 
economical in operation. 

Engine Packings.—The United States Metallic Pack- 
ing Company of Philadelphia have prepared a pamphlet 
descriptive of their packings for marine and stationary 
engines. The company mention that they have supplied 
over 125,000 packings with most satisfactory results, and 
that their output for the single year of 1899 was 12,365. 
The main success of their packing is due to its flexibility 
—that is, no matter how badly an engine is out of align- 
ment or how much play there is between the cross heads 
and guides or between the piston and cylinder, the pack- 
ing floats with the rod, offering very little resistance. 

Chuck Monitor Lathes.—A circular of the Garvin 
Machine Company of Spring and Varick streets, New 
York, deals with their automatic lever chuck monitor 
lathes. The special feature of their class of monitors 
is the addition of the back forming atttachment, which 
is supplied with all sizes of machines, thus enabling all 
round castings of irregular shape to be finished by one 
passage of the forming tool, and at the same time to 
have the end bored, threaded, or drilled, as the case may 
require. The slip jaws used in their chucks interchange 
with the standard makes of slip jaw chucks. 

Pipe and Boiler Coverings.—A catalogue from the 
Philip Carey Mfg. Company of Lockland, Ohio, deals 
with their coverings for steam pipes and boilers. These 
coverings are absolutely fire proof, and being thorough 
nonconductors of heat, confine the heat to the pipes and 
prevent its loss through radiation. They prevent the 
condensation of steam, obviate the necessity of excessive 
firing and largely reduce the amount of fuel necessary 
to operate a plant. 
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Machine Tools.—The Fox Machine Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in their catalogue No. 19 deal with 
their single and multiple spindle high speed drills, mill- 
ing machines and open side and crank shapers. In their 
No. 6 high speed multiple drill each spindle has inde- 
pendent vertical adjustment so that the required holes 
on all sides of large and irregular jigs may be drilled 
on the same machine, thereby saving much time. 

The Davis Gas Engine.—The Davis Gasoline Engine 
Works, Waterloo, Iowa, have just issued a fine catalogue 
of their line of engines which enters more comprehen- 
sively into the details of construction than any of their 
previous publications. These engines are modern and 
automatic, are operated by natural or manufactured 
gas, gasoline or naphtha, and range from 3 to 45 horse- 
power. They are supplied with the Davis automatic 
governor, whose weight is in the rim of the fly wheel, 
which makes it more sensitive than if placed close to 
the shaft, and which they claim, if used in connection 
with their solid lock admitting valve, produces great 
economy in the use of fuel. The Davis governor is the 
result of years of experience, regulating the number of 
explosions in proportion to the load the engine is carry- 
ing, and is guaranteed to be at all times reliable. The 
company make both stationary and portable horizontal 
engines. The catalogue contains numerous testimonials. 

Boring and Turning Mills and Multiple Spindle 
Drills.—T'wo catalogues, B and C, have been received 
from the Baush Machine Tool Company of Springfield, 
Mass., describing their multiple spindle drills and bor- 
ing and turning mills. The spindles of these drills are 
adjustable independently, both vertically and horizon- 
tally, so that they may be made to cover any lay out. 
Their automatic stop and feed permits of great ease and 
rapidity in operating the head, besides relieving the 
workman of much unnecessary handling. It is thor- 
oughly automatic, but may be operated by hand at the 
option of the attendant. ‘The machines illustrated are 
of both the vertical and horizontal types and carry from 
4 to 24 spindles. In boring and turning mills they have 
made several improvements during the past year which 
render these machines unsurpassed for economy and 
convenience of operating and for general adaptability to 
a wide line of work. Their 30-inch mill will take in 15% 
inches under the cross rail. It has 16 changes of speed, 
varying from 1% to 63 revolutions per minute. The 
feeds range from 1-40 to 4%, inch, with 16 changes. The 
swivel turret previded with this machine is 10 inches in 
diameter and has four holes. The turret slide has a 
traverse of 16 inches and in the swivel head can be set at 
any angle up to 30 degrees and will face 30 inches in 
diameter. This mill is regularly furnished with a three- 
jaw independent and universal chuck combined, but can 
be fitted with a plain table with or without jaws. A 
special feature of the combined chuck lies in the fact 
that it can be used independent or universal without the 
removal of any part. If it is desired to use it as a plain 
table it can be done by removing the jaws. 

Coal and Iron.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., have prepared a very ele- 
gant volume, quarto size, in illustration of their several 
plants and mines. The original charter of this company 
was granted by Tennessee in 1860, after which they ac- 
quired the properties of the Sewanee Mining Company, 
the Southern States Coal, Iron & Land Company and the 
Sewanee Furnace Company, all in Tennessee. From 
1886 to 1900 they obtained contro] of the properties of 
the Alice Furnace Company, the Pratt Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, and the Linn Iron Works, the DeBardeleben Coal 
& Iron Company, the Cahaba Coal Mining Company, the 
Sheffield Coal, Iron & Steel Company and the Smith Min- 
ing Company, all in Alabama,and also the Bessemer Roll- 
ing Mill Company’s property at Bessemer, and the Rob- 
inson Mining Company, while in 1898 they built the 
Ensley Steel Works. Work upon the steel works at 
Ensley, Ala., was begun in July, 1898, the first heat be- 
ing poured in November of the following year. The plant 
was erected under the supervision of the Wellman-Sea- 
ver Engineering Company. While this plant is surpassed 
in point of capacity by at least one other plant in the 
world, it stands unsurpassed by any one in point of en- 
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tirely modern design, employing in the minutest detail 
every advantageous mechanical aid and device known 
in modern steel making and in point of harmonic and 
economic arrangement. The location of the plant is ideal 
for the handling of material during manufacture and for 
the shipping of the completed product. The process em- 
ployed is the basic open hearth. The rail mill now in 
course of construction is continuous with the buildings 
and machinery of the mill department. It will include 
three trains of three-high rolls, tables, curver, hot beds, 
straighteners, &c. This mill is intended to turn out either 
small billets or rails up to 106-pound sections. The Ens- 
ley furnaces division comprises four blast furnaces in 
operation, with a fifth completed and nearly ready to 
blow, all in one plant. The by-product coke ovens are 
on the north side of the Ensley furnaces’ stock house. 
They take coal from the Pratt mines division, convert it 
into coke and deliver it free of charge for transportation 
into bins in the furnace stock house by means of inclines 
operated with endless ropes. The coke is thus charged 
into the blast furnace before it has materiaily cooled 
from red heat. In addition the plant delivers to the steel 
works over 1,000,000 cubie feet of coke oven gas daily, 
this gas being a practical equivalent of the same amount 
of natural gas. Doubling the size of this plant is now 
under way. There are 300 coke ovens at the Robertson 
and 420 at the Bessemer plant, located conveniently 
to the furnaces,which entirely consume their product. 
They use coal from the company’s Blue Creek 
mines. In the Bessemer Rolling Mill division are 
24 single puddling furnaces of modern design, hav- 
ing a total capacity of 50 tons per day. The 
product from these is handled by a rotary squeezer and 
then by the muck mill, with roughing and finishing rolls 
and complete muck train. The sheet mill and plate mill 
are provided with roughing and finishing rolls, the for- 
mer also having annealing furnaces in addition to the 
heating furnace. The bar mill has three-high rolls and 
the guide mill has one complete S-inch train, making flats 
and bands up to 3 x 14inch and squares up to %-inch. The 
plant at Oxmoor includes two blast furnaces, while the 
Alice furnaces are two in number, and there are in addi- 
tion 250 coke ovens. The Pratt mines division embraces 
14 coal mines and 1072 coke ovens. The coal output of 
this division now averages about 7000 tons daily, and 
with the new mines now being developed this will be 
increased to over 9000 tons. The West Pratt mines have 
a daily capacity of about 1800 tons. In this division are 
976 coke ovens in operation and 106 building. The book 
before us deals in detail with the other plants and min- 
ing properties of the company, of which it presents many 
very handsome and splendidly printed half-tone en- 
gravings. 

Planers.—-The Cincinnati Planer Company of Cincin- 
nati describe their planers in a catalogue just issued. 
The bed is of the modern deep pattern, thoroughly braced 
throughout by box girders. The table is dirt proof, is of 
unusual thickness and is scraped to an acurate bearing 
on the bed. The housings are of such proportions as to 
insure the greatest stiffness. The cross rail is of extra 
width and is strengthened by an arch shaped brace on 
the back. The head is graduated for swiveling and is 
provided with automatic feed in all directions. It can 
be operated from either end of the cross rail and has a 
quick return. The down feed screw is provided with 
micrometer adjustment, graduated to thousandths. The 
shifting device is so constructed that the table reverses 
without shock or jar. It is also provided with a safety 
locking device, preventing the table from starting except 
at the will of the operator. 

mail leancapelgiai 

W. A. Clark of Butte, Mont., is credited with the 
statement that his contract for the sale of copper 
through Lewisohn Brothers expires January 31 and that 
after that he shall use most of it in his own wire works 
at Elizabethport, N. J., where 3,000,000 pounds of copper 
rods and copper wire are being produced per month. 





The Morgan continuous bar mill at Mingo Junction, 
Ohio recently rolled 1,029,960 pounds of 144-inch squares 
in 24 hours. 
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The Adverse Influence of High Prices. 


Quite a number of interesting problems were worked 
out in the past year, some satisfactorily and others not 
s0 agreeably. The outlook for 1900 was considered very 
bright when the year was born, but we can now see on 
what a precarious foundation the faith in the future 
then rested. The year opened with an enormous amount 
of business booked by manufacturers in all lines, much 
of which had been taken at high prices and some at not 
only the highest prices for a number of years, but con- 
siderably higher than any one dreamed would again pre- 
vail in the iron trade. Under such circumstances optim- 
ism is apt to run riot and to picture a glorious vista of 
unending good times. The extraordinary demand pre- 
vailing throughout 1899 had greatly exceeded the capac- 
ity of the modern or well equipped iron and steel plants, 
and prices had consequently advanced to levels which 
permitted the restarting of long idle works that had 
been forced out of the race by their high cost of produc- 
tion. Such a condition of affairs could not be expected 
to be permanent, but the knotty question to be answered 
was, How long would it last? Some, and they were not 
novices in the iron trade, said for two or three years. 
Others, more cautious, believed that the Presidential 
campaign, which was considered the only possible dis- 
turber of business in sight, would inject a feeling of con- 
servatism during the fall months, but even they did not 
look for a serious decline in prices from that cause, but 
merely a temporary lull. A small section of the trade 
took the position that prices had been pushed too far 
and that a readjustment would have to be made. Events 
showed the last view to be the correct one. Very little 
buying was done in the early part of the year, but it took 
considerable time for the trade to admit that the cause 
of the diminished business was excessive prices. When 
this was acknowledged, concessions began to be made, 
which did not stop until cost had been struck at average 
works on pig iron, steel billets, merchant bars, plates, 
and perhaps some other products. Thus was a very de- 
cisive answer given to the great question under discus- 
sion at the beginning of the year. 

We can look back over the year and point out quite 
a number of influences which in one way or another un- 
favorably affected trade, but it must be admitted that 
high prices caused the greatest mischief. The spirit of 
enterprise was checked and consumption declined when 
iron and steel products, or manufactured articles taking 
considerable iron and steel, began to appear dear to buy- 
ers. They had not protested when the first advances 
were made from depression prices, but bought very free- 
ly and continued to buy freely until they were paying 
double, or almost double. Then they balked and the be- 
ginning of the end came. Fortunately the corner was 
turned before the year ended, and 1900 has gone out 
with an awakening of trade and a tendency to higher 
prices in its favor. Thus the iron trade will have rather 
pleasant recollections of the year, notwithstanding the 
appalling dullness of the spring and summer. The les- 
son taught by the experiences of the year, however, 
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should not be forgotten. The temptation to advance 
prices to excessive figures under the strain of a steadily 
accelerating demand should be rejected. Manufacturers 
are now rapidly getting on uncertain ground in the for- 
mation of combinations to sustain prices, some of which 
are of a formidable character because they include the 
total productive capacity in the line covered. To be in 
any degree permanent, these combinations must keep 
prices at reasonable figures and thereby encourage con- 
sumption, instead of check it. If this shall be done, with 
the glorious prospects for 1901 now unfolding before the 
trade, we have no doubt that the year will prove emi- 
nently satisfactory in a sustained volume of business 
and a comfortable margin of profit. 


_ 
ee 





Electricity vs. Steam for Railroads. 


The question whether electricity will supplant steam 
as a motive force for railways, during the century upon 
which we are now entering, is one of much interest to 
engineers in all countries. Too much weight can easily 
be given to personal opinion on a point of this kind, since 
what a man thinks on the subject depends largely upon 
his point of view. The electrical engineers are venturing 
very confident predictions, but allowing as much as may 
seem proper for the influence of professional enthusiasm, 
it would appear that they have the best of the argument 
in this discussion with the steam engineers. The locomo- 
tive is a very interesting piece of machinery, and has 
been of incalculable value to civilization, but from the 
limitations of its shape and general proportions it gets 
less energy out of the fuel it consumes than any other 
form of engine. ‘The best it will average in ordinary rail- 
road practice is from 4 to 6 per cent. of the theoretical 
value of the fuel it uses. This is far below the economy 
attainable through the generation of distributed electrical 
currents and their conversion into power. The steam 
locomotive still has a function which is peculiarly its 
own, and it must be admitted that it meets the require- 
ments of present conditions in the haulage of heavy and 
infrequent freight trains better than the electro-motor 
could be expected to do. For the same work the elec- 
trically actuated traction engine would have to be made 
as heavy as the present freight locomotive, and its incon- 
stant demands upon the current, due to varying loads, 
would be so onerous as to make the cost of installation 
impracticably high. But with the change of motive power, 
it is fair to assume that the system of train dispatching 
would be modified to conform to it, and that the traffic 
would be so handled as to load the dynamos uniformly. 
More frequent and lighter trains would move more traf- 
fic, with less injury to permanent way and a consequent 
economy of operating expenses in proportion to tonnage 
hauled. 

English railroad engineers have been somewhat agi- 
tated of late by the fact that some of the most practical 
of their guild have gone over to the other side and taken 
their ‘place upon the picket line of the electrical engi- 
neering camp. For example, the superintendent of the 
Midland Railway, Mr. Langdon, in a paper read a few 
days ago before the Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
gave the public some facts and estimates which are of 
great interest, especially to shareholders. Taking the 50- 
mile section of the Midland line between London and 
Bedford as a basis, Mr. Langdon figures out very plausi- 
bly a saving to the company of £250,000 per year in mov- 
ing its traffic by electricity instead of by steam. The ex- 
perience of 24 years, carefully tabulated, shows the cost 
of moving the traffic of this section to be 8.943 pence per 
train mile. Allowing for every item of the necessarily 
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costly electrical installation, which would be of the best 
and most permanent character, Mr. Langdon shows that 
a liberal estimate of the cost of moving the traffic of this 
section electrically would be 7.021 pence per train mile. 
The estimated saving of £250,000 per annum is calculated 
on the number of trains now run. In all probability it 
would be much greater. No allowance is made for the in- 
creased traffic to be expected when higher speeds and 
entire freedom from many of the annoyances of railway 
travel are offered to the public. That trains would in- 
crease in number may reasonably be expected, since a 
frequent service would cost very little more than an in- 
frequent one. In view of this consideration it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that the gain in gross earnings 
would fully equal the economy in operating expenses. If 
so, the advantage to the company would in one year pay 
the estimated cost of the substitution, £10,000 per mile. 
It might fall a long way short of this and still be a very 
attractive business proposition to the shareholders. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the 50-mile section 
of the Midland from London to Bedford presents condi- 
tions very different from those to be found on many sec- 
tions of railroad in Great Britain. The problem would 
be found to have altogether different aspects when there 
was no suburban travel to accommodate and no local 
traffic to build up. It follows, therefore, that even com- 
parisons so surprisingly in favor of electricity as Mr. 
Langdon makes for a part of the Midland system might 
be extremely misleading if applied to parts of the Kan- 
sas Pacific, for example, or even to some of the lines in 
New York State. This, however, in no sense weakens 
the argument in favor of electric traction for trunk lines 
and local roads between populous centers. It means 
simply that the substitution of electricity for steam 
will begin where the economies are greatest and the ad- 
vantages most obvious, and that the locomotive will be 
pushed gradually back, finding its steadily narrowing 
field of usefulness in districts where an infrequent train 
service meets all the requirements of the traffic. 

Mr. Langdon’s figures are based on electricity gener- 
ated by dynamos driven by steam engines. This means 
a large and costly consumption of coal—less, of course, 
than locomotives would use or waste, but still a great 
deal. Experience has shown that water power may be 
utilized to generate currents very cheaply, and that at 
practicable cost such currents may be distributed, with 
very little loss, over areas of more than 150 miles radius. 
Water powers sufficient for the operation of considerable 
sections of railroad can be found on or near the lines of 
most of the roads east of the Mississippi, at much less 
intervals than mark the present practicable limits of cur- 
rent transmission. However great the cost of utilizing 
such powers, the resulting fuel economies would be so 
important as to leave no room for discussion as to the 
wisdom of doing so. To operate a railroad without fuel 
cost would warrant heavy expenditures in an electrical 
installation. Many of the available water powers, while 
ample for the operation of considerable sections of road 
having a limited traffic, are of no great present value 
for other purposes, since they are not great enough to 
warrant such developments as would now attract capital 
seeking speculative investment in connection with public 
utilities. A quarter of a century hence they are likely to 
be almost beyond price. A water power, if continuous, 
is better than a coal mine, and with the best types of 
turbines the utilization of head is so complete as to ac- 
count for every foot-pound not consumed in friction of 
moving parts, which is minimized to the least expression. 
In connection with such powers utiiized for purposes re- 
quiring a variable load which may fluctuate between 
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wide extremes, the storage battery has a function which 
cannot be claimed for it in connection with electricity 
generated by steam power. Theoretically, it is the same 
in one case as in the other, but practically the difference 
is very great, as will be seen without explanation. 

To the traveling public the advantages of electrical 
traction would be conspicious. The absence of smoke, 
cinders and asphyxiating vapors would make travel 
much more comfortable than now. It would also reduce 
to a minimum the annual fire losses due to the showering 
of incandescent sparks along the lines of the railroads, 
when a sharp exhaust causes the locomotive to cough 
up its half consumed fuel. The amount of property, in- 
cluding crops, timber and buildings, annually destroyed 
by accidental fires thus caused runs high in the millions, 
and with litigations and judgments adds to the cost of 
railway management. With electric traction we can 
count on higher average speeds, and much better and 
safer car lighting than can now be provided on any but 
the show trains, which are run more for advertising pur- 
poses than for profits to the railroads. These problems 
have all been worked out successfully in connection with 
the trolley systems, which have multiplied so rapidly all 
over the country. Their application to the steam rail- 
road is simply a question of scale, and in the judgment 
of traffic experts they present no difficulties. 

What now seems to be the imminent development in 
connection with practical railroading suggests great 
economic possibilities, and perhaps throws some light 
upon the difficulty which has been experienced within 
the past half year in financing one or two of the old loco- 
motive plants, which have been somewhat conspicuously 
in the market. If this is true, it is only fair to say that 
it indicates a truer prophetic instinct than capital can 
usually be credited with. The locomotive probably has 
at least 25 years more of useful life, but it is quite possi- 
ble that the number will not increase in future as rapidly 
as in the past. 


— 
—— 


Consolidations and Technical Improvements. 





The manager of one of the great consolidations has 
called our attention to one development which has been 
brought about by the formation of these aggregations. 
A very progressive man himself in the handling of his 
own concern, now one of the principal constituent com- 
panies, he acknowledges that he can undertake now 
technical improvements which he would not have dared 
to consider formerly. Great as his plant was, and 
backed though it was by ample capital, it was not strong 
enough to do pioneer or experimental work along the 
lines of obvious development in manufacturing methods. 
Now, however, he feels justified in taking up long cher- 
ished plans because he can not alone command the best 
engineering talent in the country and call to his aid 
all the experience in his own branch, but because, too, 
the cost of such undertakings is distributed over a very 
much larger tonnage. When the manufacturing branch 
of the great consolidations is in the hands of progressive 
men then organization may be found to accelerate tech- 
nical progress, a somewhat different outcome of what 
was generally expected. The idea has taken root that 
large profits and the absence of the stimulus of the keen 
competition would lead to stagnation, and that may 
prove to be the case in some of the consolidations. But 
in reality it comes down again to the question of man- 
agement, on the technical side, just as it is the deter- 
mining factor at the commercial end. 


—_— 
—<—_— 





During the discussion of his paper before the British 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, Herbert A. Hum- 
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phrey, who is closely associated with Brunner, Mond & 
Co., Limited, stated that a gas engine built by the Pre- 
mier Gas Engine Company of Sandiacre, had obtained 
results which marked a world’s record for thermal ef- 
ficiency attained with producer gas. The remarkable 
result was reached of obtaining one indicated horse-power 
hour for an expenditure of 0.88 pound of cheap bitu- 
minous slack of so poser a quality that it only contains 
62 per cent. of carbon. It was unfortunate that for the 
present there is no means of absorbing the full output 
of this large engine, but Mr. Humphrey felt quite justi- 
fied in saying that when full load was reached a thermal 
efficiency of not less than 27 per cent. would be obtained 
as calculated on the brake horse-power and the lower 
calorific value of the Mond gas. 





——_— 


McAdamite Aluminum Solder. 


The principal difficulty heretofore met with in the 
working of sheet aluminum into articles of use has been 
the absence of a thoroughly efficient and reliable solder 
that could be readily applied by the metal worker with 
the ordinary means at his disposal. This “long felt 
want” has at length been supplied, according to W. A. 
McAdams of 978 Kent ayenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
claims that his McAdamite solder fulfills all the condi- 
tions necessary for the purpose of making a strong, neat 
and durable joint not only between two pieces of alu- 
minum, but between aluminum and any other metal, such 
as copper, brass, tin, lead or zinc. Specimens of work 
done by the solder invented by Mr. McAdams, which we 
have seen, tend to support the claims made for it. The 
joints are of neat appearance, and are so strong that the 
sheet metal itself tears apart before the joint is broken. 
Of course, the test of time has not yet been applied, but 
the inventor states confidently that the solder will hold 
as long as the metal to which it is applied lasts. It is of 
the exact color of aluminum, and is guaranteed not to 
discolor by time. 

The following directions for use given by Mr. Mc- 
Adams show how the solder should be applied: 

Tin or cover the surfaces to be soldered separately 
with the solder; when the articles are thus covered or 
tinned, place them together and heat by a copper solder- 
ing iron, or other means. Use a copper soldering iron. 
This iron needs to be as large as possible for the job; for 
instance, to solder a brass or an aluminum handle onto 
an aluminum frying pan, use from a 4 to a 6 pound 
iron. Aluminum articles that weigh 1 ounce or less, a 2- 

nough. 

ores cemee file, scratch or otherwise clean the 
surfaces to be joined. But it is not actually necessary to 
do this, as it only takes a little more effort to tin the sur- 
faces if you do not. The work needs to be kept still un- 
til the solder sets, which takes longer than one at first 
would expect. To save time, cold water can be thrown 
To tin, see that no other solder is upon the nose of the 
iron: file the nose clean, and melt some McAdamite 
solder onto it, to tin the iron. Apply the stick of solder 
to the work in the common way. Then move or rub the 
iron over the surface to be tinned (or covered) until you 
see that it has bitten or tinned on—it will take a few 
moments at first for the heat of the iron to heat up the 
aluminum enough at the place of tinning. Do not heat 
the iron red hot; but as one would for common tin and 
lead solder. It is a saving of time to use two soldering 
irons, the first to tin the articles and the other to melt 
them together. Do not use any fluxes. The solder con- 
tains its own flux. 

The solder, the manufacturer is careful to state, does 
not flow into a seam or joiut, but must be put there. It 
contains no lead, tin, bismuth, aluminum or phosphorus. 
Three grades of McAdamite solder are made: No. 1, 
melting at 480 degrees F., for very thin articles. No. 2, 
melting at 550 degrees F., the best of the three for gen- 
eral use. No, 3, melting at 610 degrees F., the strongest 
of them all. 

ee a Poe 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company of Boston, Mass., were 
recently in receipt of a letter from the Enterprise Foun- 
dry Company of Sackville, N. B., which contained this 
interesting evidence of the endurance of one of their 
blowers: “ We have had one of your No. 6 noiseless blow- 
ers in use for 28 years with entire satisfaction, but the 
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blast wheel is now apparently worn out and the left 
side piece is broken. If we had this left side piece and 
the blast wheel as shown in your circular it would make 
the blower all right. Can you furnish this for the No. 6 
blower which you were selling in 1872? This blower is 
driven by two belts, but we fear we have been driving 
it at too high a speed.” 


_ 


OBITUARY. 


«SAMUEL P. RICHARDS. 

Samuel Potts Richards, at one time a prominent iron 
founder, died in Camden, N. J., on December 22, aged 
87 years. Mr. Richards was born in Batsto, Burlington 
County, N. J., in 1813. He was the son of Jesse Rich- 
ards, who conducted an iron foundry at Batsto during 
the Revolutionary period, and who at that time cast a 
number of cannon for the American colonists. The de- 
ceased graduated from Princeton in 1833, and in 1840 
he went to New York, where he engaged in the iron 
commission business and the construction of water 
works plants in that State. On the death of his father, 
in 1854, Mr. Richards returned to Batsto and operated 
the iron foundry and a glass works, owned by his father, 
and continued in business until 1873, when he removed 
to Camden and retired from active business. 








GEORGE SMITH. 

George Smith, who for 40 years had conducted an 
iron foundry in Jersey City, N. J., died suddenly on De- 
cember 22 from heart disease, at his office in that city. 
Mr. Smith, who was 70 years of age, was a native of 
New York City. 

ALFRED S. REEVES. 

Alfred Scull Reeves, eldest son of Paul S. Reeves and 
a member of the firm of Paul S. Reeves & Sons, brass 
founders, of Philadelphia, died suddenly on December 
18 from heart disease, at his home in that city, in his 
thirty-ninth year. Mr. Reeves was born and educated 
in Philadelphia and took a course in mining and metal- 
lurgy at the Lehigh University. After leaving college 
he joined his father’s firm and became well known in the 
business circles of Philadelphia. 

JAMES S, DORAN. 

James Shreve Doran, superintending and constructing 
engineer of the International Navigation Company, died 
on December 17 of apoplexy, at his residence in Philadel- 
phia. He had been in failing health for the last two 
years, but continued to transact business up to the time 
of his death. Mr. Doran was born in February, 1834, at 
Middletown, Bucks County, Pa. When a youth he went 
to Philadelphia to serve an apprenticeship at the trade 
of a machinist in the People’s Works, and became in- 
terested in marine engineering. He became widely 
known throughout this and other countries as an ac- 
cepted authority on that subject. During the Civil War 
Mr. Doran enlisted in the United States Navy, and was 
on the ironclad “ Monitor” during the famous battle 
with the Confederate ironclad “ Merrimac.” At the con- 
clusion of the war Mr. Doran resumed marine engineer- 
ing and had charge of different transatlantic steam- 
ships. In 1873 he was made assistant superintendent of 
the American Line of steamships, and on the death of 
William Marshall, in 1883, succeeded him as superin- 
tending and constructing engineer of the company, who 
had become the International Navigation Company. 
Mr. Doran was the inventor of important improvements 
in marine engines. He superintended the construction 


of the engines of the steamships “St. Paul” and “St. 
Louis.” 


ALBERT P. REGER. 


Albert P. Reger of Philadelphia died on December 18 
at San Francisco, Cal., of apoplexy. Mr. Reger was 62 
years of age and was a native of Philadelphia. For more 
than 20 years he represented the Waterbury firm of Ben- 
edict & Burnham, brass founders, as Philadelphia agent, 
but retired about eight years ago. 


Cc. T. ORTON. 

C. T. Orton died at his home, in Brooklyn, Saturday, 
December 22. Mr. Orton was well known to the hard- 
ware trade from his long connection with it both as trav- 
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eling salesman and a member of a hardware firm in 
Boston. He was born in Woodbury, Conn., July 1, 1827. 
Coming to New York as a young man, he became identi- 
fied with the Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Company, who 
made table cutlery. When this account was transferred 
to Hermann Boker & Co. many yéars ago he also became 
identified with that concern. About six years ago he was 
stricken with paralysis, since which time he has been 
entirely out of business. The immediate cause of his 
death was heart trouble and dropsy. 

THOMAS TAYLOR. 

Thomas Taylor, president of the Utah Coal & Iron 
Company, died suddenly at Los Angeles, Cal., on Decem- 
ber 10, aged 74 years. Mr. Taylor had been prominent 
in the industrial development of Utah for half a century. 


—— i 


PERSONAL. 


An error crept into the report relative to J. W. Hamil- 
ton, formerly with the Hartman Mfg. Company of Ell- 
wood City, Pa. He did not die, as stated, but is filling 
a responsible position with the management of the Dil- 
lon-Griswold Wire Company. 


Emil Swensson, member of the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and manager of the Keystone Bridge Works, 
American Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, has resigned 
his position. His plans for the future have not yet been 
definitely decided, except he will take a much needed 
rest before engaging in work again. Mr. Swensson has 
been connected with the Keystone Bridge Works for 14 
years, starting as a draftsman, then engineer in charge 
of drafting department, superintendent of Keystone 
Bridge Works, chief engineer and superintendent, and 
manager for the American Bridge Company. His ex- 
perience has been so extensive that he is one of the most 
thoroughly posted engineers on the design, manufacture 
and erection of railroad bridges and heavy mill buildings 
in this country. 

David A. Wise, constructing engineer at the Bessemer 
plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has resigned that position in order to accept 
a similar appointment with the newly organized Youngs- 
town Iron, Sheet & Tube Company. Mr. Wise will su- 
perintend the construction of the large new plant that 
the last named company are erecting at Youngstown. 

S. Dunlap, formerly of Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
appointed general superintendent of the Puget Sound 
Iron & Steel Company, at Tacoma, Wash. 

S. G. Cargill of Winfield, W. Va., has been appointed 
general manager of the Low Moor Iron Works of Vir- 
ginia. 

August Beltzner has succeeded John Moon as super- 
intendent of the Rockdale, Ill., plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Company. Mr. Beltzner was formerly su- 
perintendent of the old Laidlaw plant at Joliet. Mr. 
Moon has joined the selling force of the American Steel 
& Wire Company. 

Louis C. Raegener has become a member of the firm 
of Dickerson & Brown, the style now being Dickerson, 
Brown & Raegener. The partners are Edward N. Dick- 
erson, Edwin H. Brown and Louis C. Raegener, whose 
offices are at 141 Broadway. The firm are known 
throughout the country in connection with patent and 
trade-mark law. 

Miss Kate Gleason of the Gleason Tool Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., proposes at an early date to start on 
an ocean trip to San Francisco by way of the Isthmus. 

Oliver Williams of Catasauqua, Pa., expects to start 
for Italy in February 

President Thomas C. Mendenhall of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute of Worcester, Mass., has sent in his 
resignation to the trustees, to take effect on July 1, fail- 
ing health being the cause. Dr. Mendenhall was former- 
ly superintendent of the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey at Washington. 

Harry BE. Rice, superintendent of the American Steel 
& Wire Company’s plant at Waukegan, IIl., has resigned 
to accept the position of assistant general manager of 
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the Washburn Wire Company, with offices in New York 
and Providence, R. I. 

Col. N. W. Sample of Denver, Col., formerly general 
superintendent of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway sys- 
tem and now consulting engineer of the Rio Grande 
Western road, has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of machinery at the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia. Col. Sample received his mechanical train- 
ing in the Baldwin shops before he went West 30 years 
ago. , 

F. C. Gedge has been appointed superintendent of the 
Waukegan works of the American Steel & Wire Com 
pany, succeeding H. E. Rice, who resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Washburn Wire Company. Mr. 
Gedge was formerly superintendent of the American 
Company’s works at Anderson, Ind., but of late has been 
assistant manager for the Chicago district. C. F. Black- 
mer of Waukegan is assistant superintendent. 


J. S. MeAuliffe, who has been the chemist at the Ox- 
ford Furnace, Hackettstown, N. J., since the Empire 
Steel & Iron Company purchased the plant, has resigned 
to accept a position of the same kind with the Musconet- 
cong Iron Works at Stanhope, N. J. 


J. P. Luce, formerly cashier of the Lalance & Gros- 
jean Mfg. Company’s tin plate plant at Harrisburg, Pa., 
has succeeded Enoch Stanford as manager of the works. 


Thomas Fawcus, who has been superintendent of the 
R. D. Nuttall Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., has severed 
his connection with that concern. The Faweus Machine 
Company have been organized for the manufacture of 
gears of all kinds and of special machinery. They will 
also do general machine work. 


Clarence S. Bement, of Bement, Miles & Co., Phila- 
delphia, for many years made a collection of minerals 
which has been pronounced the most complete in the 
possession of any individual. It is announced that 
through the munificence of an unnamed donor, the col- 
lection has now become the property of the American 
National Museum of New York. 

A movement is on foot among students of Colum- 
bia College to raise a fund for a bust of the late Profes- 
sor Thomas Egleston, whose efforts led to the foundation 
of the School of Mines. It is stated that William Cou- 
per, the sculptor, has practically completed the modeling 
of the bust. 

Frank Samuel of Philadelphia, who was almost the 
very first in the field as regards export business, and 
who has built up a large trade in manufactured iron and 
steel, sails for Europe on the “ Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse.” 

Wm. H. Thompson, treasurer of the Lllinois Steel 
Company, Chicago, resigned that position December 31 
to establish another business connection. Mr. Thompson 
had been connected with the Illinois Steel Company and 
their predecessors since 1886, when he entered the serv- 
ice of the Union Steel Company. The heads of the sev- 
eral departments of the company presented him with a 
set of magnificent silverware as a token of their esteem. 

Andrew Carnegie is confined to his room as the re- 
sult of a slight accident. 

Cc. S. Bennett, who has had charge of the Corrigan 
Mines at Crystal Falls and elsewhere for years, has re- 
signed and will enter other business. His successor is 
J. W. Richards, late of the Fayal and still later manager 
of the Commodore, Mesaba range, for the Corrigan firm. 
To Crystal Falls with him will go Captain J. P. Welsh, 
of the Stevenson Mine, and Captain H. Tregillis, of the 
Fayal. 

B. F. Harper, late with the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany, has connected himself in a prominent way with 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, as sales 
agent. Mr. Harper brings with his new connection an 
experience in the iron and steel trade extending over a 
period of 23 years. 

Favorable reports are being received concerning Wil- 
liam Runkle, president of the Warren Foundry & 
Machine Company, who has for the last four weeks suf- 
fered from an attack of typhoid fever. 
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Atikokan Range Exploration. 


DuLuTH, MINN., December 30, 1900.—E. F. Bradt, 
late of the Minnesota Iron Company’s explorations on 
the Menominee range, bas been in Duluth the few days 
past receiving instructions as to the new and important 
work he is to undertake. He has now gone to the Atikokan 
range, where he is to begin explorations at once for the 
American Mining Company on the McKellar-Hunter lo- 
cations, which have been under preliminary explorations 
for a year or so. The American Mining Company have 
taken options on these locations, and will explore ex- 
tensively during the presen! winter and coming spring. 
Their option is for direct purchase of the Hunters, who 
have options from the McKellars for about $350,000. 
Full descriptions of the work so far done here have been 
given in this correspondence as the work has progressed 
from time to time. The range is now available, for the 
Ontario & Rainy River road is building along the slope 
of the outcrop from Lake Superior, 120 miles away, and 
is within about 40 miles of the range with its rails. 
It is stated by the officers of the road, who have recently 
been in this section, and from whom the information 
comes, that they will give a rate to Lake of % cent per 
ton per mile. Dock and other facilities will be provided 
at Port Arthur, 200 miles northeast from Duluth, and 
it is hoped that there will be a differential in favor of 
the new port in Lake rates. This is hardly likely to be 
given, however, for various reasons, as the rate to Port 
Arthur will probably not vary from that from the head 
of the Lake. Seventy-cent rail is at present a little bet- 
ter than Mesaba rates, but there is the 40-cent duty to 
contend with and the fact that the ores are magnetic. 
It may be set down as a fact that a thorough trial will 
be given the new range at last. This property is what 
has been credited for some time to the Corrigan interest 
and with which this correspondence has said all along 
that that interest had nothing to do with it. 


i 
—_ 


The Vrooman Foundry Riddle. 





The special feature of the foundry riddle manufac- 
tured by H. S. Vrooman, 220 West Twentieth street, 
Chicago, is the corrugation of the wire cloth bottom in 
concentric circles. This increases the screening sur- 
face and adds rigidity to the bottom. The screen as thus 
made riddles sand faster than one made of flat cloth, 
from the fact that the sand strikes the corrugations and 
passes rapidly through the meshes instead of a large part 
sliding over them, as in the old style of riddle. The cor- 
rugations also spread the sand over a greater screening 
surface. It has beer demonstrated that the corrugations 


increase the working capacity of a riddle fully 50 per 
cent. 


_ 
—_ 


The Monell Open Hearth Patent.—The Carnegie 
Steel Company have obtained control of a valuable pat- 
ent covering an important innovation in steel manufac- 
ture. It is an improvement on a process recently pat- 
ented by Ambrose Monell. In the latter process molten 
pig iron ts charged into a basic open hearth furnace 
containing iron oxide and lime, and at an early stage of 
the process, while the iron is at a comparatively low 
temperature, most of the slag is withdrawn, taking with 
it nearly all the phosphorus in the iron. Heating of the 
bath of the metal is then continued and the carbon oxi- 
dized and reduced to the point at which the metal is to 
be tapped. Changes of the newer patents greatly expe 
dite and improve the process. Better results are secured 
by employing as the oxygen compound which is charged 
into the furnace, the cinder from heating furnaces or 
the scale from rolling mills, instead of iron ore. This is 
the feature of the present improvement. 





- - —_ 

The Carnegie Scale.—The Carnegie Steel Company 
have notified the employees at their Homestead Steel 
Works, Duquesne Steel Works and blast furnaces, Ed- 
gar Thomson Steel Works and blast furnaces, Upper 
and Lower Union Mills, and, in fact, all employees, that 
there will be no reduction in the wage rate in 1901 over 
last year. From the fact that the company gave notice 
in the latter part of September of their desire to térmi- 
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nate the wage scale which expired on December 31, the 
men thought a reduction was coming. But this is not 
the case, as the same rate of wages will be continued 
for this year as was in force last year. Every works 
owned by the Carnegie Steel Company is in operation 
to utmost capacity, ahd on some lines, such as plates, 
the company have orders to take their output for the 
next two or three months. ° 





The Perrin Tube Patent. 


There bas been considerable talk during the last week 
regarding the formation of a $150,000,000 company which 
is to enter the steei tube field. Some of the reports had 
it that the company were to be another consolidation in 
the tube industry. This is pure nonsense, but we are 
informed on excellent authority that there are operations 
under way looking toward the formation of a company 
for the purpose of producing iron tubes by a new proc- 
ess. Just what the outcome of the matter will be and 
the extent of the operation cannot be determined as yet, 
as the matter is still in the stages of investigation. The 
new process is patented in all the large countries and 
controlled by Perrins, Limited, of Birmingham, England. 
According to the statements furnished by the latter 
company and a number of English engineers, the new 
method is said to be a very important one. These state- 
ments have been of sufficient significance to interest 
several prominent American financiers and steel makers. 
It is said that the method is now being successfully em- 
ployed in England, the company controlling the patents 
receiving a royalty from various of the large tube manu- 
facturers for the privilege of using the process. An 
American syndicate headed by BE. R. Chapman of New 
York have secured a contract from the English company 
owning the patents allowing them the right of manufac- 
turing under the patents in this country. Mr. Chapman 
has for the last 15 years been identified with the bank- 
ing house of Moore & Schley of New York City. On 
Monday last he severed his connection with the latter 
eoncern and is now the president of BE. R. Chapman & 
Co., with offices at 80 Broadway. 

The new process, it is said, is very much simpler and 
less costly than the present butt and lap welded meth- 
ods. It is also said to produce a tube capable of stand- 
ing a miich greater pressure than those made here at 
present. Under the new process, the patentees claim, the 
completed tube can be produced at about the cost of the 
skelp employed in the ordinary method. The new process 
allows for the production of the finished tube in two 
heats and two operations. It is asserted that tubes made 
on the new plan with the lower grades of iron will with- 
stand a pressure of 8000 pounds per square inch, as com- 
pared with 300 to 400 pounds in the case of the butt- 
welded tube and about 2000 pounds for the lap welded 
tube. 

Two engineers are now en route to Europe, where 
they will make a thorough investigation as to the actual 
merits of the process. They will ascertain whether the 
new process does in practice what has been claimed for 
it by the English representatives and engineers who 
have interested the American capitalists. If the reports 
of the American engineers are satisfactory large works 
will be erected in this country for the production of tubes 
under the American patents. Several large steel manu- 
facturers in this country are said to have expressed a 
willingness to erect plants for manufacturing the tubes, 
and a rumor purports that a gentleman very prominent 
in the steel industry of this country has intimated that 
he may send a very prominent Pittsburgh engineer and 
expert to investigate the process. 

The formation of a company to work under the pat- 
ents in this country depends entirely upon the reports 
of the engineers who are making the investigation. If 
formed, it is said, the company will be capitalized at from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000. Among those who have been 
mentioned as being connected with Mr. Chapman in the 
financial end of the project are W. W. Gibbs, William 
L. Elkins, P. H. B. Widener and Thomas Dolan, all of 
Philadelphia and well known in electrical traction and 
lighting circles. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 





Marshall Furnace, at Newport, Pa., has blown in. 

The Youngstown Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, 
started up their furnace on Thursday, December 27. The 
product is washed metal running low in phosphorus. 


Mary Furnace of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, at Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, which has been closed for five weeks, was expected 
to blow in on January 3. This furnace turns out Mary Scotch 
pig iron. 


The American Tin Plate Company have installed in the 
Shenango and Greer works, at New Castle, Pa., 30 frictionless 
charging machines made by Jas. D. Swindell, consulting engi- 
neer, of Pittsburgh. We are advised that these machines are 
giving entire satisfaction. 


The Common Pleas Court in Philadelphia has granted an in- 
junction on the motion of the Blue Mountain Iron & Steel 
Company restraining Lawrence J. Morris from proceeding to 
advertise for sale a furnace property in Frederick County, Md., 
known as the Catoctin Iron Works. 


The Board of Directors of the Standard Steel Works, Burn 
ham, Pa., have decided not to erect the building contemplated 
some time ago. No extensive improvements will be made at 
present and any reports to the contrary are erroneous. 


The Minerva Pig Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will re- 
sume operations at their plant January 7. The blast furnace 
has been banked for several months. 


The Taylor Iron & Steel Company of High Bridge, N. J., 
are putting in a new side track and building a new bridge in 
order to give the company better shipping facilities. 


The Eastern Forge Company, Boston, Mass., successors to 
the Nashua Iron & Steel Company, are considerably increasing 
the equipment of their plant at Nashua, N. H. A 8-ton ham- 
mer will be installed as soon as possible. An electric light gen- 
erator has been added to the plant and a Sturtevant blower 
to the machinery, both of which will be run by a new Rollins 
engine. The company make a specialty of fully finished heavy 
work. 


The Saxton Furnace Company have successfully blown in 
their blast furnace at Saxton, Pa. Fires were lighted on the 
10th ult. and a good grade of iron is now being produced. This 
furnace, which is of 180 tons per day capacity, has been out of 
blast for nearly ten years and has been entirely remodeled and 
equipped by the above company. 


The 119 and the 33-inch plate mills at the Homestead Steel 
Works were started last week. Extensive improvements were 
made at both mills. 


Machinery. 


The Carter & Hakes Machine Company, Winsted, Conn., 
manufacturers of milling machines, are just putting on the 
market their new column miller, which they state \§ designed 
particularly for light milling. Because of its light weight, 
stiffness and general plan, it is spoken of as a machine adapted 
for the use of jobbers. The machine has a large range, having 
an automatic feed table of 24 inches cross motion in line with 
spindle 5% inches and weighs 950 pounds. Owing to a large 
increase in their business the company will enlarge their plant 
in the near future. 


Preparations have begun for the erection of a new boiler 
factory for the McAleenan Boiler Company, Peoria, Ill., who 
now have a very large plant. The factory will be equipped 
with the latest appliances for boiler manufacturing. 


The Butler Street Foundry & Iron Company, Chicago, have 
lately installed a new 12-ton crane and have equipped their 
finishing shop with new tools. The melting capacity of the 
toundry has been increased to 10 tons per day. They are now 
making contractors’ and builders’ supplies, gray iron castings 
and architectural work. They report a decrease of business 
in 1900, but a small increase in December over that of the 
last few months and the corresponding month of 1899. 


The Western Foundry Company, South Albany avenue and 
Thirty-sixth street, Chicago, whose works were recently de- 
stroyed by fire, have erected a new and substantial plant. 
They have increased their capital from $30,000 to $50,000 and 
correspondingly enlarged their operations. They now have two 
foundries, each 107 x 210 feet; a machine shop and shipping 
room, 50 x 140 feet; an office and pattern room, 50 x 75 feet, 
and a mill room, 45 x 50 feet. These improvements have in- 
creased their output of light gray iron castings to 30 tons per 
day. They report an increase in business of 10 per cent. in 
1900 over that of 1899, and an increase of 25 per cent. in De- 
cember over that of the previous months and of the correspond- 
ing time in 1899. 


The Stockham Mfg. Company, Forty-sixth street and Grand 
avenue, Chicago, have made many additions to their plant dur- 
ing the last year. ‘They have buliit a malleable foundry, 100 x 
800 feet, with a capacity of 30 tons per day, and an annealing 
house, 165 x 186 feet. The gray iron foundry has been in- 
creased from SO x 120 feet to 135 x 150 feet, enlarging its 
capacity 30 tons per day; the mill room from 30 x 40 feet to 
40 x 120 feet, and the electric plant has been increased 300 per 


cent., thus affording ample light and power for the whole plant. 
A new office building has also been added. Besides equipping 
these additions with the latest appliances they have installed 
a new 140 horse-power Armington & Simms engine, a new cu- 
pola, two large lathes, six large drill presses and new tumbling 
barrels. The whole capacity of the plant has been increased 
50 per cent. The Stockham works have excellent facilities for 
shipping, lying on the Belt Railroad, as well as the Chicago & 


Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
roads. 


The S. M. York Machinery Company, a new corporation, 
bave purchased the entire stock of the S. M. York Company 
and also the machinery department of the W. M. Pattison Sup- 
ply Company, and will continue the business under practically 
the same management as heretofore at 42, 44 and 46 South 
Water street, Cleveland, Ohio, retaining all the agencies for- 
merly controlled by the S. M. York Company. The new com- 
pany are officered as follows: W. M. Pattison, president ; Arthur 
Jones, vice-president ; W. H. Smith, treasurer; C. N. Hess, sec- 
retary. With increased capital and enlarged stock, they will! 
be in a better position than ever to serve their patrons. 

The Thomas K. Carey & Bros. Company, Baltimore, Md., 
incorporated under the laws of the State of West Virginia, 
have been reincorporated under the laws of the State of Mary- 
tand. The new company, who are incorporated under the name 
of the Carey Machinery & Supply Company of Baltimore City, 
have acquired all the assets of the old company and assumed 
all their liabilities, and the business will be continued as here- 
tofore, at 26 Light street, with the same officers and employees. 

The Oil Well Supply Company, Oswego, N. Y., are extend- 
ing their plant north to the R. W. & O. Railroad station. They 
expect to have the boiler shop finished early in January, and 
when all improvements now under way will have been com- 
pleted the works will be 478 feet long. The demand for their 
Tonkin water tube boiler has compelled the company to in- 
crease their facilities. 


The plant of the United States Machine Company, at South 
Wiliiamsport, Pa., was entirely destroyed by fire December 22, 
entailing a toss of about $20,000 and throwing 25 men out of 
employment. The company manufacture wood working machin- 
ery and expect to rebuild their plant. Their office having been 
consumed, they request manufacturers to send them catalogues 
and prices of all toois and supplies in the machine business. 

The Manchester Locomotive Works, Manchester, N. H., man- 
ufacturers of the Amoskeag steam fire engine, have become Iden- 
tified with the International Fire Engine Company, and here 
after the Amoskeag steamer will be handled by that company. 
The Manchester Company preserve their identity and will con- 
tinue to manufacture the Amoskeag steamers. The new com- 
bination does not affect the locomotive department of the works, 
which is entirely independent of any combination. 


The Raymond Mfg. Company, Middletown, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of machinery castings, steam heating apparatus, &c., have 
purchased a 15-ton electrical traveling crane and are installing 
the same in their foundry, and expect to have it in position by 
January 15. They are also purchasing and installing at the 
present time a complete air system throughout their entire 
works for chipping, riveting boilers, calking boilers, cleaning 
castings and ramming large molds in their foundry. They have 
also greatly enlarged their foundry and are improving it in 
many other ways. 


I’. E. Hitchings, Portland, Maine, successor to Jones & 
Hitchings, is building six excelsior machines for L. P. Hawkins 
of South Paris. 

The Manitowoc Steam Boiler Works, Manitowoc, Wis., have 
increased their capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000. 


The J. H. McLain Machine Company, Canton, Ohio, have 
built an addition, 15 x 30 feet, to their plant. 

G. W. Sitten of Johnson City, Tenn., will establish a foun- 
dry at Bristol to replace the city foundry and machine works 
which were recently burned. 

The Freemar Foundry & Machine Works, Joplin, Mo., will 
erect a new foundry and machine shop which will cover ap 
entire block on Fourteenth street, extending back 80 feet. 

The Crescent Machine Company, Leetonia, Ohio, will erect 
a machine shop 46 x 92 feet. It will be three stories in hight 
and will have a gravel roof, electric light and a metal ceiling in 
the office. The concern have a dynamo, which they may decide 
to use, or they may be obliged to put in a larger one. The 
erection of this building is made necessary owing to their bus}- 
ness having entirely outgrown their capacity. In consequence 
of this some of their orders have suffered delay. The concerm 
are manufacturers of wood working machinery an¢ make a spe 
cialty of band saw machines. 

The Wagner-Palmros Mfg. Company, Fairmont, W. Va., man- 
ufacturers of coal mining machinery, are to erect a machine 
shop which, it is understood, will be 100 x 250 feet. 


The Southern Engine & Boiler Works, jackson, Tenn., wil! 
build a new machine shop, 70 x 334 feet, new foundry, ware- 
room, blacksmith shop, &c. The machine shop and foundry 
will be equipped with electric traveling cranes and all latest 
improvements in machine shop practice; hence they will be tp 
the market for quite a lot of new machinery, electric cranes, 
lathes, planers, &c. 
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The American Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa, manufactur- 
ers of iron castings, engines, boilers, &c., have added two lathes 
of latest designs to their machine shop and a 1600-pound steam 
hammer to their forge works. The company are now able to 
handle large forgings. 

The Warren City Boiler Works, Warren, Ohio, intend put- 
ting up a new building, 130 feet wide and 120 feet long, which 
they expect to have completed within 60 days. The company 
ilso intend making other improvements in the near future. 
Their present quarters have for a long time been too small for 
their increased business. 

The new erecting shop of the Cleveland Punch & Shear Com- 
pany, which has been in process of construction for some time 
past, is now nearly completed, and soon after the first of the 
year the company expect to be in shape to make better deliv- 
eries on tools in their line. The new shop will have a complete 
electrical equipment, including electric traveling crane. The 
company have recently made shipment of tools as follows: 25- 
foot plate planer to the National Tube Company, McKeesport, 
Pa.; two 19-inch throat punches to S. B. Rheam & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; one special I-beam punch with 21-inch throat to the 
Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; one 44-inch 
throat punch on the order of Pratt & Whitney Company of 
New York; one 30-inch throat punch, one 10-inch throat punch 
and one 12-foot radial drill to the Browning Engineering Com- 
pany of Collingwood, Ohio; one bending and straightening ma- 
chine to the Meehan Boiler & Construction Company, Lowellville, 
Ohio; one 50-inch rotary planer with 12-foot bed, and a 15-foot 
radial drill to the Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Newark, N. J., 
and one No. 5 bar shear, capacity to cut 4 x 4 inch billets cold, 
to the J. B. Carr Company, Troy, N. Y. 

The Bunnell Machinery Company, Chicago, IIl., was started 
as a copartnership about a year ago. After meeting with some 
success in the sale of the Bunnell stone crusher, capitalists were 
interested, with the result that application has recently been 
made for a charter in Illinois. O. W. Meysenburg, late of the 
Wells French Company, is the principal stockholder. They 
propose manufacturing a full line of earth handling machinery, 
and are at present pushing the Bunnell automobile steam grader 
and ditcher and the Bunnell stone crusher. The stock of the 
company has been fully subscribed and will be fully paid in as 
soon as the charter is issued. The company expect to build a 
plant in the near future. 


-_ 
_ 


The Hammond Rolling Mill Company.—The Ham- 
mond Rolling Mill Company have leased the works at 
Hammond, Ind., formerly operated by the Lakeside 
Nail Company. The plant consisted originally of four 
gas heating furnaces, one train of 24-inch rolls and one 
train of 22-inch rolls, which were used for rolling nail 
plate. It has been completely reconstructed, the com- 
pany putting in three new trains of rolls. One of these 
is a 10-inch train, another 8-inch and the third is a 20- 
inch muck train. The present capacity of the works is 
125 tons a day. The company may make some addi- 
tional improvements toward spring, and increase the 
eapacity of the works 50 tons. They will have the mill 
in operation this week. They have purchased a good 
stock of scrap iron, probably sufficient for three months, 
and have already taken orders for bar iron to a propor- 
tionate extent. John D. Briggs is president, and Millard 
S. Denslow is secretary and treasurer. The city office of 
the company is at 188 Madison street, Chicago. 





——_— 


The Bridge Workers’ Strike.—(By Telegraph)—Pirts- 
BURGH, Pa., January 2, 1901.—About 1000 bridge and 
structural workers in the Pittsburgh district went on 
strike Monday morning, January 1, to enforce their de- 
mands for an advance from 27 cents an hour for a day of 
ten hours to 33 1-3 cents an hour and a nine-hour day. The 
concerns affected by the strike are the American Bridge 
Company, with five plants in the Pittsburgh district; 
Fort Pitt Bridge Company, Columbia Bridge Company, 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company and Pitts- 
burgh Steel Construction Company. A number of large 
jobs in Pittsburgh are held up by the strike, among these 
being the new Union Depot, the Carrie furnaces and the 
new Hot.Metal Bridge. 


$$» 


A convention of the traveling representatives and the 
managers of the various offices of the Buffalo Forge 


‘Company was commenced at Buffalo on Wednesday, Jan- 


uary 2. The sessions will extend over the balance of 
the week. The men will discuss business methods and 
a series of prizes has been offered to those suggesting 
the best ideas and methods of taking care of the trade. 
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Bridge Across Sydney Harbor. An American Ten- 
der the Lowest.—The tenders for the construction of a 
bridge across Sydney Harbor were recently opened in 
Sydney. In all, 22 designs were received, and the tender 
of the Union Bridge Company, of New York, is under- 
stood to be the lowest. The estimates varied from £634,- 
625 to £2,927,236. The Union Bridge Company have had 
past experience of Australian requirements, having de- 
signed and built, some ten years ago, the bridge across 
the Hawkesbury River, on the main line from Sydney 
northward, the greatest feat in bridge building this coun- 
try has yet seen. Official acceptance of any tender in 
connection with the Sydney bridge cannot be made for 
some time yet, as there are some 350 plans in connection 
with the various tenders to be examined and adjudicated 
upon. 

a 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company.—The Republic 
Iron & Steel Company are greatly annoyed by persistent 
reports that they are dismantling their works at Spring- 
field, Ill., which were formerly owned by the Spring- 
field Iron Company. No immediate prospect exists of 
operating these works, but it is not the intention of the 
company to abandon or dismantle them. They have for 
some time had a large stock of scrap at the plant which 
was exposed to the weather, and recently concluded to 
remove it to others of their plants which are now run- 
ning. This has probably given color to the rumor that 
the works are being abandoned. Not a roll, however, 
has been taken out of the mills, nor has any part of the 


plant been torn up. 
$$ $$ ———————_—__— 


A Carnegie Land Purchase.—The Carnegie Steel 
Company have bought about 700 acres of land at Mc- 
Kean Station, on the Allegheny Valley Railroad, about 
25 miles from Pittsburgh. We are advised that the pur- 
pose of this purchase is to have as a reserve a large tract 
of land for the certain growth of the Carnegie Works. 
In buying this tract the Carnegie Steel Company have 
obtained one of the finest manufacturing sites near Pitts- 
burgh. The fine veins of coal underlay the whole upland 
part of the site. The exact use to which the ground will 
be put has not been determined. 


—$$$—$—< a 


A New Shafting Plant.—The Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, state that their new shaft- 
ing works at the Brown-Bonnell plant will be started 
up within the next two weeks, just as soon as the ma- 
chinery has been installed. This new shafting works is 
equipped with modern machinery and is an up to date 
plant in every respect. 





Se ee 

Blast Furnace Wages in the Valleys.—Notices have 
been posted at all the blast furnaces in the Mahoning 
and Shenango valleys of a reduction in wages of about 
15 per cent., to take effect February 1. The wages of 
bottom fillers and helpers, which heretofore have been 
$1.90 a day, will be reduced to $1.65 per day. The dull- 
ness in the pig iron trade and the low prices ruling for 
iron are given as the causes for the reduction in wages. 


oOo 


The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Park 
Building, Pittsburgh, have recently taken some very 
large contracts. Among these is a bridge across the 
Pittsburgh Junction Railroad at Ben Vente; a shop for 
the Brooks Locomotive Works, 58 x 396 feet, and a slate 
storage building, 58 x 216 feet. The concern have just 
secured a contract for about 8000 tons of structural steel 
for the Marshall Field & Co. Building at Chicago, for 
which D. H. Burnham & Co. are engineers. The McClin- 
tic-Marshall Construction Company are rolling at their 
works at Pottstown, Pa., material for their new plant 
to be erected in the spring at Rankin Station, Pa. 


The Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, Pa., advise us 
that they expect to add ten hot mills to their tin plate 
plant, making it a 20-mill plant. They also expect to 
build a skelp mill with a capacity of approximately 300 
tons a day and a pipe mill, which will convert all this 
skelp into finished pipe. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








The American iven trade enters upon the new year 
under very auspicious conditions. A large tonnage has 
been booked in nearly all branches, and that generally 
at remunerative prices. So far as the home demand is 


concerned, the outlook is exceptionally good. The only 
dark spot is that growing out of the poor chances of a 
large export business this year. 

From the producing end the position will be well de- 
fined during the current month, the open questions re- 
lating to the cost of Coke and of Iron Ore. Relative to 
the former some very erroneous impressions have been 
created through the reports of a sharp struggle between 
rival Connellsville interests. As a matter of fact, 
cutting of prices has occurred has taken place between 
the makers in outside districts. Although large con- 
tracts have been placed for Connellsville Coke, we do 
not hear of anything lower than $1.75 per net ton at 
oven. 


what 


Just what will be done in regard to Lake Superior 
Iron Ore is still a matter of conjecture. Opinion seems 
to be divided even among those who mine and convert 
their own raw material into finished goods, who control 
the situation. It might at the first blush look clever to 
hold Ore high, to emberrass Steel makers and rolling 
mills who must buy in the open market. This has an- 
other side, however, and that is that by putting a high 
nominal price on their Ores the large Steel interests 
push up all the costs which depend upon sliding scales, 
notably royalties; create dissatisfaction in the ranks of 
labor and may bring about a troublesome situation so 
far as transportation is concerned. 

The great Steel interests in the Central West have 
eliminated the labor question in the Steel works and 
rolling mills by centinuing the present scales. This is 
true of the National Steel Company also, there being 
no truth in the report that wages have been reduced 10 
per cent. In that direction then no disturbances need 
be feared, and the men get their share of the advantages 
due to co-operation between the companies in holding 
prices steady and at a remunerative level. 

The reduction of wages of 15 per cent. at the blast 
furnaces of the Valleys is the natural outcome of the 
serious position in which the outside merchant furnaces 
producing Bessemer Pig find themselves. 

The Rail makers will probably advance prices either 
$1 or $2 per ton at their next meeting, that step having 
been urged for some time past by influential members. 
During the week there have been sales aggregating fully 
150,000 tons, and it is estimated that the mills now have 
orders for 1,300,000 tons for 1901 delivery on their books. 

The Billet makers are to have another meeting on 
the 4th inst. 

A good many orders have been placed for Structural 
Material lately. A Pittsbugh firm have taken the con- 
tract for 8000 tons for the Marshall Field Building in 
Chicago. The American Bridge Company have closed 
for 4000 tons for the new Astor Hotel, 1500 tons for a 
department store in Newark, and 4000 tons for track 
elevation and pin connected bridges for the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad. It may be interesting to note that the 
Union Bridge Company, a constituent concern of the 
American Bridge Company, are the lowest bidders on 
a large bridge for Sydney Harbor, Australia. 

In shipbuilding the American Shipbuilding Company 
have secured two additional Lake freighters. 

The outlook for export for Pig Iron, Billets and all 
cruder corms is decidedly discouraging. It will take the 
foreigners some time to get over their scare, until they 
realize that the market here has changed. The financial 
situation is unfavorable, notably in Germany, and prices 

broad have come down with a run. For some months 
deliveries on old orders will go forward, but then, un- 
less there are new developments, we may expect a sharp 
decline. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 





Jan. 2, Dec. 26, Dee.5, Jan.3 
1901. 1900. 1900. 1900. 
PIG IRON: 
Foundry Pig, No. 2. Standard, Phil 
adelphia..... iden onwatenewee $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $23.25 
Foundry Pig. No. 2, “Southe rn, Cin- 
cinnati 13.75 13.75 13.75 0.50 
Foundry Pig, No. § 2, ’ Loc al, Chicago. 15.00 15.00 14.50 22.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh. . eae 13.25 13.25 13.50 24.90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 13.25 13.2% 1325 21.25 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago. . 19.50 19.50 19.50 25.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh............ 19.75 19.75 19.75 35.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.......... 21.00 21.00 21.00 37.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago. . 20.75 2.75 W.7 nom. 
Steel Rails, Heavy. Easte rn Mill, 26.00 26.00 26.00 35.00 
Spikes, Tidewater..............cece- 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.65 
Splice Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.35 1.35 1.35 2.30 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ eaeu 11.00 11.00 11.00 19.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia,......... 16.00 16.00 16.00 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago............+. 17.50 17.50 17.50 25.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... --- 18.00 18.00 1750 27.00 
O. Car W heels, CONE, 0s: e0ncneee 14.50 15.50 16.00 21.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. ox 17:00 17.00 17.00 20.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago........ 11.00 11.00 11.00 18.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars. Philadelphia, . 1.45 1.45 1.45 2.05 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.. ...... 1.45 1.45 1.35 2.15 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown... 1.30 1.30 LOD sae 
Steel Bars, Tidewater .............. 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.35 
Steel Bars, Pitteburgh .......cccccce 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.20 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............. 1.55 1.55 1.48 2.40 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... aoeee 1.40 1.40 1.35 2.25 
Beams, Tidewater...............00-- 1.65 1.65 1.65 2.40 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. ees 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.25 
Angles, Tidewater ...... .......... 1.55 1.55 1.55 2.40 
Angles, Pittsburgh...............0. 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.25 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh... 1.40 1.55 1.45 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh.. 1.55 1.60 1.55 2.30 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.......... 2.835 2.85 2.90 2.80 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. treed 2.80 2.80 2.80 3.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b, Pittsburgh....... 2.20 2.20 2.20 3.20 
Cut Nails, Mill. ne exdabacegonens 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.50 
METALS: 
pi ee NO FOUR. cc cccecsstwences 17.00 17.00 16.75 16.00 
Spelter, St. Louis. ............0..000e G5 12 4.35 
Lead, New York... .ccccscccecccscce 37 4.70 
Lead, St. Louis. ...........ccceceeees » 41.65 
Tin, New York .. 7. 25.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 9.25 9. 9.75 
Nickel, New York . 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bes ssemer, “100 
Ibs., New York..........-+... jee 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.84 





Chicago. 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Fisher a t 
CuicaGao, December 31, 1901. 

‘Trade conditions are universally considered as on a 
sounder basis than a year ago. Manufacturers are well 
supplied with orders but consumers are not loaded with 
Iron and Steel which they may not want. The outlook 
for business is exceedingly promising, and it is confident- 
ly expected that a heavy demand will be enjoyed as 
soon as the holiday period has ended. Some branches of 
business in fact are even now finding no serious falling 
off. 

Pig Iron.—It is the rare exception to find active buy- 
ing at this time of the year. Trade is quiet all along the 
line. Some good inquiries are, however, coming up and 
everything is favorable for a good trade in the near fu- 
ture. Furnace companies are evidently well satisfied 
with conditions now existing and making no effort to 
stimulate buying. Quotations are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.. ...+.++-$19.50 to $20.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry No. 2........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 14.50 to 15.00 
eee SS ye eee 15.50 to 16.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.25 to 16.50 
Southern — according to Silicon.. 16.10to 16.60 
ee a ee eee 15.35 to 15.85 
Momtnernm COORG, NG Besccccccceceaces 14.60 to 15.10 
Southern Coke, No. 3.........-cccee. 14.10 to 14.60 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 a 14.60 to 15.10 
TE 5s a od ole od a dais Gb 0 Ke e's 13.60 to 14.10 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 13.60 to 14.10 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

Ea og pas ees anes wea ees a 15.00 to 17.00 
Tennessee Silicon Pig................ 17.00 to 18.50 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 20.00 to 20.35 
Malleable Bessemer.................. 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard Bessemer...........-.-eee- 15.00 to 15.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

ee a rrr 17.50 to 18.50 
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Bars.—The leading manufacturers of Bars say that 
the old year is going out in a blaze of glory. Plenty of 
business has been booked during the week, the buying 
being well distributed over consuming interests. Buyers 
at prsent are not contracting for large tonnages, but are 
persistently in the market covering their requirements. 
Mill Shipments of Common Iron are firm at 1.45c. to 
1.50c., Soft Steel Bars, 1.40c. to 1.45c., and Hoops, 1.95c., 
base, Chicago. Jobbers have had no serious diminution 
in their trade. Prices on small lots from store are main- 
tained at 1.75c. to 1.80c. for Common Iron, 1.60c. to 1.70c. 
for Steel Bars and 2c. to 2.20c. for Hoops. 

Car Material.—It is surprising that manufacturers of 
ears and railroad supplies generally find it necessary to 
purchase additional quantities of material without re- 
gard to inventory season. Trade of this kind has been 
very good during the week. 

Structural Material.—The contract for the erection 
of the Marshall Field Building, taking 7000 tons, has 
been awarded to the Marshall-McClintic Company, Pitts- 
burgh. Other building projects are steadily taking 
shape, and contracts are likely to be closed shortly. A 
moderate trade is doing in Structural Material in a gen- 
eral way. The tonnage for the month runs up to very 
good figures. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: 
Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.65c.; 
18 inches and over, 1.75c.; Angles, 3 inches and over, 
1.55¢.; Angles, under 3 inches, 1.55c. rates; Tees, 1.70c.; 
Universal Plates, 1.55c. to 1.60c. Small lots of Beams 
and Channels from local yards are quoted at 2.10c. to 
2.25¢c.; Angles, 1.60c. to 1.70c. rates, and Tees, 1.75c. to 
1.85¢. 

Plates.—A better demand than expected is reported 
for mill shipments. Orders for a good round tonnage 
has been placed during the week, and more inquiries are 
under negotiation. Store trade is quiet. Mill shipments 
of Tank Plate, 4-inch and heavier, in carload lots, are 
quoted at 1.55¢. to 1.60c., Chicago; Flange, 1.65¢c.; Ma- 
rine, 1.75c. Jobbers quote small lots from store at 1.80c. 
to 2c. for Tank, and 2c. to 2.10c. for Flange. 


Sheets.—The demand shows no indication of abating. 
Manufacturing consumers and jobbers have been freely 
ordering, and the business in mill shipments placed dur- 
ing the week has run up to a large aggregate. The 
Sheet trade is probably heavier than ever before known. 
Stocks of both Black and Galvanized are light all 
through the West, and local jobbers are consequently re- 
ceiving orders from an unusual class of buyers. Mill 
shipments of No. 27 Black are quoted at 3.15c., Chicago, 
while Galvanized Sheets are held at 70 and 7% off. 
Small lots from stock are quoted at 3.30c. to 3.40c. for 
No. 27 Black, 2.40c. for No. 16, 2.30c. for No. 14, 2.10c. 
for No. 12, 2c. for Blue Annealed No. 10, and 70 off for 
Galvanized. The Galvanized Sheet quotations in the last 
week’s report were a manifest misprint. 

Merchant Pipe.—Conditions are unchanged. The de- 
mand is very good. Local manufacturing interests are 
not looking for any immediate change in prices. Man- 
ufacturers’ prices, random lengths, are as follows: 


Less than 


In carloads. carloads. 
Blk. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 inches....... 59.2 46.2 549 40.9 
er OW tokb che cke eae anes s bao 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 


Boiler tubes are firm with a moderate demand. Quota- 
tions are continued as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
BE een ee SOND, , oc cen wanunedevexeepes 50 40 
ECG a cn whe en ean ae kak bk Ckeh Koen 50 42% 
I OR Re EE eee) ene ee ere 60 50 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Rail trade is in very 
satisfactory condition. Manufacturers are steadily book- 
ing good orders. The business for the past week covered 
upward of 30,000 tous and a very large tonnage is still 
in sight amd will soon be placed under contract. In- 
quiries are coming up from new projects, including nu- 
merous electric lines. It is expected that the Rail output 
of the coming year will be up to if not in excess of that 
of any previous year. Prices of Rails have not been 
changed, but an advance may be expected at an early 
day. Heavy sections of Steel Rails are quoted at 
$26 and Light Sections at $25.50 to $28, according to 
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weight. Track Supplles continue active, with Splice 
Bars quoted at 1.40c.; Spikes, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Track 
Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.55c., and Square Nuts, 2.40c. 

Merchant Steel.--Manufacturers are having an ex- 
cellent trade for the season. A good percentage of con- 
sumers who had previously placed season contracts find 
it necessary to purchase additional quantities. They 
find prices higher than their original figures, but the 
mills are refusing to book orders except at present mar- 
ket rates. Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted 
as follows: Smooth Fnished Machinery Steel, 1.75c. to 
1.90c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.75¢c. to 1.95¢c.; Open 
Hearth Spring Steel, 2.15¢. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 
2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.70c. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 
2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 57 off. Ordinary grades of 
Crucible ‘Tool Steel are quoted at 6c. to 7c.; Specials, 13c. 
upward. 

Old Material.—The market shows a weakening tend- 
ency, but without changes in quotations. Dealers are 
now more disposed to sell their stock who had been 
holding for higher prices. Considerably more business 
has therefore been done. The following are approximate 
quotations per gross ton: 





ie Oe NR iii hard wd eine esis See $17.50 to $18.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 14.00 to 15.00 
A ae eer rrr rrr Tey, 20.00 to 22.00 
Sn oi bs bn cig hniep eee eae 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 
ey eer err 9.00 to 9.50 
ae Ce IN a bn» ini weg we 17.50 to 18.00 
ES De MN Ds co wine ce screcsseses 10.00 to 10.50 
Te oe ce ey ee 19.50 to 20.00 
bo OS 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 Ballroad Wrought.....cecccces 13.50 to 14.00 
Shafting, Iron and Soft Steel......... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Wrought 11.00 to 11.50 
St, Cs ib WWSe a be w5s oe re : 8.00 
Pe. 2 ion bos 00s ; 6.50 
No. 1 Busheling... t 9.00 
we Se ere 5 8.00 
rem COP ARIS TUPRINGE. 0. ccc vccescss 10.00 to 10.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............-. 7.50 to 8.00 
we) le eer 6.00 to 6.50 
OPER ree rer eee 4.00 to 4.50 
Mixed Borings and Turnings.......... 5.00 to 5.50 
SR EE Serr re 9.50 to 10.50 
SOOEbG BOE TRI BCTAD.. 2. scccvescvse 8.00 to 8.50 
OT Ee eee eee 13.00 to 13.50 
5) RRA eee cr 9.50 to 10.00 
Railroad Malleable Cast............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Agricultural Malleable Cast........... 10.50 to 11.00 


Metals.—The market is quiet, and quotations are un- 
changed. Carload lots of Lake sre quoted at 17%4c. and 
Casting brands at 174c. Desilverized Pig Lead is held 
at 4.32%6c. and Corroding at 4.42%c. in 50-ton lots. 

Coke.—Quite a little business is doing with furnace 
companies and smelting establishments. A brisk inquiry 
is being received for Foundry Coke for the first six 
months. No changes in freight from the Coke regions 
have been made, although shippers are working dili- 
gently to secure lower rates. Quotations on 72-hour 
Coke are continued at $4.50 to $5. 


St. Louis. 


Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Chemica) Building, t 
Sr. Louis, December 31, 1900. 


Pig Iron.—The close of the year did not witness any 
buying beyond ordinary wants. Probably 800 to 1000 
tons of Foundry Iron were bought by local concerns. 
The outlook is promising, there being a number of en- 
couraging inquiries now in the hands of furnace repre- 
sentatives. The largest is for 4000 tons, then ranging 
downward to lots of several hundred tons, and all for 
Southern Irons. Indications are still strong that melting 
is drawing heavily on stocks and that January will bring 
into the market a substantial run of orders. Prices are 
nominally unchanged, although it must be said that 
there is some talk about concessions being made. We 
quote, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $15.00 to $15.25 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 14.50 to 14.75 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............. 14.00 to 14.25 
a a a Mk eth i'n oa i 5 owen eo 15.00 to 15.25 
“e ) 2 eae 14.50 to 14.75 


che wees ees Mad eae awe heme be 13.50 to 13.75 
Bars.—Jobbers report an unwonted volume of busi- 
ness for the month, the tonnage being disposed of in the 
regular way and made up of running wants. Mills have 
no new engagements to mention, but are actively en- 
gaged in filling past orders. Mill prices for both Iron 
and Steel in heavy tonnage are 1.45c. to 1.50c., half ex- 
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tras, East St. Louis. Jobbers’ price on less than ear- 
loads is 1.75c. to 2¢., full extras. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Inquiry is decidedly good 
for Track Supplies, of which Bolts are named at an ad- 
vance over prices last quoted. There is not much doing 
either in Light Rails or those of Standard Section. It is 
understood that a California road will shortly be in the 
market for some 8000 tons Standard Section. We quote 
Splice Bars 1.50¢. to 2¢c.; Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.30c. 
to 2.40c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; Spikes, 
1.70c. to 1.80c. 

Pig Lead.—Market is absolutely featureless at no 
change in prices. Common Lead is unchanged at 4.20c.; 
better brands, 4.22%c.; Chemical, 4.25¢c., and Desilver- 
ized, 4.32%c. Lead Ore remained at $46 per ton. 

Spelter.—The dullness prevailing in this metal has 
aot yet been lifted and 3.95c. is quotable price this week. 
Zine Ore sold at $28 as top price, with tendency to lower 
value. 


<i 


Pittsburgh. 
Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PITTSBURGH, January 2, 1901. § 

(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The market is exceedingly quiet, and very 
little has been done in the past week. It is possible the 
Ore interests will not fix prices of Ore for this year’s 
delivery until February or March. It has been cus- 
tomary to fix prices heretofore in the first week in Janu- 
ary. It is certain, however, that costs of Ore, Coke and 
also labor will be lower this year than last. 
Small lots of Bessemer Iron are being sold at $13.25 to 
$13.50, Pittsburgh, but there have been no large sales. 
Mill Iron is firm at about $13.25, Pittsburgh, and No. 2 
Foundry, $14.25 to $14.50. A sale of 300 tons of Mill 
Iron is reported at $13.25, Pittsburgh. 





Billets.—A fair amount of Steel is being sold at pool 
prices. There are no special features in the market. 
We quote Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh, Wheeling and 
the Valleys, at $19.75, delivered. Billets smaller than 
3% inches are $1 extra. Carbons higher than 0.21 and up 
to 0.60 are $1 extra; 0.61 up to 1 are $2 extra. Basic 
Open Hearth Steel, $1 a ton extra over the price of Bes- 
semer. For cutting small Billets, 50c. per ton extra. 


Sheet Bars.—Commencing with Bars shipped in this 
month, some of the Sheet mills will pay an advance over 
present prices fixed by the pool. We quote Sheet and 
Tin Bars at $20.75, delivered, Pittsburgh, Wheeling and 
Valley districts. For Cutting Sheet and Tin Bars, 50c. 
per ton extra. 


Structural Material.—We may note that the contract 
for the Marshall-Field Building, at Chicago, has been 
taken by a local concern, and the material, about 8000 
tons, will likely go to the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Coke.—Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is held 
at about $1.75, and Foundry at $2.25 a ton. 

Muck Bar.—We quote Standard grades at $25, Pitts- 
burgh. 

(By Mail.) 

The last week in the Iron trade in 1900 was extreme- 
ly quiet, nothing of special interest taking place. Ton- 
nage fell off very much in December, railroads reporting 
a very heavy decrease in shipments of all kinds of Iron 
and Steel. However, this is usual at this time of the 
year, and is not regarded as specially significant. Bet- 
ter demand for material is confidently expected after 
the first of the year, but in view of the fact that lower 
costs on Pig Iron are coming, it is probable buyers may 
go slow for the first two or three months. No intima- 
tions are given of any change in price of Billets by the 
Billet Association, but the report is current that Rails 
may be advanced about January 15. A reduction of 30c. 
a ton on Coke to Philadelphia and Baltimore went into 
effect on January 1. There has also been a cut in price 
of Steel Boiler subes. Other than the above, there have 
been no changes in prices worthy of note. 


Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote 80 per cent. 
Ferro at $62.50 in carload lots, delivered, buyer’s mill. 


Structural Material.—There have been no specially 


or 


large contracts placed during the week, but a good deal 
of work is being figured on. The Marshall-Field dry 
goods store in Chicago, about 7000 to 8000 tons, will 
likely be placed this week. Some Eastern work is also 
coming up, and additional foreign work has been placed. 
The announcement that the Federal Steel Company are 
going to put in large Beam mills in 1901 is regarded with 
interest by the trade. There has been no change in 
prices, and we quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15- 
inch., 1.50¢.; over 15-inch, 1.60c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 
inclusive, 1.40c.; over 6 inches, 1.50¢c.; under 3 inches, 
1.25¢.; Zees, 1.50¢e.; Tees, 1.55¢c.; Steel Bars, 1.25¢c. to 
1.35¢., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 
1.40¢e., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—There is a good steady demand for Plates, 
but not so heavy as some time ago. However, the mills 
are loaded to the guards with tonnage, and deliveries in- 
side of 60 to 90 days are difficult to obtain. A good deal 
of foreign work is being taken. It is not expected that 
there will be any change in prices on Plates for some lit- 
tle time at least. Prices as fixed by the Plate Association 
are as folows: Tank quality, 4-inch and heavier, 1.40c.; 
3-16 inch, 1.45¢c.; under 3-16 inch and above No. 10, 1.50c.; 
Flange or Boiler Steel, 0.1¢c. advance over base of Tank; 
Marine and Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Association specifications, 0.2c. advance over Tank; Still 
Bottom Steel, 0.3c. advance over Tank; Locomotive Fire 

sox Steel and equivalent specifications, 0.5¢c. advance 
over Tank, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—We note a continued active demand for Bars, 
and mills are pushed to utmost capacity to get out deliv- 
eries as fast as wanted. It is reported that some sellers 
are holding Steel Bars at 1.35c. minimum. However, 
some of the large mills are still quoting 1.25¢c. on good 
orders for extended delivery. We quote Steel Bars at 
1.25¢c. to 1.35¢., half extras, at mill. There is a good de- 
mand for Iron Bars, and the leading mills are filled up 
for the next two or three months. We quote Iron Bars 
at 1.30¢c., at mill, in carload lots. Special grades of Iron 
Bars are quoted at 1.50c. to 1.75c., at mill. 


Steel Rails.—We continue to quote standard sections 


at $26, at mill. Several large foreign contracts have re- - 


cently been placed, and more work of this kind is being 
figured on. It is expected that several leading roads will 
come into the market after the first of the year. We 
ean state that the price of Rails may be advanced about 
January 15 to $28. 


Sheets.—A heavy tonnage in both Black and Galva- 
nized Sheets is being placed, buyers contracting for de- 
liveries a considerable time ahead. With the crowded 
condition of the mills indications are that prices of 
Sheets will not be any lower for the first quarter, at 
least. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, at 
2.85¢.; No. 28, 2.90c. in carload lots. For small lots 
higher prices are asked. We quote Galvanized Sheets 
at 70, 10 and 5 per cent. in carload lots, f.o.b. mill. 

Skelp.—There is a good demand for Iron Skelp, but 
Steel is dull and has been for some time. We quote 
Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.50c. to 1.55c. and Sheared at 
1.55¢. to 1.60c. We quote Grooved Steel Skelp at 1.35c. 
and Sheared at 1.40c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms four 
months or 2 per cent. off for cash in 30 days. 


Merchant Steel.—Considering the season of the year, 
demand is satisfactory. A material increase in orders 
is looked for after January 1. Specifications on contracts 
are coming in very freely. We quote: Plow Slabs, %- 
inch and heavier, at 1.60c., base; Tire Steel, 1.35c. to 
1.40¢c.; Toe Calk, 1.70c. to 1.75¢c.; Open Hearth Machin- 
ery, 2c., base; Open Hearth Spring, 2c., base; Hammered 
Lay Steel, 3c. to 3.25c.; Rolled Lay Steel, 2.75c. to 3c.; 
Cold Rolled Shafting, 57 per cent. off in carload lots; 
52 per cent. in less than carload lots, delivered in base 
territory. Too! Steel, 7c. and upward, according to qual- 
ity. On Tool Steel freight is allowed east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Terms are 30 days net, except Tool Steel, 
on which 60 days are allowed, less 2 per cent. off for 
cash in 10 days. 

Tubular Goods.—We note a seasonable demand for 
Tubular Goods, better than usual at this season of the 
year. The continued unevenness in Steel Boiler Tubes, 
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to which we have before referred, has resulted in prices 
being reduced, which are given below. Prices to con- 
sumers in carload lots are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


Black. Galvd 
Per cent. Per cent. 
kX to % inch and 11 to 12 i 61 18 
% to 10 inch = .. 681% 56 


Casing, Random Lengths. 


8S. &58. I. J 
2 to 3 inch . 58 5314 
3% to 4 inch i .. 63 59 
4% to 12% inch 65 61% 
Cas 7, Cut Lengths 
S. & S. I. J. 
> to 3 inch TUEUTCCUCCT ELITE TT oe DOK 4%) 
3% to 4 inch ; : ‘. TEeeT Te oD 
4\4 to 121 Inch 61% 5714 
Boiler Tubes. 
Up to 22 feet 
Steel Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive.... 684% 
2 tneh to 2% Inch, inclusive.......cseeces se 
NN et Te eee ee eT Te 62 
Iron 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch........ : 5 a eee hoe 
ie ECR CO Ze GCN... ow ccccccsss Tre Tere eS Tr 45 
a ee Gc a's, sk sp oles @ ete #3 be bo wee : . 57 


Coke.—The Furnace Coke trade continues dull, but 
reports of standard brands of Coke being offered at $1.50 
or less are utterly untrue. Strictly Connellsville Furnace 
Coke is being held by the leading Coke interests at $1.75 
a ton; 72-hour Foundry at $2.25 a ton. It is true that 
some brands of Coke made outside the Connellsville re- 
gion, and inferior in quality, are being offered at lower 
prices. Last week there were 15,967 ovens in the Con- 
nelisville region active and 4987 idle, the output having 
been 179,125 tons, an increase in output over the previous 
week of 16,489 tons. This ‘s the biggest gain made in 
production in the Connellsville region for some time and 
would indicate a better demand for Coke. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market is exceedingly 
quiet, and we are not advised of any recent sales. A 
better business in Scrap is expected after the first of the 
year. Only nominal prices can be given, which are as 
follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap at $14 to $14.50 
net ton: Old Iron Rails, $19.50 to $20 gross ton; Old 
Steel Rails, $15 to $15.50; No. 1 Tank and Pipe Scrap, 
cut, $10.50 to $11 net ton: Turnings, $6.50 to $7; Cast 
Iron Borings, $5 to $5.50; Low Phosphorus Melting 
Stock, $14.50 to $15: Soft Busheling Scrap, $10.50 to 
$11: Old Horseshoes, $12 net ton. 


—  —— 


Cincinnati. 


Office of The bron Age, Fifth and Main streets, | 
CrncrnnaTI, January 2. 1900 { 


(By Telegraph.) 


Nineteen hundred has closed on a Pig Iron market 
that can be classified as extremely quiet, without a 
suspicion of dullness and remarkably steady without 
any feeling of inflation. It is an old saying that it is 
either a feast or a famine in Pig Iron, and that prices 
are generally on the ladder or the toboggan slide. But 
now, to the satisfaction of both buyers and sellers, 
prices are holding steady. There is a variation of about 
50c. between high and low. A little Iron may, perhaps, 
be had at 25c. under the minimum figure given here- 
with, but out of the ordinary conditions of some sort 
go with such quotations, and it would hardly be fair to 
what may be termed “straight” business to recognize 
any lower basis than our minimum quotations as stand- 
ard. The one possible exception to this statement is 
Gray Forge and kindred grades of Iron. There has been 
so very little demand or even inquiry for such stock 
throughout the past months as to make it uncertain as 
to how it would act in case buyers should turn their at- 
tention to it. Some furnaces think it should sell on 
the basis of $10.25, Birmingham, but again others say 
as low as $9.75, and there are a few agents who think 
that even this figure might be shaded a little on orders 
where all the conditions were thoroughly approved. 
From the present indications it will not be long until 
these opinions will be tested, as there are now quite a 
few inquiries in for Mill and No. 4 Irons. Some of these 
are for round lots. Trading throughout the past week 
has been seasonable, and if any different from the or- 
dinary holiday business, it is that the volume is slightly 
larger than what might be looked for in a pleasure pro- 
ducing season. All quotations are unchanged. Freight 
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‘ate from Birmingham is $2.75 to this point; from Hang- 
ing Rock district, $1. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


oes Cae Te 2 cccckdwssanewes $14.25 to $14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2.....cccccccoses 13.75 to 14.00 
To he a” Se 2.75 to 13.00 
= at ee Se Serre re re 12.50to 12.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft......... .. 14.25to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft.......cee-- 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge..........+-. 2.50 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.50 to 12.75 
Ohio Slivery, NO. 1. .scccoscvessvccer 17.00 to 17.50 
Ohio Blivery, NO. B...cvesesccvcccess 16.00 to 16.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 95.50 to 16.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2...........+. 14.50 to 15.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........ -. 13.50to 14.00 
Southern Basle... ....cccccccssccsers eeee tO 14.29 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling ‘ 

Ce a err rt eet $18.75 to $19.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.75 to 18.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 19.00 to 20.00 

Plates and Bars.—Business is a little quiet, though 
the market is considered steady and normal. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.45c., witb 
half extras; in small lots, 1.75c., with full extras; Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.40c., with half Steel card extras; 
Base Angles, in carload lots, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Plates, 1.55c. 
for 14-inch and heavier; Sheets, No. 10, 1.95c. 

Old Material.—While quotations are unchanged, yet 
there is more pressure to sell noticeable, and some fancy 
a slight weakness. Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton 
are, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$15.25; Cast Railroad and Machinery Scrap, $11; Old 
Iron Axles, $17; Iron Rails, $18; Steel Rails, rolling mill 
lengths, $13; short lengths, $12; Car Wheels, $15. 


_ 
———_—— 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10, December 31, 1901. 


Iron Ore.—The reports of the dock managers to the 
shippers in this city, made during the week just closed, 
shows that the receipts of Iron Ore at the south shore 
ports during the season of navigation amounted to 15,- 
797,787 tons, which, subtracted from the total shipment 
from the head of the lakes, 18,701,000 tons, indicates the 
amount of that product which went to the docks at 
South Chicago. The reports show that the movement to 
Lake Erie this last season amounted to 575,000 tons more 
than during the season of 1899, which showing is con- 
sidered most satisfactory in the light of the slight in- 
erease in the general movement and in view of the fact 
that the consumption at the furnaces fell short of ex- 
pectations. While the movement to the south shore 
ports shows an increase, the shipment to the furnaces 
was light. This movement for this season, between May 
1 and December 1, amounted to 11,613,773 tons, a de- 
crease of something over 500,000 tons, which is attributed 
to the slump in the Iron market between July 1 and the 
election in November. The increased consumption of 
Pig Iron now has greatly increased the demand for Ores, 
hence the railroads have been busy of late moving Ore 
to the furnaces. 





Pig Iron.—This has been a very quiet week in Pig 
Iron affairs. Most of the orders now being placed are 
applications on contracts formerly closed, although some 
are buying for future delivery. The sales for spot de- 
livery have been very light this week. The stock piles 
are getting low, and it is expected that brisk business 
will develop within two weeks. There has been no 
change in the prices demanded and received for Foundry 
Irons. No. 1 is still being sold at $14 and No. 2 at $13.50. 
Basic is quoted at $13.50 and off-Basic at $12.50, but in 
both of these the sales have been even lighter than in 
the Foundry Irons. A rumor has been going the rounds 
this week that the Bessemer Association are to meet at 
an early date to decide upon the price of Pig Iron and 
also to discuss the prospects of opening their furnaces. 
As far as learned this is only a report, although the fur- 
nacemen are talking quite a little of opening up their 
plants, seeing the prospective demand for the product. 

Finished Material.—The only business being done is 
in Rails for electric lines and Plates for bridge work and 
other structural purposes. The sales of Plates and all 
Structural Shapes have been so heavy that warnings to 
the trade are being issued to get under cover before the 
capacity of the plants has been exhausted. The building 
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boom promised for this year exceeds, in prospect, any 
that this section has seen for years, and the Shapes and 
Plates are now and will be in very good demand. In the 
light of this prospect the mills are not seeking business 
very far ahead, and it looks as if they expected another 
advance, and a sharp one, in a short while. The mills 
are not coveting orders for any length of time ahead, de- 
siring to keep the material out of the hands of jobbers 
and speculators who wish to trade on the market pros- 
pects. It looks more now than it has before as if the 
1.40e., Pittsburgh, price recently agreed upon was a 
compromise and only a temporary measure, as some of 
the larger mills are already insisting that the figures be 
marked up slightly. The capacity of the Plate mills is 
not only threatened from the builders’ corner of the mar- 
ket, but also from the ship yards, large orders for Steel 
steamers constantly being heard of. The orders for 
Steel Rails have been heavy, especially those Rails that 
are used for the construction of suburban lines. Some of 
the orders are also for steum roads, but for the most 
part this trade has covered its needs and has now retired 
until at least the time when the new spring work will be 
entered upon. The sales of Bars have been moderate of 
late, the rush seeming to have subsided for the present. 
Nothing is being done in Billets, although a nominal 
quotation is still made of $19.75. 


Old Material.—The market is in a peculiarly unsettled 
state. The buyers have covered their needs for some 
time to come and are not in the open market making 
any large demands for new material. The prospects, 
based upon other business conditions, are for a better 
business later on, but just now it is nothing at all en- 
couraging. In fact the general depression in the market 
seems to be more marked in the Scrap trade than any 
other. The quotations made this week are merely nom- 
inal, and the suggestion is that they may be shaded 
when there is better demand. No. 1 Wrought, $16; No. 
1 Busheling, $13; Heavy Steel, $14; Turnings, $9; Bor- 
ings, $6.50; Machinery Cast, $13. 


———____$_<>—__—_—_ 


Philadelphia Iron Market. 
(By Telegraph.) 

There has been no business of any account during the 
past few days, but a great many applications have been 
sent in and it seems as though buyers were disposed to 
take large lots providing that nothing unfavorable occurs 
to suggest delay. Pig Iron is in some cases a few cents 
lower, but the general market is strong at last _week’s 
prices. It is a little early to define the situation very 
closely, but as a rule the feeling is hopeful and confi- 
dent, but whether it will lead to immediate purchases or 
not remains to be seen. 


_— 
i 


New York. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, t 
New York, January 2, 1901. 


Pig Iron.—Buying has continued on a fair scale, being 
rather better than is usual at this season of the year. 
Producers are firm in their prices for the first quarter, 
but there is a disposition to seek some business for later 
delivery. Quotations are as follows at tidewater: Le- 
high, Schuylkill and Virginia Irons, No. 1, $17 to $18; No. 
2 X, $15.50 to $16; No. 2 Plain, $14.25 to $15; Gray Forge, 
$14.25 to $15. Tennessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 
Foundry, $15.50 to $16; No. 2 Foundry, $14.50 to $14.75; 
No. 1 Soft, $15.50 to $15.75; No. 2 Soft, $14.50 to $14.75; 
No. 3 Foundry, $14 to $14.25; No. 4 Foundry, $13.50 to 
$13.75; Gray Forge, $13.50 to $13.75. 

Cast Iron Pipe.--Some smaller orders recently pend- 
ing have been closed, but it is understood that the bids 
for upward of 5000 tons for Boston have been rejected. 
Owing to the open winter thus far, Pipe laying has pro- 
ceeded steadily, and the demand for small lots in De- 
cember was better than usual. There is every indica- 
tion that the tonnage of large Pipe this year will be 
rather heavy. We quote 8-inch Pipe at $24.50 to $25.50 
per gross ton, tidewater. 

Steel Rails.—Some large sales for the home market 
have been made, apparently in anticipation of the 
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rumored advance in prices, which may be decreed at 
an early date and may amount to $1 or to $2 per ton. 
We quote $26 for Standard Sections, $25 and $26 for 
Light Sections, and $38 to $38.50 for Girder Rails. We 
quote Spikes, 1.50c. to 1.60¢c.; Splice Bars, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; 
Square Track Bolts, 2.10c. to 2.15¢c., and Hexagon Bolts, 
2.25¢c. to 2.30¢e. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Among the 
Structural Material taken by the American Bridge 
Company are 4000 tons for the new Astor Hotel, at 
fifty-fifth street and Fifth avenue, and 1500 tons for a 
department store in Newark, N. J. We quote as follows 
at tidewater: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.65¢ to 1.70c.; 
Angles, 1.30c. to 1.40¢.; Tees, 1.65¢c. to 1.75¢e.; Bulb An- 
gles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2c.; Universal Mill Plates, 
1.58¢e. to 1.60c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 1.58e. to 1.60ce. 
for Tank, 1.68c. to 1.70c. for Flange, 1.78c. to 1.90c. for 
Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held at 2.25c. for 
C. H. No. 1, 2.75¢e. for Flange and 3.25ec. for Fire Box. 
Refined Bars are 1.40c. to 1.45¢c.; Common Bars, 1.30c. to 
1.35¢.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.35c. to 1.40c., and Hoops, 1.90ce. 
to 2c., base, on dock. 


orders for 


_ 


Belgian Iron Market. 


BRUSSELS, December 15, 1900.—The situation has 
grown considerably worse in Belgium since my last letter 
to The Iron Age. The position is very bad, particularly so 
far as Finished Products are concerned. English, Ger- 
man and American competition is very severe in the in- 
ternational markets. ‘The Americans particularly are 
fighting us In the extreme Orient and in Eastern Europe. 
It is there, too, that we meet the products of the Austrian 
and Hungarian works. The result is that our exports 
are falling off from month to month. Some weeks since 
there was a revival of hope among our rolling mills; sud- 
denly a number of large orders for the Transvaal were 
received, and later on also for British India, the latter 
country buying even more than it had last year at the 
same time. Besides, buyers insisted strongly upon quick 
delivery. But this movement has slackened, and it is 
now believed that it was a question merely of orders 
successively received by the merchants and brokers of 
London, Hamburg, Antwerp and Brussels which they had 
for a long time kept back in order to allow the market to 
sag further so as to obtain larger profits. As soon as 
they had covered in this way the export market fell into 
a dull condition. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that the 
competitors from Germany and from France have met 
the Belgian producers in our own country, right into the 
Liége and Charleroi districts. France particularly sends 
us fine Sheets, but Germany attacks all Finished Iron 
and Steel in general, and more particularly Rolled Steel. 
The result is that Finished Iron maintains its own rela- 
tively better than Steel. The large German Steel works 
are almost the only ones to export to Belgium, the small 
rolling mills on the other side of the Rhine taking little 
part in this movement. The Belgian consumers express 
themselves as little satisfied with the finish and character 
of the materials which they receive from Germany. The 
result is that, in spite of differences in price, Belgian 
consumers are often forced to order from the small Bel- 
gian rolling mills, which furnish a better class of ma- 
terial; therefore it is the large Belgian Steel works which 
suffer most from this German competition. Although 
the latter has been felt a little less during the last six 
weeks it is still very hurtful and has forced the Belgians 
to drop their selling prices for Finished Products below 
actual cost. This will be shown later on. 

For Pig Iron, however, there is still a sufficient margin 
of profit. This, however, is due to the circumstance 
that all the blast furnaces have their Coke supplied to 
them at 22 francs per ton until the end of this year. The 
syndicate intends to demand 30 francs from January 1 
and for the whole of the year 1901. Naturally the blast 
furnaces energetically refuse to negotiate on the ground 
that Pig Iron is declining more and more in Belgium and 
that Germany has begun exporting Pig to Belgium; that, 
furthermore, in Germany the Coke Syndicate has ar- 
ranged for the supply for 1901 on the basis of 17 marks, 
or 21.25 francs. Under these circumstances the Belgian 
blast furnacemen urge with justice that the price of 1900, 
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which was 22 francs, ought to rule also in 1901. Until 
now not a single contract has been renewed, although a 
short time only remains before the expiration of existing 
contracts. 

The collieries have found it necessary to make their 
first concessions of 2 francs per ton on Coal to the metal- 
Jurgical works. The Belgian Glass industry is almost 
completely idle as the result of a strike which began 
on August 1. Since the rolling mills are only running 
about two days in the week it will be readily understood 
that considerable stocks of Coal have accumulated. 
Then, besides, it must be remembered that since the met- 
allurgical consumption in Germany has fallen off, in 
spite of the fact that prices are very much lower there 
than with us in Belgium, the Germans have succeeded 
without lowering their prices in offering a good deal 
of Coal at competitive figures in spite of the high cost 
of transportation. At this moment they are offering 
run of mine with 40 per cent. of nut at 16.50 francs for 
1900, and at 14 francs for 1901 deliveries. A metallur- 
gical plant near Antwerp has closed at the latter price, 
to which 3 fraucs must be added for transportation. 

As the result of a decline of 2 francs run of mine 
Coal in ihe Flenu Basin has come down to 23 francs 
at the mine, which makes the corresponding price for 
Screenings 20.50 francs. The collieries have tried hard, in 
consideration of this concession of prices, to get the 
rolling mills to cover for three months up to February 1, 
but the mills have refused to enter into such a bargain, 
and they are taking their supplies from day to day only, 
urging that this reduction of 2 francs is far from being 
heavy enough to allow them to run without losing 
money. ‘hey believe, and the condition of the markets 
justities their belief, that at an early date further lower- 
ing prices on the part of the collieries must come. Your 
correspondent believes that a decline of 3 francs per ton 
is imminent, so as to bring run of mine down to 20 francs, 
or even 18 francs. 

A recent letting by the Belgian State Railroads for the 
whole of the year 1901 has brought out the price of 7.30 
francs for Old Material. The open market is close to 
7 francs, and is pretty firm. There is very little hope 
of a lowering of prices in this direction, Old Material 
never having fallen with us below 6 francs as a mini- 
mum, so that there is only a small margin left. 

Wages have declined 5 to 10 per cent., according to 
the districts. The men realize perfectly the painful po- 
sition of the metallurgical industries, and have not even 
thought of protesting. Besides, labor is abundant at 
this time. It even seems probable that a further lower- 
ing of wages will take place at an early date. 

I shall now give three exumples bearing on the cost 
of manufacturing Pig Iron in Belgium, on the cost of 
Muck Bar and of Finished Iron, contrasting these figures 
with selling prices: 





Cost of Pig Iron. Francs. 

Ore BO08 tee. at S CORMON WOE TOR. acc nce vaccvevcccneses 24.00 
Gate, 2300 ke. at SE SrAncs Der BOR... ccccscccvecvsecss 26.40 
Dr Ch ROO, ane benee se suan evens aenenenem 8.50 
ee SR Oe SOs i on bien asececne sapeaee ve 58.90 


In round numbers, we may say 59 francs as the cost. 
Mill Iron is selling at 70 francs for prompt delivery. 
It is probable, however, that for longer delivery prices 
will soon drop to 65 or even 60 francs, so that if the 
blast furnaces were forced to agree to the price of 30 
francs per ton for Coke, the cost would be carried up 
to 68.50 francs and the furnaces would lose money. 

Putting Coal down at 23 francs, which is considera- 
bly less than the average figure, and putting Mill Iron 
at 71 francs, which is the actual average, we have the 
following: 





Cost of Muck Bar. Francs. 

Pig Iron, 1160 kg. at 71 francs per ton................ 82.36 
ent, S000 Re. GE BS Ts MOP BOM. c ccc cccccecvcecens 23.00 
OE i: SN i 6.66 oc view vebesencecstcneends 12.40 
Se a i I os vac nc pocecsevensevdeavae 117.76 


At the forge Muck Bar is selling at 117.50 francs, so 
that there is a loss of 25 centimes per ton. 





Cost of Finished Iron Per Ton. Francs. 

Muck Bar, 1120 kg. at 117.50 francs per ton............ 131.88 
Com, Geo Re. GF BS Era POF TOR... 2 cccncsvccsceqess 14.95 
| ETT. CLERK rer eT Cee 11:80 
UNE Oe MUO co cccasccnbesasekesey® 158.63 
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No. 2 Iron Bars are selling today at 150 
francs, and often, particularly for export orders, the 
price has recently gone down, f.o.b. Antwerp, to 147 and 
even 145 francs. My attention is called to the report 
that a works in the Charleroi district has recently sold 
at 135 francs, Antwerp. I refuse to believe it, however, 
although the plant has its own collieries, ore mines, 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, and is 
therefore in a special position. Whatever may be true 
as to the price named, it is certain that even when sell- 
ing at 150 francs the Belgian rolling mills would now 
lose about 8 francs per ton. It must, however, be con- 
sidered that the mills have orders on their books for 
material sold at prices for delivery at the present time 
which are considerably higher than those now ruling, so 
that they are still earning good profits. These old 
orders, however, are being exhausted, and buyers, par- 
ticularly in England, cancel, without any pretext what- 
ever, formal and regular contracts when they do not 
suit them any longer. 

It should be noted that the home consumption in Bel- 
gium has fallen off considerably. The construction 
shops, Bolt works and Nail mills have a good deal less 
of work on hand than they had some months since, and 
the Germans as well as the French fight for every or- 
der which presents itself. In any case, business is now 
so poor that a number of blast furnaces and rolling mills 
have stopped for longer or shorter periods, and that all 
of them are idle two or three days per week, without 
counting those who have dropped night shifts entirely. 

The uneasiness which has appeared at Charleroi is 
now most pronounced at Liége, because of its greater 
vicinity to Germany. 

Our exports are diminishing again, while, on the other 
hand, the imports are considerably increasing, at least so 
far as finished products are concerned. 


Metal Market. 


Office of The Iron Age. 282-238 William street, 
New York. January 2, 1901. f 
Business has not quite awakened after its long sus- 


pension owing to the holiday period. Like that of a week 
ago, business was at a very low ebb owing to the inter- 
ruption of the holiday. Quotations having been received 
from the London ’Change to-day, however, there was 
enough feeling about to show that, with the exception 
of Tin, prices are nominally unchanged. 

Pig Tin.—The market closed dull to-day at lower 
prices than those prevailing a week ago. Spot to Febru- 
ary was quoted to-day at 26%jc. to 274%4c. There is no 
longer a premium on spot, as stocks are now more plenti- 
ful. The London market closed to-day at £121 10s. for 
spot and £121 5s. for futures. According to the figures 
posted by the New York Metal Exchange the arrivals 
during the month of December amounted to 3311 tons. 
Deliveries into consumption were 2400 tons, and stocks, 
including landing, amounted to 3041 tons. Afloats are 
1350 tons, thus bringing the total to 4691 tons. The tota} 
statistics show as follows: Arrivals during the year, 
27,747 tons; delivery into consumption during the year, 
28,700 tons. ‘These figures show a falling off of 1400 
tons as compared with the returns of the year of 1899. 
The total visible supply at the end of the year was 16,115 
tons, a decrease of about 1428 tons as compared with 
the year previous. It may be of interest to look back 
on the result of the year’s manipulation. The following 
table shows the fluctuations in prices for the year of 
1900: 





c-—-New York.——, ———_—London.—___, 

Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 

Cents. Cents. 
January ....... 28.25 24.67% £130 £108 10s. 
DPOOGRET scicccice 32.50 27.30 147 10s. 125 
RASA 35.00 30.75 153 5s. 132 
BE kisses ceswes 32.00 29.25 140 135 2s. 
See ee 30.00 28.42% 137 10s. 131 
re 31.75 29.25 147 133 158. 
eee 35.00 30.62% 145 10s. 188 5s. 
SE Ga can eee 32.50 30.00 145 5s. 134 5s. 
September ...... 30.77% 29.87% 136 15s. 125 
i eer 29.75 29.60 136 125 10s. 
November ...... 28.90 29.12% 129 2s. 125 10s. 
December ...... 28.00 25.00 125 112 


Copper.—There has been scarcely any business what- 
ever during the week under review. The market is un- 
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Cap’! en. 


Shoceien. 
$29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Common......... 2214-2214 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref. (7 % Non-Cu.) 70%-71% 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Common............ 31%-32% 
14,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Pref. (7 % Cu.)...... 774%-78 
50,000,000 Am. S. & W., Common................ 44%)-45 
40,000,000 Am. S. & W., Pref. (7 % Cu.)......... 8714-87% 
28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate, Common, N. Y........ 56%-5714 
18,325,000 Am. Tin Plate, Pref., N. Y. (7 % Cu.).. 90%-92 
Re MI BU icacviccctcancreresecs c0esdae 
15,000,000 Bethlehem Steel, par $50, $1 paid in... 17%-18% 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Philadelphia*..........  ....... 
16,000,000 Cambria Steel**.................008- 2014-20% 
11,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron................ 55-56% 
46,484,300 Federal Steel, Common.............. 56%-58 
53,253,500 Federal Steel, Pref. (6 % Non-Cu.).... T7%-77% 
32,000,000 National Steel, Common, N. Y........ 41%-42% 
27,000,000 National Steel, Pref., N. Y. (7 % Cu.).. 91%-92 
40,000,000 National Tube, Common, N. Y........ 641%-66 
40,000,000 National Tube, Pref., N. Y. (7 % Cu.). 104-105% 
5,000,000 Penna., Common, Philadelphia........ ....... 
1,500,000 Penna., Pref., Philadelphia...........  ....... 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Common.............. 514-5 52 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref., (7 % Non-Cu.).... 82 -83 
27,191,000 Republic Iron & Steel, Common........ 164-164 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref. (7 % Cu.).. 63%-645¢ 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & I, Common........ -23 
6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffeld S. & IL, Pref. (7 % 
REN Vi ww daas oer ed ed asinhenn -69 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron............... 654-67% 
1,500,000 Warwick Iron & Steel (par $10)......  ....... 
15,000,000 International Pump, Common......... -29 
12,500,000 International Pump, Preferred........  ....... 
11,000,000 International Silver.................. 54- 6 
a Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paidin. + 6% guaranteed by ‘Beth. Steel Co. 


Bonded indebtedness: Am.8.& W. 
20-year bonds, 1917, able o open © 5 em, 
Sore Johnson 6 %, Peg, 732 

2,561,000 6%; National Tube, none ; Tennessee Ou. 
5 ¢, Steelton ‘ist, 1917 $2,000,000 5 < 
Interest and principal guaran at cared | by 
Col. Fuel Co. Gen rt. 6 * $880,000, Col. Coal & 


& R.R 


,000,000, Sless I. & 8. general tera age 416 < $1,835,000. 








changed and very quiet. “Lake is ‘still nominally 17e. and 
Electrolytic is quoted 16%c., with Casting at the same 
price. The London market closed to-day at £72 17s. 6. 
for spot and £73 12s. 6d. for three months’ futures. Best 
Selected was quoted £79 10s. The exports to Europe 
only for the month of December amounted to 10,771 tons, 
and the figures for the year show 151,988 tons, as against 
112,637 tons for the year of 1899. 

Pig Lead—Is absolutely without change, business go- 
ing on in a quiet way, with the volume very small. 
Prices quoted by the American Smelting & Refining 
Company are unchanged at 4.37%4c. for lots of 50 tons 
and more, New York, and 4.3214c. for Desilverized, f.o.b. 
St. Louis. The London market was quoted to-day £16 5s. 
The arrivals during the month were 7700 tons and the 
exports amounted to 7011 tons: 

Spelter.—The market is dull and easy. Demand has 
been exceedingly light. Spot is quoted here at 4.15c. 
and St. Louis is said to be easy at 3.95¢c. London closed 
at £18 15s. 

Antimony.—There is no change, 
quoted 9\4c. and Cookson’s 10%4c. 

Nickel—Is without change, and prices are nominally 
55c. to 60c. for small lots. Large lots cannot be obtained. 

Quicksilver—Is unchanged. Prices quoted here are 
$51 per flask of 76% pounds in lots of 50 flasks and more. 
The London market is unchanged at £9 2s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—No change is reported and prices are 
steady. The American Tin Plate Company are still 
quoting on a basis of $4.19 per box of Standard 100- 
pound Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and $4 f.o.b. mill. These 
are the prices which the company named for the first 
quarter of this year. 


Hallett’s being 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Considering the shortness of the week the volume of 
business in industrial stocks has been quite heavy and 
the market has been well sustained. In fact, prices are 
generally speaking on a somewhat higher level. The 
jargest advance has taken place in National Tube. The 
American Bridge, also a stock brought out by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., has attracted attention. Cambria Steel has 
shown some large transactions, As yet no official state- 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING 


-, $130,656 ; Am. Tin.Plate, none ; 
Lyra by Cambria Steel Co. 
R.5¢ oo = D. & I. R. RK. R. 64, 
1. . Co., $8,367,000 6 x, $1,114,000 7 ¢, $1.000,000 7 < cu. pref. ; 
w 's Point, 1st, 1922, $4,000, 000, consolidated, both plants ; 
thlehem Steel Co. Republic Iron & Steel, none ; Warwick iron & Steel, none ; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Iron Con. Mort. 6 ¢ $2,810,000, Col. 
2,000,000 preferred stoek on which dividends have been paid to June 3, 1900. 
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THE WEEK ENDING JANU. ARY 2, 1901. 


Tuesday. 7 Sales. 


F ahaa Saturday. Monday. Wednesday. 
22 -22% 22%4-224%, 22%-22% ....... 22%-234% 14,600 
70%-71% 71 -71% $§%T1%-72 .......- 71%-724% 7,500 
31%-32% -32 31%4-32% isi ss ses 32 -33% 17,900 
TTYU-TS ke eee Se -78 5,100 
44%-47%, 4544-464, 4515-46% ...... 46 -4714 142,600 
8714-89 87%-88 88 -881%,_....... 88 -881%, 6,200 
55%-56% 5514-56 56 -56% ....... 55%-57% 41,900 
91% ....... 91%-92 «....... -9014, 1,700 
‘Sebtnaes  wseeaawe -59 Terre wemee ats 4 
18%-185% 18%-19 6... eee ce ee ee 20 6,620 
45 ca cueee 45-45% ww eet ee eee 110 
20%-21 20%-20% 20%-20%  ....... 20%-21% 11,542 
55 -56% 54%-55% 54%-55%  «...... 54%4-56%4 23,700 
56%-58% 564-57  56%-57% 2 «....... 174-59 103,400 
77%-78 774%4-77% T7%4-78 77%-79 10,000 
41%-43 41 -42 41%-42%  ....... 421%4-44% 49,200 
9144-914 OEM. i kecewce seacecs 921%4-93% 1,800 
66 -67% 67 -69 69 -69%  ...... 68 -70 41,500 
105-1054 105-1051, 1054-105% ....... 1054-106 3,600 
77%-78 -75 (ey ne ee 395 
-100 “100 —s gc eee Seevees a deqenea 49 
50%-51% 49%-50% 50%-51  «...... 51 -51% 4,400 
82%4-82% -83 83 -83% ....... 83 -83144 2,000 
16%-16% 16%-16% 16%-17 = ....... 16%-18% _— 8, 800 
64 -641% -64 6414. 64%  ....... 644%-651%4 5,600 
ndeekwa vebewa -23 weceeee 25 -25% 700 
OR BM lk kéirtwe bees hk wee 8 © widens 700 
634-67 6314-65 644%4-65%_ st... .. 63%-66% 32,100 
eS wssepene  wedeu . eaten wae 50 
BE - 3  ewtin ee © “iermntndieen 1,100 
| Te <S0GR tesa -77 900 

64- 7% 7 - ™% ‘i oo ere ey or - 7% 


4,200 
Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. }{ Ex-dividend. 

Am. Steel Hoop, none: Cambria Iron Co., $2,000,000 6 ¢ debenture 

. Federal Steel Co., $9.822,000 Illinois 5 4, $7. 417 000 E. J.E.R.R. 5, 

$10,000 land grant D. & I. R. R. R. 5%; National Steel, 


Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000,000 
Bethlehem Iron, $1.351,000 5 < maturing 1907. 


Fvel & Iron Gen. Mort. 54 $2,303,000. Also outstanding 
Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co., Sloss I. & S. first mortgage 6 ¢, 


ment concerning the Pe ouayivania Steel ‘feaneing has 
been issued. Trading in the stock has been very light, 
no transactions being reported from Philadelphia to-day. 
The directors of the Federal Steel Company are to 
meet on the 16th, to act on the dividend on the common. 
Bid. Asked. 
American Bridge Company, common............ 45% 46% 
American Bridge Company, preferred......... .. 95% 96 
American Bicycle Company, common............. 6% 7 
American Bicycle Company, preferred............ 26 


27 
American Bicycle Company, bonds............... aa 75 
American Sheet Steel, preferred................. 78% 79 
ay Se ee NON a o's walven Cee eeec botaeneames sin 137% 
le. Wee I OUINNOE inc ccc wcenctsorccscvscees 125 
Cramp’s Shipyard stock.....................+-.. 81 83 
EE Oe eee .. 3% 4 
Empire Iron & Steel, common........... ers 4 10 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred................. . 28 46 
National Enamel. & St., common............. ... 18 20 
National Enam. & St., preferred.................. 80 84 
a bik da had ie ceebicnes +0 whee wae doe 5% 5% 
Otis Elevator, common...............0e0ceceeee 29 30 
OURS TSOTEROE, PYOTETTON, 2... ccc cecccvccsscsccesse 91 92 
PRGES Ge - WeeeOy, COUMMOR oc sicccctcccccccescus 314 5 
Pratt & Waitney, preferred................2c008- 45 55 
I iia Gs wereiGh aa tendavetn waew en oer ™ 8 
U. 8S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common.......... 5 5% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred......... 30 32 
i Es we bcwdatin Mb dda madele Caweeeaees 100 ee 
H. R Worthington, preferred..................- 110 115 
Crucible Steel Company, common................ 22 


Crucible Stee: Company, preferred............... 

The following table shows the fluctuations during 
1900 of the leading Iron stocks, the date of the highest 
and of the lowest prices reached, the closing quotation 
and approximately the total sales during the year: 


Fluctuations in Stocks in 1900. 


High- Low- Clus- 
Sales. Stock. est. Date. est. Date. ing. 
508,000 Am.Car& F.Com. 2% Nov. 12 1246 Jan.15. 2% 
218,000 Am. Car & F. Pre. 72 Dec. 20 5734 June. 713% 
596,000 Am.St.HoopCom. 50% _ Feb. 6 17 June 25. 32 
111.000 Am. St. Hoop Pre. 86 Feb. 6 6444 Sept. 28. 7 
4,172,000 Am. 8, & W. Com 59% ~=©April 2 re June r. 46 
588,000 Am.S.& W. Pre 9 eb. 1 69% June. 88% 
600,000 Am. T. Pl Com 57 Dec. 27 18 June 2. 56% 
75.000 Am. T. Pl. Pre. 92 Dec. 27. 70% June25. 92 
675,000 Col. Fuel&I.Com. 56% Dec. 27. 29% Sept.24. 55 
6,100 Col. Fuel & I. Pre. 131% Jan.17. 117 Oct. 19. 121% 
8.230.000 Fed. St. Com. 5844 Dec. 2 28144 June 2, 57 
414.000 Fed. St. Pre. 79% Dec. 22 6034 June. 77% 
790,000 Nat. St. Com. 53% +#=‘Feb.6 20 June 3. 424 
95000 Nat. St. Pre. 97 Feb. 6 79% June 2%. 92% 
495,000 Nat. Tube Com. 69% Dec. 31 40%, Juner%. 9% 
147.000 Nat. Tube Pre. 105% Dec. 31 4 May 14. 105% 
218000 Press. St.CarCom. 58% Jan. 17 82% Sept. 26. 51 
56,000 Press. -t. Car Pre. 89 Nov. 10. 70% Sept. 2%. 88 
439,000 Rep. I. & 8. Com. 27 Feb 6. 834 June. 16% 
162,000 kep.I & S&S. Pre. 7034 + Feb. 6. 49 Aug.1. 64% 
7,000 Sloss 8S. Com 26 Nov. 21 17% Oct.BD. @B 
18,000 Slosss 8S. Pre. 71 Nov. 20 594% June %. 69 
1,700,000 Tenn. C. & 1. 104 Feb. 2 49 Oct. 3. 6444 
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Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company.—The fol- 
lowing is the statement of the company for November 
and for the 11 months of the current year: 





November— 1900. 1899. Increase. 
OPER, 0 os ene 6 2s $130,738 $285,610 *$154,872 
Bised Charges... ...0s..0% 54,777 46,563 8,214 

a, ee $75,961 $239,047 *$163,086 

From January 1 to November 30— 
oe $2,353,314 $1,561,004 $792,310 
ca. 602,546 512,193 90,353 


ere $1,750,768 $1,048,811 $701,957 


* Decrease. 

Dividends.—The Diamond State Steel Company have 
declared a dividend of 4 per cent., payable January 22. 
Books close January 12. 

The Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on their pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 15 to stock of record Janu- 
ary 2. 

panscmannaliiaise 


The Cleveland Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, The Cuyahoga, ( 
CLEVELAND, Ono, December 31, 1900. 4 

The S. M. York Machinery Company, recently incor- 
porated, have purchased the entire stock of the S. M. 
York Company and the machinery department of the 
W. M. Patterson Supply Company, and will continue 
the business under the same management as heretofore, 
retaining all agencies formerly controlled by the S. M. 
York Company. The company are officered as follows: 
W. M. Patterson, president; Arthur Jones, vice-president; 
W. H. Smith, treasurer; C. N. Hess, secretary. They 
will carry a much larger stock than heretofore and will 
continue at their old quarters, 42-44-46 South Water 
street. 

The Cleveland office of the Marshall & Huschart 
Machinery Company will remove about January 15 to 
119 Bank street, where they will have a four-story build- 
ing, as well as fine offices. They will carry a complete 
line of all machinery handled by the company and in 
the future will make deliveries in this section from this 
plant. They report that this has been their best year 
in this territory and the month of December will show 
a decided improvement over the same month last year. 
Orders being received are not for large quantities, but 
there is a general healthy demand for machinery of all 
kinds. In certain lines they are considerably behind in 
orders. 

William A. Reade & Co. have recently opened a large 
warehouse at the corner of Mason street and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, this city. It has over 10,000 square 
feet of floor space and is being stocked with a very large 
line of metal working machinery, engines, boilers, &c. 
They are disposing of a considerable portion of the equip- 
ment of the L. S. & M. S. Railway shops at Norwalk, 
Ohio, recently abandoned. They report an unusual de- 
mand for second hand machinery of all kinds. 

The recent fire which destroyed the plant of the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company will undoubtedly create a 
large market for the sale of machine tools of all kinds, as 
it is being found, in clearing up the wreckage, that much 
of the equipment was damaged beyond repair. Manager 
Tallman of the company denies the report that has been 
in circulation since the fire to the effect that they will re- 
move to some other city. The writer is authorized to 
state that plans are being prepareed for a plant to be 
built on most modern lines. They are investigating very 
thoroughly into the methods of various kinds of so-called 
fire proof construction, and propose to spare no expense 
to forestall any possibility of a repetition of the calamity. 
It is probable that the plant will be equipped for electric 
drive of all machinery, with an independent power house. 
It will be some little time, however, before they will be 
in a position to place contracts for the new buildings and 
equipments, as the fire losses have not yet been adjusted. 
In a measure the fire is to their advantage, since their 
old plant was an accumulation of buildings built up dur- 
ing the past 14 years and did not possess the facilities for 
economical production which the new plant will have. It 
has been found that several of the large contracts on 
which they were at work at the time of the fire were 
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damaged to only a comparatively small extent, and they 
will be finished up elsewhere. 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, who were heavy 
losers in the same fire, being identified with the Brown 
Company through the manufacture of their electrical 
equipments, have closed a deal whereby they will at 
once take possession of the adjoining plant now occupied 
by the Pelton Engineering Company. The plant is well 
equipped for their work. The Pelton Company are de- 
voting their attention to engineering and will open down 
town offices. They will also open a down town ware- 
house for the sale of machine tools and electrical appli- 
ances. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company say there has 
been a pronounced increase in the demand for their tools 
during the past 30 days, indicating, they believe, a gen- 
eral increase in activity in iron manufacturing trades all 
over the country. They say that their business is one of 
the most accurate barometers of the trade extant, since 
manufacturers seldom buy supplies of drills and small 
tools until they require them. They are mailing to their 
friends in the trade a handsomely gotten up booklet illus- 
trating a number of the well-known institutional features 
of their plant. The book is not in the nature of an ad- 
vertisement, but is designed as the best possible kind of 
a reply that can be made to those who desire to become 
acquainted with the institutional features which they 
have found of great advantage in the building up of their 
factory system. The book is entitled “ Eleven Little 
Pictures. 

The Oster Mfg. Company, manufacturers of die stock, 
say their business is a trifle quiet at present, but they are 
assured of a decided increase after the first of the year. 
P. E. Ahefeld has recently returned from a European 
trip, and he reports a very bright outlook for their goods 
abroad. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Company have recently 
been forced to increase their facilities in order to take 
care of orders for spring delivery. They have installed 
an 800-pound Bement-Niles steam hammer, a Niles Tool 
Works boring mill of large size, several Cincinnati mill- 
ing machines, Reed and Prentiss lathes and Cleveland Ma- 
chine Screw Company’s screw machines. The majority 
of these tools were purchased from Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond, this city. 

The Standard Welding Company have recently re- 
ceived new welding machines, with the aid of which 
they will be able to produce welded steel tubing up to 
16 inches in diameter. Their previous limit in this di- 
rection has been less than 8 inches. Tubing produced 
is made from the toughest quality of steel and the metal 
at the weld is equal in strength and quality to any other 
portion. It is claimed that this tube will open up fields 
for economic manufacture in many lines, as it has a very 
wide range of usefulness. They will be prepared to 
make shipments of this tubing in almost any gauge 
and up to the diameter mentioned about February 15. 
The Standard Company are adapting their electric weld- 
ing process in many lines of manufacture where is has 
heretofore been unknown, displacing brazing and other 
processes. 

The Standard Tool Company have noted a decided 
improvement in the demand for small tools during the 
past month and they are behind on orders for certain 
lines, They are erecting a handsome office building 
which will enable them to increase their facilities by 
utilizing their present offices for manufacturing purposes. 

Local agents for manufacturers of boilers, engines 
and electrical equipments are closing some important 
contracts with electric railways under construction 
these days. It is stated that shortly after the first of the 
year there will be more of this business than ever be- 
fore, as there are a large number of roads under con- 
struction and contemplated in the northern portion of 
the State and a majority of them are financed by local 
people. 

The Sterling Boiler Company has closed a contract 
for a 1500 horse-power battery of boilers for the Western 
Ohio Electric Railway Company’s power house at St. 
Mary’s, Ohio. The electrical and engine equipments have 
not yet been contracted for. The road is owned by loca! 
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people. The Babcock & Wilcox company have closed a 
contract with the Youngstown & Sharon Electric Railway 
for a 2000 horse-power battery of boilers. Engine and 
electrical equipment will also be required. Park & Ham- 
ilton, Youngstown, are the contractors. The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company’s local office have closed 
a contract for the entire equipment of the power house 
of the Toledo, Findlay & Fostoria Electric Railway. 
Items not yet specified. The Dover Construction Com- 
pany, Canal Dover, Ohio, are building the road. 

The Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, who manufac- 
ture the American standard rail joint, say that an im- 
mense amount of rail and rail joint business will be 
closed up shortly after the first of the year. They are now 
equipping the following Ohio electric roads: Dayton & 
Northern Electric Railway, 42 miles; Toledo & Western 
Railway, 60 miles: Sandusky, Bellevue, Monroeville & 
Norwalk Railway, 35 miles. 

The crane department of the Chisholm & Moore Mfg. 
Company has taken a contract for a 25-ton 55-foot span 
pneumatic crane for the Franklin Air Compressor Com- 
pany, Franklin, Pa. They report an unprecedented de- 
mand for their pneumatic hoists. 

The Vulecanus Forging Company, in addition to forg- 
ings, manufacture the Hathaway car transfer table, and 
this department of their business is rushed with orders. 
They are just completing a 26-foot transfer table for 
the St. Louis & Suburban Railway, St. Louis. Their 
forging department is also very busy. They are just 
completing the last two carloads of a large order for 
rivets for the Upson Nut Company, this city. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company report that the demand for 
sugar machinery is just opening up and they have a 
number of very large contracts in view. It is said that 
more new plants will be erected in this country this win- 
ter than in a number of years. They have closed con- 
tracts for plants for two newly organized beet sugar 
manufacturing concerns who will locate in Michigan. 
They are known as the Saginaw Sugar Company and the 
Lansing Sugar Company and their plants will be at 
Saginaw and Lansing, respectively. The contracts ag- 
gregate nearly $1,000,000, and the plants will have a 
capacity of 600 tons per day each. The buildings will 
be 70 x 800 feet, and the Kilby Company will furnish 
everything required to place the plants in running order. 
The Continental Sugar Company, who installed the first 
beet sugar plant in Ohio at Fremont last winter, pro- 
duced over 3,000,000 pounds of sugar during the past 
season and they have decided to double the capacity 
of the plant this winter. E. H. Dyer & Co., Cleveland, 
built the plant. 

The Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Company have taken 
contracts for revolving pneumatic cranes for the Rock 
Island Railroad. at Bureau, Il., and for the Canadian & 
Atlantic Railroad, at Ottawa, Canada. They have re- 
cently shipped a pneumatic painting machine to Russia. 
They are at work on several good contracts for building 
material and state they expect to close up some large 
contracts after the first of the year. 

The Variety Iron Works have taken a contract for 
2000 tons of structural iron work for a large office build- 
ing to be erected in this city by the Citizens’ Banking 
Company. The Variety Iron Works are completing a fine 
three-story office building for their own use, adjoining 
their East End plant. Plans for a large addition to this 
plant are also being prepared. 

The King Bridge Company, manufacturers of steel 
bridges, are at work on improvements, which will in- 
crease their capacity fully one-third. The Rand Drill 
Company have recently installed in their plant a com- 
plete air compressor equipment and a number of pneumat- 
ic tools. They are at work on a number of new bridges 
for the New York, New Haven & Hartford, Lake Shore 
and New York Central railways, and are building a large 
rolling lift bridge for the Big Four Railway in this city. 
It will be 175 feet long, and will have a 100-foot opening. 
They have just closed a contract for 3000 tons of bridges 
for a new eleciric railway, the name of which they are 
not yet prepared to announce. The closing of this con- 
tract was dependent on the result of the election. They 
state that since the election there has been a decided im- 
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provement in business, and they are assured that a num- 
ber of important contracts will be closed shortly after 
the new year. , 

The Cleveland Water Works Department have opened 
bids on two 450 horse-power boilers with automatic stok- 
ers. They were as follows: Sterling Boiler Company, 
$20,297; Cleveland Steam Boiler Works, $22,155; Camp- 
bell & Zell, Baltimore, $17,957. The last mentioned bid 
was informal. 

The Atlas Car & Mfg. Company, who were formerly 
conducted as the car department of the Atlas Bolt & 
Screw Company, have recently made a large shipment of 
mining cars to Peru. The goods were sold through Win- 
ham & Merger, their New York agents. 

Peter Gerlach, manufacturer of stave and barrel ma- 
chinery, says there has been a decided improvement in 
his business during the past 30 days, and he has a num- 
ber of large contracts in view. He has just completed a 
new crozing, chamfering and equalizing machine, which 
will produce from 25,000 to 35,000 barrel staves per day. 

The Danielson Machine & Tool Company have recent- 
ly completed a new multiple drill of small size, capable 
of drilling 112 holes at once. They will shortly announce 
a compete line of these tools. 

Foot, Burt & Co., manufacturers of drill presses, say 
there has been an increase in the demand for their line 
during the past 30 days. They are shipping a large eight 
spindle drill to McConway & Tonley, Pittsburgh, and a 
large four spindle drill to the Ramapo Iron Works, Ram- 
apo, N. Y. They have recently shipped a number of 
tools to Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

Bardons & Oliver say there has been a slight falling 
off in demand for turret lathes during the past month. 
They recently shipped a number of machines to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The Reliance Machine Tool Company shipped a num- 
ber of their bolt cutters to Moscow, Russia, last week. 

The Cleveland Tool & Stampings Company have pre- 
pared plans for a new factory building, and will close 
contracts for material within a few days. 

The McMyler Mfg. Company, hoisting and conveying 
machinery, have commenced work on the foundations of 
their new plant, at Warren, Ohio. The main building 
will be 110 x 310 feet, and there will be a large erecting 
shop. The buildings will be equipped with two 20-ton 
electric traveling cranes, and will cost about $50,000. It 
is stated that $150,000 will be spent in new equipment. 
The date for the completion of the plant is set for May 
1. The company have opened temporary offices at War- 
ren, although the local plant and office will be retained 
until the new plant is completed. They are at work on a 
15-ton crane for handling billets for the American Steel 
Wire Company’s Shoenberger works. 

————~—.-.— 


The Cincinnati Machinery Market. 
Office of The Iron Age, Pickering Building, } 
CINCINNATI, On10, December 31, 1900. § 

In a brief review of the iron working business in Cin- 
cinnati for the past year the first important fact which 
strikes one is that a general period of prosperity is cer- 
tainly well under way. ‘There has been no dullness in 
any branch of the business, with the exception of the 
big falling off in foreign trade in machine tools. This, 
however, was pretty well offset by the great revival in 
American trade, and while the machine tool companies’ 
books are not carrying so many orders for future deliv- 
ery as they were a year ago, yet there is sufficient busi- 
ness on hand and in sight to insure profitable running 
for some time to come. 

The only serious mishap of recent date has been the 
burning of the foundry and pattern building belonging 
to the Lane & Bodley Company. The daily press reports 
of the fire gave it out to be very much worse than an in- 
vestigation proved. While it is bad enough under the 
present circumstances yet the company are not crippled 
to any great degree by the occurrence. The machine 
shop, power plant, drafting room, together with all draw- 
ings, and the office building was saved with but very lit- 
tle damage. The foundry, however, is a total loss, as far as 
appearance goes at this stage. A general clearing up of 
the ruins, however, may reveal that even this part of the 
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plant is not so badly damaged as now appears. The in- 
surance is sufficient to save the company from very heavy 
loss, except in the patterns, where any amount of in- 
surance would hardly have been commensurate with the 
value represented. The company have now distributed 
their patterns throughout the various pattern making 
shops in Cincinnati and sections tributary thereto, and 
will be ready for resumption of work at a comparatively 
early date. If, however, the machine shop had been de- 
stroyed, and the other portions of the plant saved, they 
would have been far more seriously crippled than they 
now are. It is the general understanding of the trade here 
that the company have had a very prosperous year, and 
are in better shape to-day to stand the financial loss than 
they have been for quite a while. 

A shipment of five cars of machinery, being the last 
of a large order for engines to go to South Africa, had 
been loaded the day before the fire, and these cars were 
standing on the track in front of the shops at the time 
the burning took place. The fact that the work was out 
of the shops and consequently uninjured, was a matter 
of great congratulation to the company. 

The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company have just 
put the finishing touches to their Linwood plant in the 
shape of a very handsome castellated tower surmounting 
the office portion of the building. The other improve- 
ments which have been completed within the recent past 
consist of the addition of a third floor to a portion of the 
plant, and the building of a balcony in the second story, 
giving them altogether a floor surface of 45,000 square 
feet. They have recently commenced the manufacture of 
a compiete line of plain and universal milling machines, 
which contain a number of original and patented features 
such as will make the tool a good seller. 

Greaves-Klusman & Co. report quite a revival in busi- 
ness since the election and say that on the whole 1900 
has proved a better year to them than 1899. They have 
added 19 and 22 inch lathes to their output within the 
recent past. One of the best foreign shipments recently 
made was four engine lathes to a Spanish seaport. 

The Rahn-Mayer-Carpenter Company have just bought 
the lot 105 x 145 feet in the rear of their present factory, 
with the intention of utilizing a portion of it for a new 
uilding within the coming year. They are also having 
a railroad switch put into their plant, and are getting out 
a set of patterns for some new tools to be put on the 
market in the spring. 

The Belmer-Eames Tool Company have been getting 
out a special tool for attaching to both new and old 
planers, which enables them to plane very large sizes 
such as would not pass through the housings, and when 
attached to a tool gives all the advantage of an open 
planer. 

Cincinnati Machine Tool Company, makers of upright 
dritis, have just put out a new machine with a geared 
tapping attachment on the spindle, which they regard as 
a fine thing avd expect it to prove of great value in the 
marketing of their tools. In making a review of the past 
year they find that in one way or another they have in- 
creased the productive capacity of their shop at least 50 
per cent. during the period. 

The Cincinnati Planer Company have just added sev- 
eral sizes to their line of planers, and are now prepared 
to make ten different sizes, from 24 to 56 inch, and are 
working on the patterns for a still larger size. They 
will start on an addition to their plant shortly after the 
first of the year. The new building will be a one-story 
and basement brick structure, 70 x 112 feet in size. The 
contract is to be let at once, and it is the expectation of 
the company to double their capacity for manufacturing 
within the next six months. The present plant is quite 
crowded, and the addition is necessary to take care of 
business already in sight. 

The Barker & Chard Machine Tool Company are add- 
ing a 15-inch shaper to their line of tools. Report busi- 
ness as better in the far West than any other part of the 
country just at present. The oil well business in Cali- 
fornia has proved quite a field for cultivating, and some 
of the best shipments now being made from the shop are 
going into this class of trade. One of the recent ship- 
ments was a 32-foot 24-inch lathe for San Francisco. 
‘They are adding some new features to the lathe, but are 
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not yet ready to publish what they are. It is the expec- 
tation of the company to have these new features ready 
for market within the next three months. 

The Bickford Drill Company have just brought out 
an entirely new pattern radial drill, also several multiple 
drills. The radial drill 1s an improvement on the old No. 
1, with 16 changes of speed, a new shape of arm and 
built especially with a view of increased stiffness. It is 
the most powerful machine for its size ever turned out 
of their shop. They have also added a tapping attachment 
to it. A short time ago they built a four spindle multiple 
drill for the Westinghouse Engine Company, which was 
shipped and put up in the purchaser’s shop. That the 
tool has attracted some attention is evident from the 
fact that recent inquiries for shop equipments from an 
English city specify this same tool as the standard for 
that class of machines, to be put in on the contracts. 

The Cincinnati Shaper Company are just getting out 
a new tool in the shape of a traveling head shaper, in 
sizes from 18 to 30 inch. These are made with one or two 
heads, and designed for any desired length of bed. A 
recent shipment consisted of four single head shapers for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway at Port Arthur. They 
have also sold one double head and five single head shap- 
ers to the new shipyards at Richmond, Vt. 

The Wais & Roos Punch & Shear Company have re- 
cently brought out an electrically driven boiler roller, one 
of the chief features of which is that the motor is keyed 
right on the shaft, which is a new departure, at least in 
their shops. For this work it takes a large, slow driven 
motor, as against the smaller, quicker speed machines 
needed for the old method of connection. One of this 
class of rollers has just been shipped to Johannesburg, 
South Africa. A large horizontal punch was shipped to 
the Siberian Railway at Port Arthur a week or two ago. 
The company have also closed a contract for three very 
heavy machines for the new plate mill of the Simon Mfg. 
Company of Chicago. They are also just shipping the 
last of a complete shop equipment for Dyer Brothers 
Boiler Works, San francisco. 

John Steptoe & Co. report the feature of their trade in 
geared and crank shapers to be the increasing demand 
from job and railroad shops, with an excellent trade 
from street railway companies. 

F. W. Watkins, manufacturer of gas and gasoline en- 
gines, has just completed the removal of his shops from 
Covington, Ky., to the southeast corner of Baymiller and 
Sixth streets, Cincinnati, and his office from West Fourth 
street to the same location. The present shop will give 
him an increased output of 50 per cent. over that of the 
plant he has just vacated. The feature in his line of busi- 
ness is the growing trade with farming communities. 

The E. W. Van Duzen Company are just getting out a 
series of seven catalogues, numbered from A to G, which 
are arranged with reference to the different classes of 
trade which require L steam jet pumps, of which they 
are now averaging about 100 per month. 

The Norwood Bicycle Company have, within the past 
few months, added a line of machine tool specialties to 
their business in bicycles and are now making handles, 
ball cranks and other like parts for the trade in general. 
They report a very good trade, both domestic and for- 
eign. A recent order from an English agent amounted to 
3300 ball cranks. 

The Triumph Electric Company have recently made 
some good shipments of ice machines which they manu- 
facture in addition to their line of electrical apparatus, to 
Batavia, Java. They have also received some very good 
inquiries from Singapore, Honduras and South Africa, 
also, strange as It may seem, a request for estimates for 
a moderate sized ice making plant to be shipped to 
Alaska. 

Houston-Stanwood & Gamble, builders of engines, re- 
port a very good trade with the Southern United States. 
A recent order of 15 100 horse-power engines for the 
American Cotton Company, for use in their round bale 
plants. They have also recently shipped a lot of five 150 
horse-power engines for a sugar plantation in Cuba. 

The Bullock Electric Mfg. Company have enlarged 
their plant twice during the past year, and have now 
nearly double the capacity that they had 12 months ago. 
Not only has the capacity been doubled as to volume of 
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output, but the facilities for handling large work have 
been greatly improved, an increase having been made 
from a maximum of 800 kw. generators to 2000. 

The Hamilton Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, have added about $15,000 of new machine tools to 
their plant during the past year, and have also added 
quite a number of patterns in the radial drill which they 
are making. They report a very good domestic trade, 
and say that the business which is drifting in from the 
mining countries in the West is forming quite a consider- 
able part of daily orders. 

The Long & Allstatter Company have just completed 
a large addition to their foundry which has doubled the 
capacity in that branch of the business. They have also 
added a large number of tools to their plant and estimate 
the increase in capacity through the entire plant at pretty 
close to one-third more than what it was this time a year 
ago. 

The Advance Mfg. Company, makers of gas and gaso- 
line engines, report a fine business throughout the year 
and a congested condition in their plant just at present. 
It is the intention of the company to build and equip a 
foundry on the lot adjoining their present plant as soon 
in the coming year as they are able to complete arrange- 
ments. 

In the matter of the contracts for the pumping engines 
for the new Cincinnati Water Works, the Board of Com- 
missioners opened and examined the third set of bids on 
December 21. They were as follows: The E. P. Allis 
Company of Milwaukee under specifications “ A,” “ B,” 
and “C,” respectively, $949,900, $1,004,600 and $1,009,- 
100. The Holly Mfg. Company of Lockport, N. Y., 
one bid, $927,000. The Kilby Mfg. Company of Cleve- 
land, six different bids, $850,850, $850,830, $849,000 
$847,257, $846,757, $846,007. The Camden Iron Com- 
pany of Philadelphia one bid, $817,000. The plans 
and specifications covered by the bids of all the 
contestants are for four triple expansion crank 
and fly wheel self contained pumping’ engines, 
and also include one electric crane. The report of 
the engineer on these new bids is to the effect that the 
design of the pump now submitted is a very material 
improvement over the specifications in the bids of Octo- 
ber 16, 1900. The weights of the proposed engine are, 
that bid for by the Allis Company, 5600 tons; the Kilby 
Company, 5400 tons; the Holly Company, 5800 tons, and 
the Camden Company, 5400 tons. The bids, together 
with the engineer’s report, were referred at the meet- 
ing of the commissioners to the Committee of the Whole, 
and action will probably be taken upon them in the near 
future. There is a strong tip out that all will be rejected 
and the contracts readvertised. 


The New York Machinery Market. 


Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, t 
aw Tone. January 2, 1991. 


A review of the week just past must consist prin- 
cipally of the enumeration of some of the new properties 
which have come before the trade, as the business which 
has closed was naturally of very slight volume. The 
inquiries received were sufficient to further strengthen 
the tone of the market and add to the bright prospects 
of the future. As an instance showing the feeling of 
the trade here and the tendency among the large mer- 
chants, we might mention the fact that one dealer 
placed a number of very heavy stock orders last week. 
Another point of significance is that merchants are snap- 
ping up offers of second-hand machinery in quick shape. 
And, incidentally, what is left of the equipment of the 
defunct Stockton Mfg. Company of Hamilton street and 
New Jersey Railroad avenue, of Newark, N. J., will be 
sold at auction within a few days. The original equip- 
ment of this concern consisted of many first-class ma- 
chines which were employed in the manufacture of bi- 
cycle parts and specialties. We understand, however, 
that the receiver for the company disposed of a portion 
of the machinery equipment a short time ago. 

The largest matter brought to the attention of the 
trade last week was the list issued by the American 
Car & Foundry Company. The list is said to be a very 
large one, and includes a large number of heavy tools. 
They are to be employed in the building of pressed steel 
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cars at a new plant which will be erected at Detroit, 
Mich. A few of the tools are said to have been already 
purchased. Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., who de- 
signed the plant, are putting the finishing touches to 
their drawings. The chief offices of the American Car 
& Foundry Company are located in the Empire Building, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 

It is stated in the trade that the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad Company are still purchasing considerable 
machinery. This is in addition to the large lot which 
they bought a week previous, but is said to be for the 
new shops also. 

It is also reported in the street that the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Company of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
a very substantial inquiry out for tools to replace those 
which were destroyed in the recent fire at the works. 
It is said that almost every tool in the plant will have 
to be replaced, and the works were very large, employ- 
ing upward of 1200 hands. 

Parties in the trade have received private advices te 
the effect that the Cambria Steel Company have now 
decided to enter the field of car building. They will buil@ 
pressed steel cars and will add considerably to their 
works at Johnstown, Pa., for that purpose. 

The American Machine & Foundry Company of Han- 
over, Pa., have been shopping about for a number of 
machine tools. They picked out a fair sized assortment 
of tools from the various stores along the street. 

It is stated that the Riker Electric Vehicle Company 
of Elizabethport, N. J., will require a large assortment of 
tools to replace those destroyed in a fire which demol- 
ished a portion of their works last week. 

It is said that certain changes will take place in the 
oftices of two of the prominent builders of water tube 
boilers. 

The order for the boilers to be used in the new ce- 
ment mill which the Lawrenceville Cement Company 
are to be build at Bath, Pa., has been placed with the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company.They will aggregate 1000 
horse-power. Vulcan-Corliss engines have also been pur- 
chased. The plant will have a capacity of 12000 bar- 
rels of cement per day, and is being built with the view 
of doubling its capacity shortly. 

Thomas H. Murray, who is general manager of the 
New York Light, Heat & Power Company, is purchas- 
ing in addition to the large equipment for the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company which we mentioned last week. 
a 1500 horse-power plant for the same company. It is 
to take the place of the small Brooklyn station which 
was recently destroyed by fire. The new station will be 
built on the water front, and will be condensing. Mr- 
Murray is also said to be interested in the purchase of 
the equipment for the Hilderberg Cement Company of 
Howes Cave, N. Y., who are to build a large new plant. 
Another project with which his name is coupled is the 
Remington Martin Paper Company, who will build e 
plant at Watertown, N. Y., and will soon purchase the 
equipment. 

The E. G. Spillsbury Engineering Company of 45 
Broadway have been purchasing considerable machin- 
ery for installation in a large addition which is to be 
built to the plant of the Carpenter Steel Company of 
Reading, Pa. The extension will consist of a new roll- 
ing mill, heating furnaces and boiler plant. The main 
new building will be of steel construction, and will be 
250 x 100 feet. The mill will consist of 16-inch trains, 
12-inch trains and 10-inch trains. The heating furnaces 
will be of the continuous type. The boiler plant will con- 
sist of ten 300 horse-power boilers of the Manning type. 
she contract for the building has been awarded to the 
American Bridge Compariy. The boilers will be fur- 
nished by the Bigelow Company of New Haven, and the 
rolling mill machinery is being built by the Lewis Foun- 
dry & Machine Company of Pittsburgh. 

Herman Osswald, agent, has taken sole charge of the 
business formerly conducted by Vieillard & Osswald, 
manufacturers of the V. & O. presses, the works being at 
706 to 710 Jamaica avenue, Brooklyn. Mr. Osswald is 
in position to do any work in the line of presses, dies and 
special machinery. 

Catalogues Wanted.—Cox & Co., Sudbury Building, 
Boston, are fitting up a machine shop for the manufae- 
ture of box machinery, and desire to receive catalogues 
and prices on machine shop tools and supplies. 
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The Chicago and Northwest 
Machinery Market. 


Office of The Jron Age, 1205 Fisher Building, | 
CricaGco, December 29, 1900. 4 


the machinery trade is in flourishing condition. Man- 
ufacturers and dealers without exception report satis- 
factory business for December, while many of them 
speak most enthusiastically of its large volume. It is 
remarkable that those who have been most favored with 
un increase in orders are manufacturers of engines for 
heavy duty or makers of machine tools, cranes and other 
appliances for use in large shops. The contracts for 
heavy engines have been placed by electric lighting or 
traction companies, who are greatly improving or extend- 
ing their equipment. Railroad companies or manufac- 
turers of railroad supplies are buyers of the heavy tools. 
Yhe demand from manufacturing establishments gen- 
erally runs to lighter equipment, but helps to swell the 
aggregate. The outiook for the future is so satisfactory 
that the manufacturers in every line are warranted in 
pushing to execution long contemplated improvements. 
This brings about an increased demand for machinery 
and power appliances, as shown in the following de- 
tailed reports: 

Engines, 

The Edward P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
have noticed no indication of a falling off in the demand 
for engines. On the contrary, there has been an unusual 
amount of inquiry and they are still handicapped in se- 
curing business owing to inability to offer early deliv- 
eries. The notable orders received during December 
consist of a 30 and 60 x 60 cross compound engine for 
the Northwestern Elevated Railway of Chicago, which 
is an additional engine for their power house, now con- 
taining four such engines; a 26 and 52 x 48 direct 
coupled vertical engine for the Carnegie Steel Company, 
which is a duplicate of an engine supplied them some 
two years ago; a 46 and 94 x 60 vertical cross compound 
direct coupled engine for the Chicago Edison Company 
to drive a 3500-kw. generator, and a vertical blowing en- 
gine, with steam cylinder 80 x 60 and air cylinder 84 x 
60, for the American Steel & Wire Company for their 
Shoenberger Works. 

The Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
about completed plans and specifications for an erecting 
shop. Parties desiring to bid on this work will send in 
their addresses to the company and the approximate time 
it would take them to complete a building 300 feet long 
by 80 feet wide by 61 feet to the rafters. This building 
will be constructed of steel, with brick filling on piling. 
They prefer to let the contract as a whole, 200 feet to be 
finished if possible by April 1 and the remaining 100 
feet by May 1 or at latest June 1. It is expressly de- 
sired that no one should call until they are requested, be- 
cause there may be some delay in the completing of the 
plans. 

The Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
found a very decided increase in inquiries and no de- 
crease in orders actually placed. They have not booked 
any specially noteworthy orders during the past month, 
principally because they were already filled with work 
for 18 months ahead. 

The Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
closed contracts within the past month for a great deal 
of refrigerating machinery and Corliss engines. The re- 
frigerating machines include one 250-ton, one 150-ton, 
one 100-ton, three 75-ton, three 50-ton, one 35-ton, five 
25-ton, one 20-ion and two 15-ton, and have been pur- 
chased by parties in Mexico, California, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia. The Corliss engines comprise one 22 x 42 
inch, three 20 x 42 inch, one 16 x 42 inch, three 18 x 36 
inch, one 16 x 36 inch, one 14 x 36 inch, and two 14 x 30 
inch, and have been bought by parties in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Texas and Pennsylvania. 

A large engine building plant is projected at Milwau- 
kee by the Brown-Corliss Engine Company. A _ pros- 
pectus has been issued by Cassius M. Paine, who is 
interested in the organization. The capital stock is to be 
$1,000,000, half preferred. The product of the proposed 
factory is to be confined exclusively to engines of the 
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Corliss type ranging from 100 to 5000 horse-power. It is 
estimated that the plant will cost, approximately, $325,- 
000, which would leave a working capital of $175,000, 
if the present plan of organization on a basis of $500,000 
preferred stock is adhered to. The gentlemen who are 
expected to take active management of the business 
are T. W. Phillips of Providence, R. L., as president, in 
charge of the sales department; Walter F. Brown of Mil- 
waukee as vice-president and superintendent of the 
plant, and Charles Rhode of Milwaukee as treasurer and 
business manager. 
Bollers and Pumps, 

The 8S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., 
say that their business for the month of December has 
been very satisfactory. They entered more orders dur- 
ing the month for all kinds of boilers than they ever 
did in one month before. Their agricultural implement 
business is also very good. Notwithstanding their ut- 
most endeavors they are unable to keep pace with orders. 
Among the improvements which they have recently 
added to their factory is a new galvanizing plant capable 
of galvanizing 6 tons of material per day. This im- 
provement they had to make in order to take care of 
their wind mill business, which is growing very rapidly. 
They have also installed a new 250 horse-power Allis 
Corliss engine and a new air compressor capable of fur- 
nishing 300 cubic feet of free air per minute, and also a 
100 horse-power generator, with quite a number of mo- 
tors for electric transmission of power. If business con- 
tinues good they expect next spring to enlarge their 
boiler shop by adding to the main building an extension 
of 100 x 110 feet, and will put in another electric crane 
and a hydraulic riveting machine with an 8-foot stake. 

The American Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., say their business for December compared favor- 
ably with the preceding months of the year. Their year’s 
business will show an increase of 10 per cent. above 
1899. They believe that 1901 bids fair to be as good a 
year as they have ever had. 

The Union Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., are very well satisfied with their business in the 
Northwest, considering the season. They now have con- 
tracts for over 3000 pumps for future delivery, which, 
of course, makes them feel very easy. From the manner 
in which orders are coming in by mail they feel that the 
trade for 1901 will be equal at least to that of 1900. 
With the settling of raw material to a normal condition 
there is evidence of a steady, healthy business. They 
are again enlarging their plant. 

The Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, Ill., found 
their business for December below that of November, 
but equally as good as any December of previous 
years. They attribute the slight falling off to the annual 
stock taking custom, expecting January to be a good 
month. They say they have every reason to believe that 
the coming year is going to be a prosperous one for all 
manufacturers. 

Power Transmission Appliances, 

The Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., say that 
their business during the month of December has been 
satisfactory and fully up to the standard of previous 
years, with stronger indications for activity in the com- 
ing year than they have ever noticed in any previous De- 
cember. They are planning a number of enlargements 
and improvements to their plant. 

The W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, have completed all the buildings for their new 
North avenue works. The foundry, machine shop, ware- 
house, office, engine and boiler rooms, and power and 
electric light plants, cover an area of 1% acres of 
ground. All the tools and equipments are new and of 
the latest design, and, besides the usual machine tools, 
include a 12-foot Niles boring and turning mill, a 14-foot 
Pease planer and two of their own new lathes. These 
improvements have increased their capacity 50 per cent. 
They have brought the melting capacity of the foundry up 
to 20 tons per day. They report a good demand for machin- 
ery and power transmission appliances. They also re- 
port an increase of business in 1900 over that of 1899, 
and their December trade was better than that of the 
previous few months and of the corresponding month in 
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1899. Both their city aud country trade are improving 
excellently and the prospects for 1901 are of the very 
best. 

The Chas. Munson Belting Company, Chicago, have 
closed a contract with the American Cooperage Coim- 
pany, Peoria, LIL, for furnishing them with belting and 
supplies the year round. A heavy increase in business 
is expected for 1900. 

The Moloney-Bennet Belting Company, Chicago, are 
furnishing belting to the Goodman Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago, and to the two plants of the Quitman Lumber Com- 
pany, Quitman, Miss. Prospects for 1901 are very prom- 
ising. 


Machine Tools, 


McDowell, Stocker & Co., Chicago, report their De- 
cember trade better than that of December, 1899. They 
have furnished the Goodman Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
with machine shop equipment; the Port Huron Mfg. 
Company, Port Huron, Mich., with lathes and other tools 
for the manufacture of agricultural implements; a car- 
load of machine tools for the Davis Sewing Machine 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, and a machine shop equipment 
to the Johnson Glass Company, Hartford City, Ind. 
Their railroad trade has been very good, and they have 
received many small orders for tools. Their trade in 
1900 exceeded that of 1899, and the prospects of the 
coming year are promising. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Chicago, report trade very good. 
The city trade is improving and the country trade is up 
to the average. They are now refitting the plant of the 
Duplex Printing Company, Battle Creek, Mich., and in- 
stalling a grinding machine, a planer and five lathes. 
Their largest orders are for additions to established 
shops, and their railroad, electrical and agricultural trade 
is improving. The railroads usually require general 
shop tools, while the other orders call for drilling and 
punching presses in addition to regular machine shop 
tools. Their trade in 1900 was as good as that of 1899, 
which was the best in the history of their establish- 
ment, The December trade kept pace with that of the 
previous three months. 

Rudolphi & Krummel, Chicago, report their trade in 
a flourishing condition. Their main orders have recently 
been for stamping machinery, especially for their new 
style, long stroke presses. They are equipping a part 
of a large plant for making pieced tinware in St. Louis. 
The business of the year 1900 was greater than that of 
the previous year. While the December sales were larger 
than those of the same time in 1899, they were less than 
those of the previous three months. 

The Northampion Emery Wheel Company, Chicago, 
have just shipped an automatic planer knife grinder to 
the Moscow branch of the Singer Mfg. Company, Mos- 
cow, Russia. 

The Machinists’ Supply Company, Chicago, will re- 
move from 15 and 17 South Canal street to 16 and 18 on 
the same street, about May 1. An increase in business 
bas necessitated the removel to larger quarters. 

The New Doty Mfg. Company, Janesville, Wis., say 
their business for December has been up to the average, 
and all that they could do. They have been making some 
enlargements to their machine shop and are now putting 
in a traveling crane of about 20 tons capacity. They 
think the indications are favorable for a good volume of 
trade for the coming year. 

Hoefer Mfg. Company, formerly the Stover Novelty 
Works, Freeport, Ill, say their business keeps up and 
they have bright prospects for the future. They are get- 
ting out a new gang drill and also a horizontal drill, both 
of which they believe will prove valuable tools to the 
manufacturer. 

Perry Ransom, Oshkosh, Wis., says that business in 
December was better than during the month of October 
and early November. There was never a time when he 
felt so sure of the future as at the present. There has 
been some dropping off in foreign trade lately, but he be- 
lieves that the home market is going to be strong 
enough to overcome this. 

The Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, re- 
port an increase in trade in 1900 of 100 per cent. Their 
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business in Germany, France, Belgium, Great Britain, 
Australia, South Africa and Canada has increased enor- 
mously, especially the demand for their Little Giant la- 
bor saving tools, which seem to have excited the op- 
position of the Europeon workmen on account of that 
quality. The increase for their tools has been mostly 
from the shipbuilders, dock and pier constructors, boiler 
makers, and the allied trades. The company are fur- 
nishing the United States Navy with machines, and have 
many large contracts on hand. They expect to put a 
number of new tools and machines on the market this 
season, and with the excellent prospects await a large 
increase in their business. They report that the month 
of December, 1900, has been the banner month, not only 
of the year, but of the history of the establishment. 

Chas. H. Besly & Co., 10 and 12 North Canal street, 
Chicago, report business very good in fine tools, manu- 
facturers’ and machinists hardware, «ce. The receipt of 
many inquiries for their catalogue, together with re 
quests for estimates on tools and material, indicate in- 
creased business for the year 1901. Recent orders for 
complete equipments of small tools and supplies have 
been received from Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Montana and Utah. Many letters are being 
received from foreign countries asking for circular mat- 
ter and full particulars regarding their specialties, and 
shipments have been made to Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, 
Brazil and England. Numerous orders are being booked 
for their Gardher grinders, the special feature of which 
consists in the spiral groved disk. Shipments have re- 
cently been made to Ohio, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts. They are very busy at 
their factory at Beloit, Wis., and by the addition of new 
and special machinery they have increased their output 
fivefold. 

Mining Machinery, 


The Gates Lron Works, Chicago, have in the past few 
months installed a new S80-foot span 20-ton electric trav- 
eling crane and equipped their machinery shop with six 
heavy lathes, four boring mills and other new tools. 
These improvements, together with an important addi- 
tion to their power pliant, have increased their capacity 
4) per cent. and enable them to meet more promptly the 
orders which arecoming in. They report a steady increase 
in business, especially their South American and Aus- 
tralian trade, which is the best that they have had. The 
increase in their export trade in 1900 over 1899 was about 
25 per cent., while the increase in their entire trade was 
10 per cent. The year 1900 has been their best year, 
especially for foreign trade, except in 1895, that the 
company have ever had. They have a number of large 
contracts on hand, and on account of these and the 
promising prospects their facilities will be increased, 
the plans for a large foundry having already been sub- 
mitted. 

The D. Clint Prescott Company, Menominee, Mich., 
state that the amount of business done in December is 
one of the largest in the history of the company. They 
have orders enough ahead to keep them running night 
and day full capacity for many months, all for saw mill 
and mining machinery. 


Foundry Equipment, 


The Maywood Foundry & Machine Company, May- 
wood, Ill., have put on a night force in order to meet 
their incoming orders. They report that their trade in 
1900 increased 100 per cent. over that of 1899, and the 
prospects could not be better. 

The Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Har- 
vey, Ill, state that business has been satisfactory for 
December, although not as large in volume as they had 
hoped. The preceding months were considerably better. 
They are having many inquiries and opportunities of 
maxing quotations, consequently have much hope for the 
future. Owing to congested parts of some of their shop 
and for the convenience of some of their mechanics they 
are putting up a blacksmith shop, 40 x 100 feet. 

The Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa, say that their 
sales of molding machines the past few weeks have 
been beyond their expectations. The demand for strip- 
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ping plates and special molding machines in agricultural 
foundries is increasing very fast. The interest taken 
to-day in molding machines is greater than ever before. 
They never were so busy with the Farwell molding ma- 
chines as now, and for the past two years have always 
had orders ahead to fill. The coming year in their opin- 
ion will be the most encouraging with which the Ameri- 
can manufacturer has been favored. In order to take 
ca-e of their increasing business a two-story machine 
shop building is being erected, the foundation of which 
is completed, 76 x 120 feet. A boiler and pump house, 
30 x 100 feet, will also soon be completed. 


Cranes, 

Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis., are en- 
joying a very satisfactory demand for their electric trav- 
eling cranes. They have recently received orders for 
two 10-ton, one 15-ton, one 20-ton, one 30-ton and one 60- 
ton from the Risdon Iron & Locomotive Works, San 
Francisco, Cal.; one 10-ton from Sullivan Machinery 
Company, Chicago; one 25-ton, Edward P. Allis Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; one 30-ton, Kingsford Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, Oswego, N. Y.; one 10-ton, Goodman 
Mfg. Company, Chicago; one 15-ton, Vilter Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; two 15-ton, American Clay Working 
Machinery Company, Willoughby, Ohio; two 20-ton, 
American Clay Working Machinery Company, Bucyrus, 
Ohio; two 30-ton, Gruson Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa.; 
one 5-ton and one 10-ton, Edward Ford Plate Glass 
Works, Toledo. Ohio; one 30-ton, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company, Ensley, Ala.; one 25-ton, Parkers- 
burg Iron & Steel Company, Parkersburg, W. Va.; one 
25-ton, Northwestern Steam Boiler Works, Duluth, 
Minn., with the usual complement of hand cranes, elec- 
tric hoists and trolleys. The outlook for 1901 in their 
line is very promising, and they are anticipating a stead- 
ily increasing volume of business. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., report their 
business in volume about the same as a year ago, and, 
altogether, very satisfacory. Orders are reasonably 
plentiful and prospects are good. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Novelty Iron Works, Dubuque, Iowa, report a 
very marked improvement in the condition of trade 
covering the past six weeks. The demand for their 
Boss power hammer has begun much earlier in the sea- 
son than was expected, shipments having already been 
made to numerous points in Lllinois, Ohio, California, 
Kansas and Minnesota. Orders for shingle sawing ma- 
chines have been received from California, Texas, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Illinois and Tennessee. Sev- 
eral important improvements have been recently added 
to the Boss trip hammer, upon which patents are pend- 
ing. The company are finding some difficulty in ob- 
taining good mechanics, which necessitates operating 
the works at night. Prospects for the future are even 
better than they have been for the past two years. 

The Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill, say that 
the press of orders is so great that it has been impossi- 
ble for them to close down to take stock. The prospect 
for 1901 is very flattering, and they are now planning to 
erect a new factory which will enable them to more than 
double their output, but it will not be ready to occupy 
until late in the summer or early fall. The sales for the 
year just closed are practically the same as for the pre- 
vious year. For two years they have been working up 
to the full limit of their capacity, with no possibility of 
increase until possessed of larger facilities. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, Chicago, report their Decem- 
ber business slower than that of the corresponding time 
in 1899. They have just completed five large ammonia 
compressors. Their business in 1900, however, exceeded 
that of 1899, and the prospects for this year are bright. 

Tne partnership heretofore existing between W. A. 
Sharp, Geo. H. Klumph and P. L. Sisson, under the firm 
name of Sharp, Klumph & Sisson, importers and gen- 
eral dealers in flexible metallic tubing, has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent, P. L. Sisson retiring from the 
firm. W. A. Sharp ard Geo. H. Klumpbh will continue 
the business, and hereby assume all liabilities against 
the firm of Sharp, Klumph & Sisson. 
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HARDWARE. 


The Trade Outlook. 
The Past Year. 


Whatever may have been the result in individual cases 
of the business of the past year, the year will probably 
be remembered by most as characterized by more than 
the usual measure of success. Nearly all manufacturers 
have experienced a good demand for their products, and 
at reasonably remunerative prices, while merchants 
generally have transacted business which in volume at 
least is beyond the average. The year is memorable as 
witnessing the collapse of the boom of 1899 with a cer- 
tain and radical break in prices, which interfered with 
the movement of trade and threatened for a time to be 
attended by still more serious consequences. One of the 
notable features of the business of the year is the rapid 
recovery after the break and a return to the confident 
and healthful tone with which the new year opens. The 
period of depression has been brief. Very quickly has 
a new and apparent}y solid basis for trade been 
reached, and already there is a movement of business and 
a spirit of confidence in commercial circles and among 
the people at large, which promises well for the year on 
which we have entered. The fact that this transition 
from abnormally high prices to the level of more nearly 
normal prices has been effected without any financial 
revulsion—indeed, without serious loss to the mercan- 
tile community—has also had important part in making 
up the record of the good fortune of the year. Few fail- 
ures of significance to the trade at large have occurred. 
Financial conditions at the present time are excellent. 
In this respect as in others there is nothing to justify 
apprehension of financial disturbance in the near future. 
1901 opens with the country enjoying prosperity which 
is duly shared by the Hardware trade. 


Condition of Trade. 


Few factories enter upon the year with empty order 
books. With most manufacturers trade continued in 
good volume even to the end of December. Orders have 
been partly to supply the pressing needs of customers 
and partly for next season’s business. Orders for goods 
needed by jobbers and retailers to keep their stocks in 
shape have been coming in with urgency and frequency 
reflecting the activity of business throughout the coun- 
try. There has been something of a disposition not to 
be in a hurry about purchasing for spring or summer de- 
livery, but a great many such orders have been placed. 
Many manufacturers are working with a view to ac- 
cumulating a stock of goods so as to be in a position 
to meet the demand which is soon expected and with a 
good degree of confidence that there is little risk in doing 


this. 
Tone of the Market. 


Prices show very little change. Most lines are held 
steadily. In some concessions from recent prices are be- 
ing obtained, but in others there is a decidedly firm tone, 
and some slight advances are taking place. The general 
feeling is that lines which are not under suspicion on 
account of being held at unreasonably high prices or 
otherwise especially likely to decline are to be bought 
in such quantities as trade requires in the near future, 


the probability being that there will be an opportunity to 
work them off in the regular course of business. The 
likelihood that prices will sooner or later be lower than 
at present is generally conceded and there is accordingly 
little disposition to buy in excess of early needs. The 
liberal movement of business encourages a bolder policy 
than would otherwise be justified. 


Successful Business Systems. 


Among the many problems which present themselves 
to a growing concern the somewhat perplexing ones are 
those which relate to the proper dispatch of business. 
This has been especially exemplified in the case of those 
large combinations in the manufacturing business which 
are of recent formation. A number of discordant and 
conflicting systems were thrown together on very short 
notice and the wonder is, not that the problem has not 
been satisfactorily solved, but that so much has been 
done toward Its solution. 

It has been found that good systems, like all other 
things of value, take time to perfect themselves, and 
cannot instantly be put into successful operation by a 
mere edict. Take the case of a large aggregation with 
a central office in a great city and a dozen factories scat- 
tered over the country within a radius of 500 miles. It 
is plain enough, though the fact is often lost sight of, 
that there has been amalgamation but no real concen- 
tration. This soon shows itself in a most persistent way. 
An order from a customer goes to the central office—it 
embraces many items, so many in fact that half a 
dozen of the factories are involved in the manufacture of 
them. The order must be inspected by the credit de- 
partment aud the order department at least—probably 
some other department has to see it. It has to be split 
up into the various items belonging to the respective 
factories, and as it is only one of hundreds of other 
similar orders, it becomes at once a serious problem how 
to put the necessary machinery in motion to get that 
order, in its several subdivisions, promptly into the hands 
of the different factories. Once at the mill it has to take 
its chances along with the muititude of its fellows. It 
may get buried beneath a mass of other orders and en- 
tirely overlooked for a time, or it may get misplaced 
and absolutely lost sight of. 

A mill superintendent is primarily a manufacturer 
and it is scarcely to be expected that he will have a proper 
appreciation of the question of the distribution of his 
products. 

On the other hand any system at the central office 
which automatically keeps track of orders at all points 
has the tendency of all such systems to become mechani- 
cal and to be largely disregarded by those against whom 
they are directed. Details multiply so that if the index 
to them be lost it is almost hopeless to attempt to find 
anything. 

If a customer writes in and wants a particular item 
on a certain order and fails to give the correct date of 
the order and the manufacturer’s serial number, or some 
other distinguishing characteristic, it is usually impos- 
sible to locate the item without an amount of labor that 
is not to be considered. 

The same thing is true of correspondence. It is not 
an easy matter to get a prompt, intelligent reply to a 
letter, as a great many merchants will testify. Yet, in 
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spite of all these things, it cannot be denied that there 
has been a steady and constant improvement in expedi- 
tion and dispatch of business. If the railroads after 
years of experience have surmounted these difficulties, 
they should not prove insurmountable to our manufac- 
turers. 

kxxperience shows that prompt and intelligent execu- 
tion of business is of quite as much value to a concern as 
the offering of attractive prices, and every one of these 
widely scattered aggregations must certainly have in 
mind, as a spur to increased diligence, the vision of a 
competition that is very near realization—that of a strong 
concern, centrally located, compact, well in hand under 
one dominant personality and because of its real con- 
centration having a maximum of dispatch with a mini- 
mum of detail and system. 


Personality in Management. 


Sufficient time has elapsed since the formation of the 
large combinations in the Steel and Iron business to il- 
lustrate how often the secret of success is the personality 
of the management. Location, discipline and organiza- 
tion count for but little unless backed up by brains and 
judgment at the helm. What is most needed, as ever in 
the past, is a dominant personality impressing his own 
individuality upon all connected with him, and supply- 
ing that cohesion and enforcing that harmony without 
which success is impossible. 

“One man power” is as vital as ever to success, es- 
pecially if the “one man” in “ power” has the faculty of 
selecting capable lieutenants. Already the growth and 
further expansion of these aggressions are “ up against” 
the problem as to what extent and how far the human 
brain can grasp and solve the constantly increasing dif- 
ficulties which beset the path of all growth. The strain 
and responsibility seem to be too much for this one man 
to bear and the constant cry is for men of ability and 
experience to share the load of those in authority. 


’ 
Special Reports. 
Chicago. 

The Chicago Hardware jobbing trade never saw such 
a week for the closing month of the year as the one just 
passed. The demand kept up as well as if it was the 
hight of the season instead of the usual stock taking 
period. The decline in Screws appears to be taken as a 
mere incident of business and not as an indication of 
general weakening. Buying is in liberal quantities, and 
no longer merely from hand to mouth. The volume of 
business has been considerably stimulated by large ship- 
ments made to Western points at special freight rates 
which expired with the end of the month. The condition 
of trade is considered perfectly healthy. Jobbers have 
for some time had no cause to go through their various 
departments and make special efforts to move goods 
having a slow demand. The Heavy Hardware jobbers 
have been equally favored with good business, and are 
looking forward to a splendid year. 


St. Louis. 


The wind up of the year has been said to be most sat- 
isfactory to the trade. So far as ascertained sales exceed 
in value those of 1899. One interest places the increase 
at 20 per cent. Probably more than the usual effort was 
made to push the inventorying of stock, work being con- 
tinued well into the night at the close, and at some sacri- 
fice in filling customers’ orders promptly. December, 
which is considered by some as good for, say, only 60 
per cent. of the average month, has in this case 
proven to be the year’s best month. Tonnage for the 
same month was extraordinary. Indications for busi- 
ness for the next 12 months are very bright and beyond 
anything, say some jobbers, the trade bas ever experi- 
enced. 
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Boston. 

BicgELow & Dowsr Company.-—-Those of us who have 
passed the greater portion of our lives in the nineteenth 
century may well pause and reflect on the wonderful 
changes that have developed since we were able to see 
and understand, and judging by the past study what the 
few remaining years of our lives have in store for us 
we pass on to the new century. In the years 1875 to 1880 
four salesmen sold the same amount of goods as 20 sales- 
men sell to-day. 

The yearly traveling expenses of the four was $2000; 
that of the 20 is $35,000. 

The net profit on a business of $200,000 to $300,000 
then was greater than that on a business of five times 
the amount to-day. Then the manufacturer asked a 
profit and the jobber willingly paid it. He sold his 
goods at a profit, the retailer made his and every one 
was happy. 

It is a fact that in the past the retailers made more 
money and prospered when the wholesale trade was also 
prospering. 

There is a story told of a merchant from the far West 
who had looked over a dealer’s line of Cutlery but did 
not buy at the time. He waited a day or two before 
going to the store again. Soon after he entered the 
dealer told him he had decided to reduce the prices first 
given on the Cutlery. At this the merchant said he did 
not wish to buy at the lower price; the higher the better. 
He marked his goods at a percentage advance on the 
cost and the higher the cost the more money he made. 

It is a sad commentary on the conditions existing 
now when we note the failure of one of our oldest and 
most respected retail houses established in the early part 
of the century; the profits made its founders and many 
of their successors wealthy, but it could not battle 
against present conditions. 

The discovery and introduction of the telephone and 
typewriter and the various electric appliances only help 
to increase the expenses of to-day. Catalogues costing 
many thousand dollars add their share. Formerly our 
customers came to us and it was considered little less 
than a crime to ask another’s customers to come to your 
store or to solicit their trade. Now we go to the cus- 
tomer and use every device to lure them away from our 
neighbor. The traveling account adds largely to the 
expenses. 

As the years progress the cost of doing business un- 
der the present conditions must steadily increase, and 
what can be done to reduce expenses so that we may 
sell our customers at a less price and still have a profit 
at the close of the year? 

Our answer is consolidation. The old adage that 
“ Competition is the life of trade ” does not seem to work 
just right in the present times. When we see the re- 
sults of the management of large numbers of manufac- 
turing corporations under one head why is it not pos- 
sible and proper to make such consolidations of business 
houses? There is no question of the great economies 
that would result. The writer believes that we will not 
have advanced very far in the new century before 
consolidation of business houses will be as popular and 
widespread as it is now with manufacturers. 

The business the past year has shown a greater or 
less loss in sales each month. Since September the 
volume has steadily increased until the present month, 
when it exceeds that of December, 1899. The present 
outiook is for a large volume of business the coming 
year. 

Values may vary, but the tendency of prices must be 
down to a lower level. 

Louisville, 

W. B. Betxnap & Co.—The year closing finds our 
section of the country in high spirits for the approach- 
ing new year and new century. It has not been a year, 
as many we have known, which everybody seemed glad 
to get rid of. 

It had its good things for the nation and for indi- 
viduals who were hard at work throughout its length 
and breadth, and these were bestowed upon us in all 
sorts of shapes, from elections to dividends on common 
stock. 

There are always some pessimists who find voice in 
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public prints and in after dinner speeches, who would 
have us believe that because we are not exactly as our 
Pilgrim fathers were, or because not all of us can sit 
down and write from memory the Constitution of the 
United States, as written for us by the fathers of the 
Republic 100 years ago, therefore we must be on the 
high road to destruction, and that Cuba and the Philip- 
pines are but the commencement of our national un- 
doing. It must be a very small circle, however, in 
which these gentlemen pass as seers. There is really too 
much going on in a large way for us to hunt around 
with a microscope for trouble. 

Each State and each municipality has its own prob- 
lems to wrestle with, some of them very ugly ones, but 
we imagine that the better and higher powers of man 
were implanted for active exercise and it would be 
strange indeed if they were not called in play. 

The year opened with doubt as to the Iron and Steel 
markets. There had been a heavy reaction from the high 
prices of the early part and middle of the year previous. 
The decline was quite precipitate when it once started 
and people began to wonder where it would stop, while 
others were as ready to predict absurdly low prices as 
they were willing to stake their prophetic reputations on 
the lofty hights attained a short time before. 

There was a new factor, however, to be dealt with 
which had never before cut apy figure—viz., the large 
consolidations. While the prices were allowed to go 
down to what was apparently an unprofitable plane, it 
seemed to have been done with a purpose, and as soon 
as this purpose was accomplished strength began to 
manifest itself; large orders were taken from the bridge 
companies, car companies, agricultural machine fac- 
tories, machine shops, &c., which gave assurance of 
ample occupation of rolling mills for some time to come. 
The production of Pig Iron decreased steadily, and by 
the latter part of the summer was far below what it had 
been at its climax. Meanwhile the consumption began 
to eat into the piled up stocks till latterly the strength 
and contidence in the market has been regained. 

As soon as the election was over the buyers came into 
the market freely for their wants for six months or a 
year tocome. This has resulted in advances which seem 
to be substantial. Steel Bars and Iron Bars have been 
advanced $4 to $5 per ton at least. 

Meanwhile the large concerns have added to their 
productive capacity, new and improved machinery has 
been put in and America is taking her place rapidly as 
the foremost Lron and Steel ceuntry in the world. In 
fact it has already become so, Great Britain reluctantly 
taking second place. Improved transportation has prac- 
tically put the Pittsburgh district at the seaboard. We 
expect to hear of still greater triumphs than those yet 
achieved on foreign shores. 

There is every prospect of a good year for 1901 for 
rolling mills and foundries. There never was as much 
new work projected, never such ample capital to care 
for it. 

The market is steady in various lines. There is no 
apprehension of much advance, as large additions have 
been made to manufacturing plants during the profitable 
year or two past. At the same time every shop and 
eonstruction company is full of work, with prospects of 
more coming in in due course of time. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—AS we 
have noted for some time past, the movement of all 
kinds of Hardware still continues up to a high standard 
of activity, the demand coming from both the agricul- 
tural and mining districts. 

Taking the closing year as a whole the general result 
may be summed up as quite satisfactory. Not only has 
the total volume of business been considerably in excess 
of any previous year, but competition in the matter of 
price cutting has not been so severe as formerly, so that 
a respectable balance on the preferred side of the ledger 
is practically assured. 

The outlook for the coming year seems equally prom- 
ising, as all accounts agree that the tributary country is 
in a prosperous and flourishing condition. There are no 
signs at present of any serious interruption to the pres- 
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ent favorable conditions, and it is commonly predicted 
that the year 1901 will equal, and very likely surpass, in 
volume of business any of its predecessors. 


Cleveland. 

rhe W. Bincuam Company.—Trade for December 
Was unusually good, closing a year of probably the larg- 
est volume of business ever done in the Hardware line. 

How satisfactory are the results is somewhat prob- 
lematical. 

To those who inventoried their goods at the colse of 
1899, at their cost, it should have been a very profitable 
year; to those who did not, but took them at their mar- 
ket value, they have probably found their large business 
a delusion and a snare, for with very few exceptions 
prices have been continually declining. 

Many combinations have been formed, only to be 
broken, and the buyer’s lot for the past year has been 
anything but an enviable one. The following might be 
considered a fair analysis of the business for the past 
year. 

Builders’ Hardware, at the opening of the year, was 
in very light demand, owing to the variation of the 
prices for building material in general, but as the year 
progressed the began to assume their normal 
values, trade brightened up, until in the fall, when it 
assumed very good proportions, and the outlook for next 
year is most excellent. 

Tools were in very good demand, with the exception 
of the spring and early summer, when the machinists’ 
strike was in progress. 

The demand for Agricultural Tools, &c., 
tailed by the high prjces asked by the 
makers. 

Factory supplies were sold largely the first half of the 
year, but the demand slackened, when the prices on 
manufactured goods began to decline and factories were 
consequently less busy. 


prices 


was cur- 
association 


Many contracts for next year are being placed, or are 
being figured on at present. 

House Furnishing Hardware was fairly steady, both 
in price and demand, the whole year. The same thing 
might be said of Wire and Nails. 

There were very few failures and collections were 
zood throughout the year. 


Nashville. 

GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE ComMpPaNy.—A careful re- 
view of the Hardware trade for the last year of the 
nineteenth century reveals many interesting facts—more 
than we can enumerate in this short article. 

The pessimist of 12 months ago is to-day a prophet 
without a job; his prediction of low prices, dull trade, 
financial disaster and that the country was bound to go 
to the “demnition bow-wows” on account of its being 
a Presidential year has not proven true. 

We took occasion to say about 12 months ago that we 
believed some goods, the prices of which were controlled 
by trusts or combinations, were too high, but that prices 
of Hardware generally were not higher than necessary 
to bring a reasonable and just return for capital and 
labor Invested in its manufacture. Since writing the 
article referred to above some advances and declines 
have occurred, but nothing has caused us to change our 
opinion. The most marked declines in prices during the 
past 12 months have not surprised any one, except per- 
haps as to the particular time they occurred. Every one 
knew that Nails, Wire and Screws were sure to deciine 
sooner or later. Hardware manufacturers abroad now 
realize that the American manufacturer is to be their 
most formidable competitor in the markets of the world. 
With fuel and ores growing scarce in many foreign coun- 
tries, and with the demand for Hardware increasing 
both at home and abroad, we see no reason why the 
American manufacturers, if they continue to push the 
now rapidly growing export trade, cannot find a market 
at remunerative prices for their product without glutting 
either the home or foreign market. 

As we view it, the prospects for business in 1901 are 
exceptionally fine. We have many evidences of prosper- 
ity. Close investigation leads us to believe that the 
farmers, mercnants, miners, manufacturers and people 
generally are in better financial condition than they 
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have been for a number of years. One evidence of this 
is the unprecedented holiday trade enjoyed by the mer- 
chants of this section, which was almost exclusively on 
a cash basis. 

In closing this article we hazard the prediction that 
the wide awake Hardware jobber, who gives his business 
the attention it deserves, will not be ashamed of his trial 
balance at the end of 1901. We wish The Iron Age and 
all its readers a happy New Year. 


Portland, Oregon. 

CorseTT, Fairing & RoBERTSON.—In review of the 
market for the closing year of the nineteenth century it 
is a profitable pleasure for us to say, “ We told you so.” 
The writer attended the 1899 meeting of the National 
Hardware Association at Pittsburgh, and after adjourn- 
ment journeyed East as far as Boston. What surprised 
him was the evident confidence in the market, expressed 
by manufacturers and jobbers everywhere, views with 
which he could not agree. I remember well a conversa- 
tion while lunching with two prominent Hardwaremen 
of Philadelphia, who expressed a confidence in the mar- 
ket for a long period ahead that was surprising. If they 
and others backed their judgment by liberal purchases, 
as is to be supposed they did, the loss must have wiped 
out a large percentage of the gain accruing in the ’99 
advances. In The Iron Age of May 3 we expressed our 
satisfaction with the position taken by John W. Gates, 
and again in the edition of May 17 commented on the 
prices of Chain and Wrought Pipe, that within a short 
time thereafter struck the toboggan slide. Now Screws 
and Wire Cloth seem to be a little under the weather, 
and it would be better if Axes and Shovels were in- 
noculated with some of the same virus. Early in ’99 we 
bought a year’s stock in many lines and in some a two 
years’ stock, but we did not do as many did, try to un- 
dersell the manufacturers, but took all the profit they 
and the good Lord and the law allowed us up to 200 per 
cent. on Pipe. Since then we have endeavored to let the 
powers that be carry all the stock and take all the 
chances, as they have been making most of the profit. 
It has worked well, and we now look forward into the 
new century with pleasure, expecting again to put on 
our floor capital in the shape of goods that has been 
lying idle in the bank. For one who likes to buy 
freely and take some chances on advances when the 
situation warrants it, the outlook is much more promising 
than one year ago to-day. 

In the nature of things as they now exist, “‘ booms” 
in the Iron, or rather the Steel, market, cannot be as 
long lived as formeriy. The 80 and 90 pound Steel Rail 
that has supplanted the old 45-pound Iron insures a life 
that requires renewal only in a long period of time. The 
new territories that in the 70’s invited immigration are 
now occupied, cutting off the abnormal demand occa- 
sioned by waves of immigration that went forth to oc- 
cupy the wastes and create a demand for everything 
applying to the Hardware, Iron and Steel business, and 
finally Yankee ingenuity and Western push have de- 
veloped a capacity to manufacture, often dormant, that, 
when called on, brings forth such a flood that a reaction 
is bound to follow, giving the market time to digest its 
gorged fullness. 

We are pleased to note the attitude of the Washing- 
ton Hardware dealers as expressed in The Iron Age of 
December 20. This is a vital question that will soon 
have to be met by jobbers, and the equity is with the 
retailers. The sooner firms are forced to declare them- 
selves and line up exclusively as jobbers or retailers the 
better for all parties concerned. God speed the day 
when decision must be announced. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMpANy.—Trade coming to our 
city through salesmen during the last month of the 
year we believe was unprecedentedly large in volume 
and no diminution was visible up to the day preceding 
Christmas. We cannot erase from our mind the sights 
seen in our city during the two weeks preceding the 
Christmas holidays. Never before during that season 
has there been seen in our city such an enthusiastic 
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throng of shoppers as crowded the streets in which are 
located the retail stores. We could not, however, dis- 
miss the thought that the millions upon millions of dol- 
lars spent for presents for friends and the loved ones 
at home would have benefited a greater number of retail 
dealers could it have been scattered through a thousand 
channels instead of through a limited few enormously 
large concentrated channels of what are known as “ de- 
partment stores.’”’ The cheerful appearance of the tens 
of thousands of employees indicated well satisfied and 
paid workers, as money in almost countless amount 
was hurriedly passed from their hands into the coffers 
of the various firms. The sights in these stores as thou- 
sands after thousands passed from counter to counter 
in the grand hustle of being waited upon was a thing 
never to be forgotten, and we ask ourselves, What does 
it all mean ? It means the savings of the last two years 
were not only depicted upon the faces of thousands of 
buyers, but would be more fully realized if the savings 
of many as shown in their bank accounts with the trust 
companies could be seen. 

The smokeless chimneys which existed in our city a 
few years ago have du: ‘ng the past two years belched 
forth smoke reaching into the clouds, the wheels of ma- 
chinery have moved with a rapidity heretofore unknown, 
manufacturers have with some degree of difficulty found 
sufficient intelligent help to satisfy the demands made 
upon them for goods, and there is no excuse for either 
man, woman, boy or girl of intelligence, good appear- 
ance, capacity and ability remaining idle. 

We freely admit that the manufacturing industries 
have profited to a far greater extent during the recent 
period than the distributers of the product. The jobbing 
trade of the country, acting as first distributers, and the 
retail merchants, representing that class who cater to 
the wants of the various consumers, are alike sur- 
rounded by circumstances which in themselves prevent 
anything beyond a carefully considered legitimate profit. 

Steam, electricity, telegraph and telephone wires dls- 
tribute information of the market values of the products 
of both farm and mill from one extreme of the country 
to the other. Trade journals keep the trade informed 
and discuss values as well as causes and probabilities. 
The entire 4,000,000 square miles of territory when re 
duced to acres require 2,200,000,000 of them to tell the 
story. This vast field is inhabited by 76,000,000 people, 
who live in a country where opportunities are open far 
in excess of any other nation that the sun shines upon, 
who are better fed and better clothed than the inhabit- 
ants of any other known country. And we have now 
just entered upon a century in which we practically con- 
trol the prices of the world’s product ef farms, mines 
and mills. It has further become apparent that the des- 
tinies of other countries are influenced by the voice, ac- 
tion and decision of our nation. Our army and navy 
through events not of our own seeking, but through 
agencies uncontrolled by the wand of diplomacy, have 
opened new markets and thrown upon us new responsi- 
bilities. The centralization of capital and combining of 
large interests and plants made it apparent to those who 
held the guiding wands and controlled product and pol- 
icy that extension of trade in both established centers 
and undeveloped markets alone could keep these enor- 
mous plants constantly employed, without which holders 
of the securities could expect no financial returns. 
Therefore a vast responsibility rested upon their shoul- 
ders as well as a vast field of achievement before them. 
Nor could these aggregations of capital and plants expect 
in the process of time to escape formidable competition, 
and, indeed, at this moment vast projects are being con- 
summated and further projects are being discussed 
which in the vuear future may equal all the combined 
interests of recent manipulations of Wire, Wire Nails, 
Tin Plate and other industries. When we reflect upon 
the activity confined within our own limits during the 
last year we must not overlook the fact that a Presi- 
dential year is usually looked upon as a year of hesitancy 
and uncertainty, and this was admittedly so for a couple 
of months during midsummer, but as the Presidential 
contest reached its zenith restored confidence asserted 
itself and a full blast of confidence was everywhere 
visible immediately after the contest was ever. Depre- 
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ciated stocks enhanced in value, the bank clearings of 
the country rose to an extent known but once before 
in our history, and railroads were blocked with goods 
in transit, East, West, North and South, the railroad 
earnings having Increased some 10 per cént. during the 
year. 

The gigantic export figures of 1899 expanded into 
greater proportions during the year 1900, and the closing 
of the year shows gratifying figures and results never 
before equaled, indeed we might say never dreamed of 
other than in the wildest flights of imagination. The 
excess of exports over imports left in its trail a tremen- 
dous balance which must eventually bring a further 
supply of gold to add to the almost wonderful supply 
now held by our country. Foreign nations have called 
upon us for aid in placing bonds, and in this we not 
only showed a willingness but an ability to absorb them 
which necessitated our releasing gold from our overfilled 
vaults without inconvenience to ourselves. The rate of 
interest has fallen in our country so that Government 
bonds were quickly absorbed at a heretofore unknown 
low rate of interest, and municipal bonds of large cities 
have been quickly taken at 3 per cent. interest. While 
persons of small means depending largely upon incomes 
are startled at this transformation, the average traders 
as well as those who have incumbrances upon their 
farms can welcome the change with joy. 

Taken as a whole the progress of the century has 
been phenomenal, and never before has the most san- 
guine optimist or enthusiast of our country’s destinies 
pictured the closing results which ended in the ringing 
of thousands of bells and striking of millions of clocks 
at the hour of 12, December 31, 1900. 

The wage earners of the country have certainly been 
benefited by trade expansion and home activities. There 
always have been, and probably will continue to be, 
jealousies creeping into industrial and mercantile life, 
but the last few years have dispelled the illusion of the 
old maxim that no two men in the same trade or busi- 
ness can agree. Rival interests and aggressive competi- 
tion have doubtless made our country master of the 
situation, but time has tempered the bitter spirit and 
narrowness of the past and we no longer associate rivals 
with enemies or rascals. Then why should we not enter 
the new century with malice toward none and good will 
toward all ? 


_ 
—— 


Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—The condition of the Wire Nail market 
remains unchanged. The trade have not been informed of 
any change in prices, and quotations remain as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 





Te jobbers in carlond lots. ...7...cccccccscccccves $2.20 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.25 
i I 0 ONO CO eo oink gist en a eee esees 2.30 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.40 


New York.—The local demand for Wire Nails is all that 
could be expected for the season. Prices are as follows: 


Chicago, by Telegraph—The demand for Wire Nails 
has hardly slackened, even with the end of the year at 
hand. Very large orders were received by manufactur- 
ers during the week and shipments are probably as 
heavy as at any previous time in the history of the trade. 
Orders are steadily being booked for shipment at the 
earliest possible date. The local jobbing trade has been 
unusually good for the season. Quotations are main- 
tained at $2.35 for carload lots, with the usual advance 
in small lots. 

St. Louis.—The heavy demand for Wire Nails is still 
in evidence. In fact, mills’ capacity is claimed to be 
congested, the statement not being a matter of hearsay, 
but deduced from the delay in shipments. Quotations 
to points in Texas, Oklahoma and Indian Territories 
are withdrawn, due, it is said, to possible changes in 
freight rates. At this writing no change has been made 
in prices of Nails. Price is $2.40, base, in carloads to 
retailers; $2.45, base, for smaller lots. 
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Pittsburgh—Demand for Wire Nails shows a falling 
off, but is still fairly large, considering the lateness of 
the season. There are rumors of an advance in prices 
to be made about January 1, but nothing official has 
been given out. We quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots... ....ccccscccvccccess $2.20 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.............. 2.25 
To retailers in carload lot®......cccccceccccccccces 2.30 
To retailers in less than carload lots............. 2. 


Cut Nails.—There is nothing of particular interest in 
the Cut Nail market. Prices are without change, while 
the demand is fair. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 


EE Ns iis airca tcc acuiwae is dvbridsarearwawewawe $1.95 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.............. 2.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots............. 2.10 


New York.—Cut Nails are in limited demand at this 


point. Prices remain unchanged, as follows: 

To jobbers in carload lots on dock................ $2.13 
To jobbers in less than carload lots on dock...... 2.18 
To retailers in less than carload lots on dock...... 2.31 
Small lots: from StOTSs... ccs ccccnccescesesccecese - 2.25 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The trade in Cut Nails has 
kept up very well, corresponding with the excellent de- 
mand for Wire Nails. Small lots from stock are held 
at $2.25. 

St. Louis.—Business in Cut Nails is confined to regu- 
lar wants, no unusual orders being received. Price is 
$2.30 to $2.40, base. 

Pitisburgh.—Orders for Cut Nails have fallen off a 
good deal, but are expected to increase after January 1. 
There has been no change in prices, and we quote, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, 2 per cent. off in ten days, 
as follows: Carload lots, $1.95; jobbers, less than carload 
lots, $2. 


Barb Wire.—A good demand for Barb Wire is expe- 
rienced in some sections, and in others it is moderate. 
Indications point to an increased trade for spring. Quo- 
tations for domestic trade are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, net cash 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in ten days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................ $2.50 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. 2.80 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.55 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.85 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted............... 2.60 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 2.90 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.70 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.00 
Ellwood and Baker Wire is 5 cents and Washburn & 
Moen Glidden 10 cents per 100 higher than the foregoing 
prices. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—An excellent demand for Barb 
Wire is still reported by both manufacturers and jobbers. 
Surprisingly good orders have been received from large 
buyers by the manufacturers. The local jobbers had ex- 
pected by this time to find business light, but on 
the contrary it keeps up well. Quotations are main- 
tained at $2.70 for small lots of Painted and $3 for Gal- 
vanized Wire from stock, with the usual reduction on 
carload lots. 


St. Louis —The demand for Barb Wire is causing de- 
lay in shipments, the general conditions being similar to 
those prevailing in the supply and demand of Wire Nails. 
Painted in carloads to retailers is $2.70; smaller quanti- 
ties, $2.75. Galvanized is 30 cents higher. 


Pittshurgh.—There is a fair demand for Barb Wire, 
which will probably increase early in the year. Export 
trade continues large, and is increasing right alorg. For 
domestic trade we quote: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.80, 
in carload lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.50. Terms 60 
days net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in ten days, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—The demand for Plain Wire is some- 
what larger than is usually expected at this season. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in ten days: 
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Base sizes. 


Plain. Galy. 
To jobbers in carload lots.......... . $2.15 $2.55 
To jobbers in less than carload lots...... 2.20 2.60 
ro retailers in carload lots.......csccccves 2.25 2.65 
lo retailers in less than carload lots...... 2.35 2.75 
Che above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 


other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
advances indicated in the following table: 


Plain Fence Wire Advances (Catch Weights). 


Nos Galvanized. 
fo eo i. .GWltthebbaks abkwasbeabenie $0.40 extra. 
Es weceees- $0.05 advance over base........ ‘ue, ee oe 
Tecanccabexeuanees 10 os =  scaeenseuere 40 
12 and 12%...... .15 “6 Oe AF ax mam —_ 
| hcatnes ones 25 = ”  steanbesuses i « 
| pneeeaue . oa - » F. cceues wes. Qe = 
Diithnsksacneansne 45 os = *. ccaseeeneaes 
| aa ———a o - * essanseanaan: Soe 
| Saae ere ss ae 66 st me scams meee = 
Di cGubeesneeasene 85 a =  sateni nate oon 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds or over, 5 cents per 
bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Trade in Plain Wire shows but 
little falling off. Manufacturers and jobbers continue to 
report good business. Small lots, Chicago delivery, are 
selling at $2.35, base. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a 


moderate demand for Plain 


Wire, larger than usual at this season of the year. We 
quote: 

Plain. 
Te Jopters te wartond bouts occ cc. cece Sccacc. sce 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.20 
Tp Det Fh MATIOOL. BOER. 6 iisiccccsviccnsccdivecesc 2.25 
To retailers in less than carload lots............. 2.35 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
discount allowed for cash if paid in 10 days from date 
of invoice. 

Shot.—Under date of December 31 the eastern man- 
ufacturers of Shot announce the following revised prices, 
net cash 30 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days, with the usual abatement for ton lots. 

Drop Shot, sizes smaller than B, per 25-lb. bag..... $1.35 


Drop Shot, B and larger sizes........ 1.60 
en Se. tae Sigh aca niet Sania ini 1.60 
Chilled Shot 1.60 
Dust Shot . 2.10 


Eve Bolts.—The Billings & Spencer Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.. have adopted a new list on Drop Forged Eye 
Bolts, which has been issued, and takes effect under date 
January 1. 

Stanley Rule & Level Company.—Under date Janu- 
ary 1. 1901, Stanley Rule & Level Company, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., issue a discount sheet relating to their ex- 
tensive line of goods. The discounts named in it are the 
same as those announced by them a year ago. They call 
attention to the following changes which have been 
made in list prices of their Boxwood Rules and Stanley 
Planes, the printed discount on Boxwood Rules being 
75 and 10 per cent., as before: 

Boxwood Rules. 


Te ener 
OS eer rer Tree ere ree 16.00 
eee eee re 
OR Ee ee er eT 11.00 
eer eee Se Te Terre 
REND oli x sa 00.0 oes ted es whe hee 4.50 
No. 66, list per dozen. ... 10.00 
eee er err eer Se rrr eee 10.00 
DIO; Si, CHEE DOP GOGO. 4 oe sccseceesscvn.s 6.00 
Stanley Planes. 
es Se NR sos owe sexes nena eer retry... 8g 
No. 130, each. 0 hep og ae, ee a | Re ee 


Glass.—The Independent Glass Company has been 
incorporated as the result of the attempt to form fac- 
tories outside of the American Window Glass Company 
into an association. It is understood that all Glass pro- 
duced by the members will become the property of the 
Independent Glass Company as soon as it enters the 
factory warehouse, being paid for at a rate which will 
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probably represent the maximum cost of production. 
Matters relating to prices and marketing the product 
will be in charge of the company’s headquarters, which, 
it is stated, will be at Pittsburgh, Pa. It is anticipated 
that there will be an agreement between the Independ- 
ent and the American Company in regard to prices, and 
that an advance will be made. A list has been prepared 
by the American Window Glass Company, to date from 
January 1, 1901, with the view of having one discount 
cover the entire list. Until discounts are announced the 
list of January 1, 1898, will remain in force. 

It is reported that the Independent Company have 
a new list in course of preparation. Jobbers’ quo- 
tations remain as foilows, pending the announcement of 
new discounts. For carload lots jobbers quote manufac- 
turers’ prices, with 5 per cent. added. Discounts for 
small lots from the jobbers’ list of September 1, which 
are uniform over the entire country, are as follows: 

Peal ENE ole oe MS hina terete ee 85 and 25 % 
All double strength. ...........css.00. 85and 25and 5 % 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The market for White 
Lead in Oil is without change, either in price or demand. 
The latter is very moderate. Quotations are as follows: 
In lots of 500 pounds and over, 64% cents per pound; in 
lots of less than 500 pounds, 7 cents per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Demand for Linseed Oil is small, 
both for present and future delivery. Large buyers are 
holding off for 50-cent Oil. The market is weak, and 
nominal quotations are as follows: City Raw, 60 cents 
per gallon; State and Western Raw, 55 cents. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The local Turpentine market is 
dull on a declining market. Southerns are quoted at 
38% cents, and machine made barrels at 39 cents per 
gallon. Values in the Savannah market have been down- 
ward, owing to the larger receipt from interior points 
than was expected at this season. 





Death of Frank Shapleigh. 
S we go to press telegraphic advices reach us that 
Frank Shapleigh, general manager of the A. F. 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, died on the 
1st inst. after a brief illness. Mr. Shapleigh was born in 
Philadelphia in 1838 and since 1857 had been engaged in 
business in St. Louis. Mr. Shapleigh was of a quiet, 
kindly disposition, and was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. 





Wool Horse Blankets and Carriage 
Robes. 


N their advertisement on another page, the Beck- 
man Company, Northern Ohio Blanket Mills, 
Cleveland, Ohio, call attention to their lines of 
Wool Square Horse Blankets and Wool Car- 
riage Robes, emphasizing the fact that these 
goods are offered from the mill direct to the retail 
trade, and not through middlemen. The line is referred 
to as a profitable one for the Hardware trade and as 
“easy to sell as Nails.” The company’s catalogue indi- 
cates the extensive variety of these goods which are 
manufactured. 


The Andrew B. Hendryx Company. 


T HE ANDREW B. HENDRYX COMPANY, New Ha- 


ven, Conn., have issued a handsomely bound cata- 
logue of more than 300 pages for 1901. The catalogue 
covers their varied manufactures, including Bird and 
Animal Cages and specialties, Chain, Wire Picture 
Cord, Fishing Tackle, Reels, &c. The catalogue is very 
attractively gotten up, and represents satisfactorily the 
interesting line of goods to which it is devoted. 





Request for Catalogues, &c. 
M. JACOBS & CO., Fairmont, W. Va., have dis- 
posed of their retail business to J. L. Hall, and 
will hereafter do an extensive wholesale trade under the 
firm name of the Jacobs & Hutchinson Hardware Com- 
pany, and are in the market for a full line of Hardware. 
Catalogues and quotations are requested from manufac- 
turers. 
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Hardware Organizations. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

We are indebted to Fred. H. Cozzens, secretary of 
the Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, for 
the following account of its work in 1900: 

Responding to your request for a statement of the 
condition of the Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation I take pleasure in presenting the same here- 
with in as concise a form as possible. 

A year ago to-day we had on our books 139 full paid 
members. Our membership at that time was supposed 
to be between 300 and 400, and in fact we had that num- 
ber on our books, some of whom I regret to state were 
two, three, four and even five years in arrears with their 
dues. 


A Personal Organizer and What He Accomplished. 


Shortly after January 1, 1900, I obtained the consent 
of our Executive Committee to start a personal organ- 
izer to call on the members of the Hardware fraternity 
in this State and present the claims of our association 
for their support and tu enlist new members. The reason 
this was not done prior to January 1 was the fact that 
our dues are not payable till then, and we find that after 
the convention members do not like to come in and pay 
one year’s dues for a half year’s membership, and it is 
not profitable for a solicitor to work at less than the $3 
initiation fee provided by our constitution and by-laws, 
to which is now added the $1 membership fee in the 
Interstate Association. Consequently between our con- 
vention in July and January 1 there is usually very little 
done in the way of securing new members, although we 
occasionally have some come in by mail. 

This organizer gave his entire time to the matter, 
though in fact he did not actually get to work until 
about the middle of March. From March 15 until June 
15, three months, this personal representative of the 
Michigan Retail Hardware Association visited 120 towns 
in the interest of our organization. To do this he trav- 
eled about 3000 miles, making an average of 25 calls a 
week. He succeeded in 82 of the towns he visited in 
obtaining a membership of about one in every three 
called upon. By this means 109 new members were 
added during the three months he was out. The sub- 
scription agent of Trade secured 28 members during the 
year and eight came in by mail. Thus from January 
1, 1900, to July 1, 1900, the Michigan Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association gained 145 new members. 


Present Strength of the Association. 


During the year ending July 1 last we lost four mem- 
bers, two through withdrawals and two because the 
firms went out of business. That left a total net paid 
membership of 280 at the beginning of our convention. 
Nineteen joined during the convention, making 299 mem- 
bers at that time. A few who were not at the conven- 
tion failed to pay their $1 Interstate dues, even though 
they had paid their Michigan Hardware dues at that 
time, and, as one of our rules is that no member can 
be regarded as an active factor in our organization un- 
less his Interstate dues are paid as well as his State 
dues, our membership is probably very close to 290 active, 
full paid State and Interstate members at the present 
time, some six or eight having joined by mail since the 
last convention. 


We Are Making Arrangements 


to send a man out through the State about February 1, 
and expect to put on from 100 to 200 new members be- 
tween now and next August, when our convention will 
be held. 

The Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
I am pleased to say. has gone through the year with a 
balance, though a small one, in the treasury and all 
our obligations paid, the first time, I believe, that the 
organization has kept its head above water for the en- 
tire calendar year, at least since I have had any knowl- 
edge of it. 


IRON 


AGE. 


Remedying Abuses by Jobbers and Manufacturers. 
During the past year we have achieved some notable 
triumphs in the way of remedying abuses of trade 
ethics in this State. Some of the questions involved 
were intricate and were acceded tc by jobbers only after 
a voluminous correspendence and in some cases a per- 
sonal interview with both the complainant and the party 
complained against, but there is not at present an un 
settled complaint of any consequence on our books. 

To accomplish this it has been necessary to write 
hundreds of letters and, as indicated above, sometimes 
to take the train and make a personal investigation into 
the merits of the case. A great many complaints are 
liled with our organization which are unjust; that is te 
say, which originate through a mistaken idea of the 
rights of the complainant, or, as is sometimes the case, 
through personal bias and a desire to “ get even” with 
some one against whom he has a real or fancied griev- 
ance. It is necessary to deal with such cases with con- 
siderable tact and yet we make it a rule, if possible, 
never to let an unjust complaint go through this office, 
believing that it is better to have several guilty ones 
escape than to have one innocent manufacturer or job- 
ber suffer. Be it said to the credit of the jobbers and 
manufacturers with whom we have taken up these mat- 
ters, that almost invariably have they shown an entire 
willingness to coincide with our requests, which, as 
stated above, we have endeavored to have always 
reasonable, and that, with possibly one or two excep- 
tions, they have religiously lived up to any agreements 
made with us. 

I have in mind at present one notable case of bad 
faith, which, unless a change is made in the near future, 
is going to lose the party in question the good will and a 
large share of the trade of the Hardware dealers in this 
vicinity. 

No manufacturer or jobber can afford to treat the re- 
quests of anorganization such asthe Michigan Retail Hard- 
wafe Dealers’ Association with bad faith, for there is 
nothing that the average man resents so quickly, what- 
ever his own course would have been under the circum- 
stances, aS a man who says one thing and does another. 


Five Hundred Members. 

We hope to go into our annual convention with at 
least 500 active, full paid, interested members, which 
will be about one-half of the legitimate Hardware deal- 
ers in this State. 

Influence of the Interstate Association. 

One of the strongest factors in securing membership 
now is the active participation which the Interstate As- 
sociation has taken in the affairs of the retail Hardware 
dealer, our thoughtful members fully realizing that just 
in proportion as the membership of the Interstate in- 
creases, so it is able to take up and carry through any 
measures of reform which are decided upon. 

In association work of this kind it is frequently neces- 
sary for one or a few men to make great sacrifices in or- 
der that the work may be carried on, and there is some- 
times a good deal of feeling by those actively engaged in 
the work against this fact. I believe that this arises 
more from the Jack of a full understanding of the situa- 
tion on the part of the average dealer than from any 
willingness or desire to unload the work on the shoul- 
ders of a few. 

The average business man of to-day is so thoroughly 
immersed in his own affairs that wrongly, I believe, but 
truly, it is dificult for him to give sufficient thought to 
the broader and more important phases of commercial 
life, which in the end really have more to do with a 
satisfactory balance on the right side of the ledger than 
he imagines. Our hope in this particular is the free use 
of the columns of the leading trade papers of the land, 
which thus far have been so generously placed at our 
disposal by periodicals of great influence like The Iron 
Age and others, whereby the status of the work is dis- 
seminated and brought home to the individual dealer in 
a forcible manner. 

Being interested in the publishing business myself, I 
realize the enormous pewer of printers’ ink properly dis- 
tributed, and I think that the retail dealers ef the land 
owe a debt of ‘nfinite gratitude to The Iron Age or other 
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Hardware trade papers which have thus freely used 
their infiuence to the furtherance of these ends. 
Organization a Solution of the Retailers’ Difficulties. 

To conclude, we believe that the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association is on a sound and per- 
manent basis and that intelligently directed it offers a 
reasonable and satisfactory solution of many of the an- 
noying and even distressing difficulties which concern 
the average regular Hardware dealer of to-day. 

Concentration and organization seem to be the key 
words of twentieth century business methods, and, 
while the retail mercbant has been among the last to 
realize this fact and to take it up vigorously, the enor- 
mous growth of such organizations as the Interstate 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, the National As- 
sociation of Retaii Grocers, the National Association of 
Retail Druggists and other similar mercantile organiza- 
tions is the best evidence of the fact that the retail 
dealer is going to make up in speed what he has lost in 
starting. 

Personally, I believe that such organizations as ours 
can be made of incalculable benefit not only to the re- 
tailer but to the manufacturer and jobber as well, as 
the social intercourse which members have with one 
another at their meetings and the interchange of ideas 
and methods which can be secured in no other way 
makes better merchants of them, keeps them abreast of 
the times and enables them to ascertain and adopt the 
latest and best plans for the conduct of their business, 
thereby directly benefiting all concerned in their partic- 
ular line of trade. 

Delinquents Will be Dropped. 

I might add that on January 15 a statement of dues 
will be sent to every member of the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association and he will be notified 
that he owes $4 to the State treasury. In accordance with 
the resolution unanimously adopted at our last conven- 
tion, all those who are not paid up by February 1 
will be stricken from our membership rolls, as we find 
from experience that only those members who pay their 
dues promptly are of any value to the organization. We 
do not expect to lose a dozen members out of the whole 
lot, and I believe that the prompt collection of dues is 
one of the most vital means of keeping any organiza- 
tion alive and in active operation. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, 
The following review of association work during the 
year has been furnished by C. N. Barnes, the secretary 
of the organization: 


In regard to association work in our State, I am 
pleased to report that there has never been a time since 
our organization that we did not move onward. If for 
any cause a member desired to drop out or went out of 
business, there has always been another to fill his place; 
every year our membership has increased, this year be- 
ing no exception to others. During the past ten months 
we have added 23 new members, and feel confident be- 
fore our next annual meeting that number will be 
doubled. 

North Dakota, as you probably realize, is not very 
densely populated. There are in the entire State only 213 
Hardware dealers; of this number we have 125 in our 
association in good standing, making, as you see, about 
60 per cent. of all Hardware firms with us. 

Our work during the past year has been very similar 
to previous ones. We endeavor to make our members 
feel that there is now a chance offered them to present 
their grievances, and, on the other hand, the same channel 
is offered to those whom we do our trading with, and by 
having this association it permits many matters from 
both sides to come before us for adjustment, and I am 
very much pleased to say that during the past ten months 
we have not had a question arise or a grievance filed but 
it has been satisfactorily adjusted. 

Advantageous Fire Insurance. 

One of the advantages our members have had during 
the past year is that dealers not in the association have 
been deprived of the opportunity of procuring a good, re- 
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liable protection in the line of fire insurance at a very 
much less cost than from old line companies. This in- 
surance is available from the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Minnesota. It is operated 
under the laws of that State and managed and officered 
by the leading and most successful Hardware dealers in 
that State. Our members have sustained two losses by 
fire during the past ten months, and in each case the ad- 
justment was made promptly. 

Our association has great confidence in the good to 
be derived through the Interstate Association, and hope 
there may be many new State organizations formed to 
increase its usefulness. 

The Next Annual Meeting. 
Plans for the future will, of course, be taken up at 


our next meeting, which is to be held in Grand Forks, 
February 20 and 21. We anticipate a good gathering 
and I know personally that association meetings cannot 
help but prove profitable to all who attend. In a letter 
received to-day from one of our members, who joined at 
our last meeting, he said he would sooner pay $50 than 
be compelled to stay away from the coming meeting. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The fifth annual convention of our association will be 
held in Milwaukee February 6 and 7, and everything 
points to a very attractive and interesting meeting. The 
net gain in membership since the last annual gathering 
is 17, giving us at this time 297 members in good stand- 
ing, with all dues paid. A growing interest in the work 
of the association is manifested by the members gener- 
ally. The official programme of the coming meeting is 
now in the printer’s hands and will be ready for mailing 
about January 10. 


PACIFIC RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 

Robert W. Boyd, who is the secretary of the Pa- 
cific Retail Hardware Association, has furnished us the 
following synopsis of the work of the association during 
the past 12 months: 

I have pleasure in making you a little synopsis of the 
proceedings and efforts of this association for the year 
just passed, presenting the conditions now existing. You 
will note that they differ somewhat from the conditions 
which present themselves to those who retail goods near 
the large manufacturing centers. 

In the earlier days California importers and jobbers 
did at the same time a large retail trade, selling direct 
to the miners and farmers, and the competition among 
them produced results whereby they could not sell to the 
interior trade at very much less than to the individuals 
who presented themselves at their stores as retail cus- 
tomers. This condition necessitated retail clerks and 
other expenses in various ways, but through the efforts 
of our association the line has been drawn between the 
retailer and the importing jobber. 

Instead of the retailer importing his staples and often 
overstocking himself, he can now buy from the importer 
in moderate quantities and at fair prices, turning over 
his stock more frequently and, in the end, making more 
profit, and the protection afforded him by the importer’s 
withdrawing virtually from the retail trade creates a 
feeling of reciprocity which benefits all. 

Then again the annual conventions of retailers bring 
the members together. They become better acquainted 
woth each other and come to mutual understandings re- 
garding local retail prices, which is beneficial and re- 
strains the idea of selling leading staples which have no 
individuality, such as Bar Iron, Steel, Rope, Nails, 
Barbed Wire, &c., without a fair and reasonable profit, 
and in case of local misunderstandings the Executive 
Committee is always in a position to arbitrate, which is 
generally accepted by all. 

The retailers can now always count on the assistance 
and support of the importers to aid them in the little 
difficulties which arise from time to time with the trans- 
portation companies and others, and generally work to- 
gether toward a better understanding regarding the in- 
vasion of our local retail markets by the catalogue houses 
of the Middle West. 
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The membership of this association is at present 75, 
being an increase of 18 in the past 12 months, and while 
it embraces nearly every retailer north of Sacramento, 
yet we hope that in the near future those south of that 
point will see the good results of our work and will af- 
filiate with us, as indications all point in that direc- 
tion. Our third annual meeting will be held in Wood- 
land, Cal., January 16 and 17. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


We are indebted to George W. Burditt, president of 
the New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, for 
the following statement in regard to its work in the past 
year: 

We commenced the year with the hope of inducing 
dealers In the cities and larger towns to form local asso- 
ciations to be represented by delegates in our association, 
requesting them to bring before the association any 
questions of interest to the trade. The plan so far has 
not proved as successful as we could have wished, owing 
to the strong local competition found in many places. 
This lack of interest, we think, could be overcome by 
sending a few good speakers to such places who could 
s-t forth the advantages of association work. 

Our meetings have been well attended, but not enough 
time has been given to discussion of trade topics and 
new methods of business, which should be our main 
thought. 

I firmly believe in trade associations, and it should be 
impossible for any number of men to meet in a business 
way without some profit to each other. The association 
will be just what the members make it. The mere fact 
of meeting in a social way is a great improvement over 
the old plan, but sociability and business can travel to- 
gether and be made a success. We have some points 
of dispute with manufacturers in our line, but none but 
which I believe will be adjusted with satisfaction to 
each party. 

Early in the year invitations were sent to the manu- 
facturers of New England to be present by a represent- 
ative at any of our meetings. Many have responded 
to the invitation and have been gladly received, and we 
feel that the acquaintance has been a mutual benefit. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ata recent meeting cf this association the conclusion 
was reached that owing to conditions that it would be 
hard to overcome it was inexpedient to maintain a State 
organization at the present time. The difficulties re- 
ferred to are the sinall population and long distances 
between towns, making the expense of getting together 
entirely out of proportion to the advantages to be gained, 
It was decided, however, to continue a Portland City or- 
ganization, which is now in very effective operation. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARM WARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


For the following advices in regard to the Indiana 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association we are indebted 
to M. L. Corey, secretary: 

The Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
will hold their next meeting in Indianapolis, February 
19 and 20, witlr headquarters at the Grand Hotel. 

A good programme has been arranged, reduced hotel 
and railroad rates secured, and all who are not members 
and expect to attend should write the secretary at once. 

Many requests for constitution and by-laws and blank 
applications are being received, and 40 new members 
have been added within as many days. 

The more progressive, prosperous and intelligent 
dealers are beginning to see the benefit of uniting upon 
questions affecting all more or less alike. Also the im- 
portance at this time of adding their influence to a move- 
ment that promises a much more satisfactory condition 
of trade than now exists. 

Some dealers imagine because they do not see many 


results of our association work published in the trade 
papers that nothing is being done, not stopping to think 
that much of our work is accomplished through com- 
mittees and in closed sessions and cannot be made pub- 
lic. 

The Interstate Association is an important move in 
the right direction, and if properly supported by all or- 
ganized States will become the medium by which nearly 
all matters affecting the retail Hardware trade in gen- 
eral may be satisfactorily settled, leaving local troubles 
for the State Association to handle. 


_ 
_ 





Dinner of the Smith & Hemenway 
Company. 


HE SMITH & HEMENWAY COMPANY, 296 Broad- 
way, following the custom begun a year ago, enter- 
tained their employees at dinner in the main dining room 
of the Hardware Club, Saturday evening, December 29. 
Covers were laid for 47, a few of the guests, however, 
being unavoidably absent. Among those present were 
the wives of some of the married men of the force. Af- 
ter a fine dinner the toastmaster, W. Pierrepont White, 
president of the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, and 
it may be said, admirably qualified for such an exact- 
ing duty, called on a number of those present for short 
addresses, the responses in main being of a practica} 
character and in the form of heart to heart talks on mat- 
ters of interest to all. The company dispersed at mid-+ 
night. In this connection a sketch of this young and 
energetic business house may be of interest. 

Landon P. Smith, president of the Smith & Hemen- 
way Company, is a native of Tennessee, educated in 
the Hardware business in Memphis and afterward in 
St. Louis with one of the best known jobbing houses. 
Coming East in 1895 he formed the firm of Smith, Her- 
litz & Co., who imported Hardware Specialties, the busi- 
ness being continued under that name for a year. Then 
the business was reorganized and a new partnership 
established under the name of Smith & Patterson, which 
lasted two years. Early in 1898 an incorporated com- 
pany on broader lines was formed under the title of 
Smith & Hemenway Company, with J. F. Hemenway 
as secretary and treasurer. Mr. Hemenway’s earlier 
experience was'as manager and treasurer of the Em- 
pire Wringer Company, Auburn, N. Y., and later as 
assistant general manager and assistant treasurer of the 
American Wringer Company. For about a year they 
remained at 10 Warren street, New York, but requiring 
more room for their growing business they moved to 
larger and more commodious quarters at 20 Warren 
street. At the expiration of another year these quarters 
became inadequate, so they moved to 296 Broadway, 
where they now are, obtaining more room and increased 
facilities for the conduct of their enlarged trade. 

Smith & Hemenway Company succeeded to the busi- 
ness of the following concerns: Smith & Patterson, the 
Hardware business of Maltby-Henley Company, Bindley 
Automatic Wrench Company, Anderberg Importing Com- 
pany, and John Byrnes, manufacturer of Glass Cutters, 
all of New York. Soon after their organization as the 
Smith & Hemenway Company they associated them- 
selves with the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, 
Utica, N. Y., who succeeded the Interchangeable Tool 
Company and Russell Hardware & Implement Mfg. 
Company. Their New York office is with the Smith & 
Hemenway Company, where catalogues and quotations 
can be obtained. The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Com- 
pany manufacture an exceedingly large and diverse 
line of high grade cutting Nippers and Piiers in a great 
variety of styles and sizes. 

The Smith & Hemenway Company have also recently 
organized the Schatz Hardware Mfg. Company, Mt. Car- 
mel, Conn., for the manufacture of Nail Pullers and 
Hardware specialties. In the fall of 1899 the Smith & 
Hemenway Company associated themselves with Thom- 
son Bros. & Co., Lowell, Mass., manufacturers of the 
Seavey miter box, an improved form of which has just 
been put on the market. 
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Trade Items. 


THE CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION an- 
nounce their eighth annual reception and ball on Wednes- 
day evening, January 16. It will be given at Schoen- 
hofen’s Hall, Milwaukee and Ashland avenues, Chicago. 

Own another page will be observed the advertisement 
of the Rippley Hardware Company, Grafton, IIL, direct- 
ing attention to their line of Feed Cookers for farmers’ 
use. This Cooker is described as built like a steam 
boiler, and for this reason particularly strong and dur- 
able. It can be used not only to cook feed, it is stated, 
but also to heat water and buildings at a considerable 
distance. The company will be pleased to send cata- 
logue and quotations on application. 

Tue LLoyd Mrc. Company of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
the Lloyd Mfg. Company, Limited of Sowerby Bridge, 
England, manufacturers of Wire Specialties, have made 
H. P. Richardson secretary of their company. Frank 
A. Umsted has become the general manager and F. H. 
Stedman the general sales agent. All of these parties 
have until recently been connected with the Hartman 
Mfg. Company of Ellwood City, Pa. Mr. Richardson’s 
connection with the latter company covers a period of 
nearly 13 years, he having served in various capacities 
and finally as general manager. Mr. Ulmsted was the 
general sales manager of the Hartman Mfg. Company 
and Mr. Stedman was employed by them as traveling 
salesman for some two years. An Eastern sales office 
under the management of these gentlemen will be opened 
in New York City. 

VARNER & RucKER, 8S Chambers street, New York, 
agents for the Rogers Screw Company, Providence, R. 
I., have swung in front of their place of business a 
unique sign. It is an exact enlarged duplicate in every 
way of a Screw label, such as is put on a gross box of 
14% x 10 inch, flat head bright Wood Screws. The sign 
is 30 x 18 inches, and the same on both sides, duplicating 
even the color of the label and the black rules around 
the edges. 

JoHN M. THOomMpPsON, who for nearly a quarter of a 
century has served the Simmons Hardware Company of 
St. Louis as a traveling representative, was, at the 
severance of his connection with this widely known 
house, presented with a massive gold watch, a gift 
from the travelers representing the company in the 
Northwest. The watch is of beautiful design, highly 
embellished with Masonic emblems of the Blue Lodge 
Chapter, Commandery, Consistory and Shrine, of most of 
which bodies Mr. Thompson is a life member. For 26 
years Mr. ‘Thompson has been a constant caller upon 
the Hardware trade of the Northwest, among whom he 
has a host of friends. The presentation took place at 
Mr. Thompson’s home at 214 East Sixteenth street, Min- 
peapolis. 

THE CRAWFORDSVILLE WIRE & NAIL ComMPANy, Craw- 
tordsville, Ind., have been incorporated with a capital 
of $50,000 to manufacture Barb Wire, Woven Wire Fenc- 
ing, Nails, Steel, Ties, &c. The directors are J. A. Det- 
chan, C. D. Voris, W. P. Herron, H. H. Ristine, P. C. 
Somerville, H. E. Greene and Benjamin Crane, The com- 
pany will put up a mill for drawing their own Wire. 
Buildings have been secured for the plant, and additions 
will be built as soon as possible. Many of the present 
stockholders are men who held large amounts of stock 
in the old Indiana Wire Fence Company. 

NEAL & BRINKER, 18 Warren street, New York, bave 
recently been appointed the Eastern and export agents 
for the John C. Jewett Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
This company, whose business was established in 
1849, are large manufacturers of Refrigerators and Ice 
Chests. A feature of their catalogue just issued, con- 
taining 62 pages of this line of goods, is an assortment 
of genuine tile lined Refrigerators in family sizes, which 
are offered at moderate prices. 

In this issue will be found a page advertisement of 
the Arcade File Works, Anderson, Ind., 97 Chambers 
street, New York, in which, as an earnest of their un- 
qualified guarantee, they offer to send to any responsible 
dealer “a dozen Arcade Files to become the property 
of the receiver or return at the manufacturer’s expense 
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if the guanantee is not fully borne out in every par- 
ticular.” 

In their advertisement in this issue Russell & Erwin 
Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., and New York, al- 
lude to the length of time in which they have been in busi- 
ness—a period of 62 years, which gives them place among 
the pioneer Hardware manufacturers. An additional 
point of interest to which no reference is made is the 
fact that January 1 just passed was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their existence as an incorporated company. 
They are thus one of the oldest Hardware manufac- 
turing corporations of the country. 

Wricut SHOVEL Company, Anderson, Ind., for whom 
A. G. Sherman is Eastern representative at 14 Warren 
street, New York, are calling special attention to their 
Imperial improved solid shank goods in Long and D 
Handle, Round and Square Point Shovels and Spades, 
Post, Drain and Ditching Spades, and Molders’ Shovels. 
These goods are referred to as made from the best cruci- 
ble Shovel steel, the handles being of the best selected 
second growth white ash. The Imperial Shovels and 
Spades are neatly crated, one-half dozen in a crate. 

FRIENDS and customers of the S. Obermayer Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Foundry Supplies and Equip- 
ment, Cincinnati, Ohio, have received from that concern 
a letter inclosing a unique bill of lading, which relates 
to a shipment of an assorted car of the company’s 
‘‘Good Wishes, Prosperity and Happiness.” The bill of 
lading is all regularly made out, shipment is made by the 
“Twentieth Century Transportation Company,” the 
marks being “1901.” The car number is 4-11-44, and 
tue number of packages “ unlimited.” “ All charges have 
been prepaid,” says the letter accompanying the bill of 
lading, and “although we have no regular requisition 
from you for this car, yet we feel confident that its con- 
tents will prove very acceptable, and, trusting we have 
sent you sufficient to last you until 1902, we remain, 
with New Year’s greeting, very cordially yours.” 

Tue many friends of Charles Boebinger, president of 
the Boebinger Hardware Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will regret to learn of his death by accident on the even- 
ing of December 21. Mr. Boebinger was in his fortieth 
year, a member in high standing among Masonic circles 
and esteemed by all who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. He was the moving spirit in the business of 
which he was the head, and enjoyed a wide acquaintance 
among the Hardware trade. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


Calendars, &c. 


CARY Mrc. Company, 19 and 21 Roosevelt street, 
New York, manufacturers of Box Straps, Fasteners, 
Clasps and Shippers’ Specialties: Hanger calendar which 
will be sent on application. 

Hess, Snyper & Co., Massillon, Ohio, manufacturers 
of Furnaces, Ranges, Stoves, Friction Clutch Pulleys, 
Force and Spray Pumps, &c. 

STUDEBAKER Bros. Mra. Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
The Studebaker Farmers’ Almanac for 1901. 

JOHNSTON HARVESTER ComMPAny, Batavia, N. Y.: Large 
pictorial hanger showing their machines at work in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

Cc. H. Casey, Jordan, Minn., dealer in Hardware and 
Farm Machinery. 

W. H. GoopreLtow & Son, Hardware and Stove mer- 
chants, with stores at Altoona and Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

THEODORE HOFELLER & Co., dealers in Old Rubber, 
Rags, Paper Stock and Metals, 98 to 102 Terrace, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.: Diary for 1901. 

RoBERT DONAHUE [RON & HARDWARE Company, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, jobbers of Hardware, &c. 

A. B. Ware, Opelika, Ala., dealer in Hardware, 
Stoves, &c. 

Pu. WEIGEL, JR., New Brunswick, N. J., dealer in 
Hardware, Iron and Steel, &c. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Company, 313 Broadway 
New York, manufacturers of Ammunition. 


Roprnson & Fox, 35 Warren street, New York, ex- 
porters. 
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What Hardware Merchants 
Say About Trade in 1900. 


In reply to inquiries addressed to representative Hardware merchants 
throughout the country, we have received a large number of letters, from 
which the following extracts are taken. They refer to the general character 


ity of the farmers. The 
outlook for 1901 is good, 
and will continue so with 
good outlook for crops. 
Wisconsin. 

The year just past bas 
been, I think, in this sec- 
tion as good as the preced- 
ing ones, except possibly 
1899, which we might say 


9 was exceptional. 


of the business of 1900, and allude to changes which have taken place in We sre in a farming 


trade methods, and especially the difficulties confronting retail merchants. 
The letters are a valuable part of the review of the year, reflecting accurately 


community, and they seem, 
as a class, to feel that the 
past has been a good year 


existing conditions, and indicating the way in which many questions of cur- ‘to them; this, of course, 


rent interest are regarded by representative and progressive Hardwaremen: 


North Carolina. 


Business has been very good during this year. The 
farmers have made money and are paying up very well. 

Cannot say very much about the outlook for 1901. 
Most of the cotton has been sold, and our business de- 
pends considerably upon the cotton crop. The crop this 
year in North Carolina has perhaps been better per acre- 
age than most of the Southern States and the average 
price paid was about 9 cents per pound, several cents per 
pound more than the average year by year. It is feared 
that next year the farmer will neglect other crops and 
plant too large an acreage in cotton throughout the 
South, inducing overproduction and bringing the price 
down very much. 

Pennsylvania. 


Business in this locality has not shown the same im- 
provement as the two previous years. We put it this 
Way as we expect each year to show an improvement, 
and while our sales will reach about the same figures, 
our profits will not. That our sales have not shown the 
expected increase may be attributed to the extremely 
dry season, scant dairy products and short crops in many 
localities. 

In the early part of the season building was at a 
standstill and some lines of farm supplies dragged, in 

consequence of efforts of manufacturers 
Unreasonably and jobbers to maintain prices that were 
High Prices. beyond reason. Our community are, 

generally speaking, prosperous. That re- 
tailers have not realized their usual profits is the natural 
consequence of honest efforts to treat patrons fairly, 
while compelled to pay boom prices for many fa- 
miliar goods. With common sens» in regard to prices, 
and usual results in our farming sections, we consider 
the outlook flattering. 

New Jersey. 


I find that the Christmas trade here in this city has 
been a great deal better than I expected and the outlook 
for 1901 is certainly excellent, and no doubt it will be 
an A No. 1 year in the Hardware business. 


Michigan. 


Business with us the past year has been very satis- 
factory. It will show an increase of about 25 per cent. 
over 1899. This is a manufacturing town exclusively, 
and everything is running with full force, and we an- 
ticipate a continuance of same for 1901. 

Situated as we are, so close to Detroit, we experience 
the greatest trouble from the department stores there. 


Georgia. 


Our business this year has been 25 per cent. better 
than it was last year. 

All of the farmers in this section are in a prosperous 
condition. The principal hindrance to our success as re- 
tailers is catalogues from the large department stores. 
The business outlook for 1901 is good. 

New York. 

Taking into consideration the very severe drought we 
had during last summer, the past year compares very 
favorably with previous years. Our town being a 
“farming town” its prosperity depends on the prosper- 


does not include that small 
class who would like to 
sell their wheat at $2 and buy their Nails at 75 cents, 
and I think even then would complain of some other com- 
modity. 

To my mind the principal obstacle to the retailer’s 
success is a lack of appreciation of the necessity to do 
what he does in the very best possible way. 
Drop all slack methods, and bring every- 
thing to a businesslike basis. Fight the de- 
partment stores in their own towns with 
their own methods. I see no reason why 1901 should not 
be a good year in this section. 

Pennsylvania. 

The year 1900 with me has been the most prosperous 
in my experience. The prosperity in our commuity is 
very noticeable and encouraging, factories running full 
time and more men being employed than for years. 

The outlook for 1901 is very encouraging. 


No Slack 
Methods. 


Indiana. 

Our trade is far better than the previous year, and 
think profits are better in all lines of Hardware and Im- 
plements. 

Our customers feel as though prices were established 
to a certain extent and feel confident that the decision 

of the people in November was the 
Overcoming the right and only one to make. 
Catalogue Catalogue houses in Chicago, with 
House Evil. whose methods you are well ac- 
quainted, are the most serious diffi- 
culty we have to contend with, but associations, local 
and State, will surely head them off. 

We can see no reason for anything but a bright out- 

look for the coming year. 
New York. 
The present year shows a decided improvement over 
previous years, and our farm- 
Retailing Wholesalers. ers, as a rule, have done well, 
and good times are here once 
more. The only hindrances we have are the catalogue 
houses and wholesalers (?) who sell at retail. The out- 
look for 1901 is exceedingly good. 


Pennsytvania. 

I have had a very fair year, and have no reason to 
complain. The volume of sales is not quite up to 1899. 
Of course, there has been some depreciation in value, but 
if I never have any worse year than 1900 I will not have 
any reason to complain. 

The prosperity in our community is largely depend- 
ent upon the price of crude petroleum, which experi- 
enced quite a decline from about April 1 to September 
1, at which point it stopped, and it is thought it has 

reached bottom. Labor is well em- 
Jobbers Selling ployed, and no good man need go with- 
to Consumers. out a job, if he is willing to work. 

The principal hindrance to the re- 
tailer’s success is soliciting the factory and mill trade by 
the jobber. Some jobbing houses send two men in this 
district, one to solicit the retailer’s trade, the other to so- 
licit the mill trade, but this is an old story as well as a 
long one. 

I consider my prospects for 1901 good, and sincerely 
hope that the manufacturers will not advance prices as 
they did in 1899. 
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Massachusetts. 


We have come nearly to the close of 1900 with the 
largest sales our house has ever enjoyed, both in ton- 
nage and in dollars. The opening of the year did not 
promise such a result, as building operations seemed to 
be at a standstill, owing to the demands of the strong 
labor union, but the increased trade from the prosperous 
farmers and the activity of such of our manufacturers 
as are engaged in the paper, cotton and metal indus- 
tries has brought the total to the above satisfactory re- 
sult. 

Our woolen factories have been running on short time 
and with reduced pay rolls, but, on the whole, there is a 
fair degree of prosperity and a hopeful feeling for the 
future in this community. The employees of our large 
mills seem to have money, and the holiday season just 
closing has seen them in flocks on our streets with full 
arms and smiling faces. 

The farmers have been blessed with abundant crops, 
which they have disposed of at good prices. The at- 
tractiveness of these Berkshire hills has brought more 
and more summer visitors among us, and they are a 
source of large and increasing revenues, both to the 

merchants and to the laboring peo- 
Increased Cost of ple whom they employ in large num- 
Doing Business. bers. 

The growth of association work 
has brought about a less strenuous competition, and the 
“only fly in the ointment,” is the increased cost of do- 
ing business. It is so much easier to make money than 
to keep it. The ratio of expense to total profits we do 
not seem able to keep down. Every item of store expense 
is growing—light, heat, pay roll, cartage, postage, sta- 
tionery, repairs—all seem to demand an increase, and it 
is hustle all the time to bring the sales up to the point 
where they should be to meet these demands. 

This takes time and attention, to the exclusion of that 
necessary recreation which makes life worth Lving, and 


makes us stop occasionally and ask, Is the Hardware 
business a failure ? 


New York. 


Our trade has been better and collections about the 
same. 

Our town is very prosperous at present and the indi- 

cations point to plenty of business for 

Importance of 1901. We never have booms, but just 

Steady Prices. about so much trade comes each year. 

The outlook for next year was never 

better. Let prices remain steady and we will do the 

rest. 
Ohio. 


We are pleased to say that our volume of business 
was greater the first half of the year than any other year 
previously. As a matter of fact. most retail Hardware 
dealers prepare for a falling off toward the close of the 
year, but our trade has kept up better than had been 
anticipated. 

We have been making a special effort for Christmas 

trade, and the result of our efforts 
A Splendid Holiday is gratifying. 
Trade. The degree of prosperity in our 
community is excellent, our fac- 
tories are all overcrowded with orders and the farmers 
seem to be in a prosperous condition. 

One of the vital hindrances to the retailer’s success is 
the manufacturers selling their products direct to the 
consumer. We think the outlook for 1901 is very flat- 
tering. 

Connecticut. 


The past year has been with us a fair average year. 
We could hardly expect that the volume of business 
with us would reach the figures that it did the year pre- 
vious, owing to the fact that that year was a phenomenal 
one in many respects, and the same conditions that exist- 
ed during that year with us will not be likely to exist 
again for many years to come; but on the whole the 
year has been a satisfactory one. Our factories in this 
locality have all been full of business, and there are no 
idle people in our vicinity who wish to work. 
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With reference to obstacles to the retailer’s success, 
would say that the conditions here are probably iden- 
tical with those elsewhere. The cutting of 
Retailer’s prices is always a factor that has to be taken 
Obstacles. into account. We are engaged largely in a 
mill supply jobbing trade, selling very large 
ly to the manufacturers in our vicinity. We encounter 
the same trouble that others in like business have to 
meet. The tendency of the manufacturer to sell direct 
to the large consumer at an extreme price is a very dis- 
agreeable factor. While this does not apply to all lines 
it is, however, pretty general. The late action of the 
Machine Screw manufacturers in this particular is an 
especially discouraging feature to the jobber and to 
others who are doing a similar business to our own. At 
one of their late meetings they voted to sell direct to the 
large consumer at the same line of discounts that they 
give to the jobber. This offers very little inducement to 
the jobber to carry their stocks. 

With reference to the outlook for 1901, as far as we 
ean predict, from local signs, it is certainly very prom- 
ising. Many of our large factories are enlarging and in- 
creasing their capacity for production, which of course 
means the employment of more men and the purchase of 
further supplies. Taking it as a whole, the situation ap- 
pears tc us as one of considerable promise for the com- 
ing few years. 

Pennsylvania. 
The business of 1900 is about 10 per cent. better than 
previous years. Northwestern Pennsyl- 
Hardwaremen’ vania is prospering at present, business 
in a Rut. being especially good here. 

The hindrances to success of the re- 
tailer are the department stores, the rut into which the 
Hardware trade seems to have fallen, and its failure te 
use progressive business methods in advertising, &c. 

The outlook for 1901 is very good indeed. 

Wisconsin. 

This year’s business has been about 15 per cant. less 
than last year. Out community is apparently prosper- 
ous; plenty of work for every one that can and wants to 
work. 

We are handicapped here by being only a few miles 
from Milwaukee, with good electric car service, which 
takes a good share of our local trade to town in spite 
of any prices made. I think the outlook for next year is 
very good for our little city. 

Indiana. 

The past year compares very favorably with previous 
years as regards general volume of miscellaneous trade; 
in fact, has been ahead of any previous year, considering 
amount of goods which we think has gone into the con- 
sumers’ hands. The people in our immediate vicinity 
seem to be prosperous and all seem to have money in 
their pockets. 

We think that the principal hindrance to the retailer’s 
success is the great amount of selling which is done di- 

rect by manufacturers and job- 

Competition of Jobbers bers to parties who are not de- 

and Manufacturers. serving of the low prices that 

are made to them. We refer to 

such people as factories, blacksmiths, &c. We are both- 

ered more by this class of quotations than we are by the 
department stores and mail order people. 

The mail order houses are annoying us less and less, 
and the department stores occupy a place from which we 
do not think they can be dislodged and which we figure 
upon their occupying, and we do not believe they will 
ever cut a larger figure with our trade than they do at 
present. We are not afraid of either department stores 
or catalogue houses any longer. They have taken from 
us, we think, all the trade that they possibly can. If 
there is any change, so far as their competition is con- 
cerned, we think it will be for the better rather than the 
worse 

But we do not think that it is in accordance with the 
best business ethics for manufacturers to sell goods, or 
any supplies or tools of any kind, to the factories and 
small consumers, such as blacksmiths, &c., at the same 
price, or as they sometimes do, at even better prices than 
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they will sell to the large retail Hardware concerns. 
To this we object more than anything else when ques- 
tioned as to the evils menacing the Hardware retailer’s 
trade. 

The outlook for 1901 is as good as it could possibly be 
wished for by a reasonable man. We believe Hardware 
men will make money in 1901. 

Pennsylvania. 

The year 1900 has been an exceedingly prosperous one 
as compared with previous years, being by far the busi- 
est in my line. While the profits are not large, yet there 
is a fair margin, and it would be larger were it not for 
the small dealer, who does nearly all the work himself 
and has no expense. This of course is a hindrance to 
fair profits, but upon the whole trade has been very sat- 
isfactory, and the prospects for the coming season are 
very good, in our locality especially so. If the markets 
do not become too unsettled I think the outlook very fa- 
vorable. We have two concerns now that are getting 
ready to get into operation, which means employment 
for several hundred men, and this of course means the 
distribution of more money. Then, again, we are short in 
small houses, and if this demand continues it will com- 
pel the erection of more small houses. This again means 
the occupying of ground which heretofore has been un- 
salable on.account of not being desirably located for 
higher class houses. 

We are of course very much hampered in the retail 
business by our proximity to Philadelphia, which is a 
very great disadvantage. We are quite frequently com- 
pelled to meet the prices of Philadelphia stores, and 
this is almost impossible to do, as the volume of business 
we do is not large enough to reduce the cost of doing 
business to low enough a figure. This, I think, is the 
greatest hindrance to the retailer in our locality, and I 
have no doubt is the same in all towns close to large 
cities. 

In my opinion, could we rid the community of all 
cheap and irresponsible concerns, whether in the Hard- 

ware or any other line of business, the 


Eradicating business community at large would be 
Irresponsible very greatly benefited. In our town to- 
Concerns. day you can hardly walk half a square 


but what you run up against establish- 
ments just of this kind, and they are apparently selling 
goods at prices at which good quality goods cannot be 
sold at a legitimate profit. 


North Carolina. 


The year just closed with us presents the largest vol- 
ume of sales in our history. As far as we can judge 
conditions are prosperous in our community. The out- 
look for 1901 is encouraging, and we expect to do a grat- 
ifying amount of business. 

In regard to the principal hindrances to the retailer’s 
success, We will not attempt to go into many of them, as 

you will no doubt have free expres- 
Lack of Harmony sions in this line. We do wish, how- 
and Confidence. ever, to touch on one point, and that 

is the lack of unity of action and con- 
fidence in each other which seems to exist among retail- 
ers. There is no reason why the retailers should not act 
in accord in regard to maintenance of prices the same as 
jobbers. The retailer is not in a position to very materi- 
ally increase the market on which he puts out his goods, 
so that the result of demoralization of prices is simply 
a loss of profit in the end and does not increase business 
very much. 

Michigan. 

This has been a good year in our business. While in 
dollars it probably doesn’t exceed last year, yet in bulk 
of goods I think it is ahead. In this section we have had 
& very prosperous year. The mines have been working 
full time and full crews. Lumbering has been pushed 
extensively. Wages have been good, with plenty of 
work for all. 

In regard to retailers’ hindrances will put first the 
catalogue houses. Second, some wholesale houses, whose 
representatives will quote and also sell individuals, and 
not a few call on regularly such as blacksmiths, car- 
riage shops, &c. 
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The outlook for 1901 is encouraging. We look for- 
ward for a good year. 

Illinois. 


During the year just passed we have sold more goods 
than in 1899, and 1899 being the banner year up to that 
date, we feel pretty well satisfied with the year's trade. 

Everything in our community, including factories, 
farmers and mechanics, was never in better shape. Our 
trouble is catalogue houses and department stores. This 
simply means more competition, but if we did not have 
it from that source we would vrobably have it from 
some other, so that we have to get along with it. The 
outlook for 1901 is very bright. 


Michigan. 


Taking everything into consideration, the past year 
has been better than previous years. The trade from 
the farming community has not been so large, but it 
was more than made up by increased town trade. 

The degree of prosperity in this community in gen- 
eral has not been great. The wheat crop was a com- 
plete failure in this county. The farmer depends upon 
this wheat for all luxuries, and many necessities of life. 
Many of our town people are retired farmers, who live 
off the proceeds of their farms. Like the farmer, they 
have no income (practically) this year. A good corn 
and hay crop was secured, but there 
is little stock to feed it to and but 
small profit in selling it. 

The chief obstacle to the retailer’s success is over- 
competition. Too many men start in business without 
a thorough business training. They think they can gain 
customers by selling at little or no profit. The more 
means a customer has to buy with the 
lower the price they will make him. 

The catalogue house competition is a 
very mean one. It can be fought only 
by the State Hardware Association, which is the best 
reason every retailer should be a member of such as- 
sociation. 

The outlook for 1901 is but fair. Much depends on the 
crops. A poor general crop will make it very hard sled- 
ding for many small dealers in this part of the State. 


Over-Competition. 


Hardware 
Associations. 


Missouri. 


In a general way business has been good, and collec- 
tions have been good and everybody is feeling that we 
are going to have a continuance through the coming 
year. Our trade has been up to that of former years, and 
in some lines better, which is all we could ask. 


Michigan. 


The year 1900, a little better than 1899, is the best 
year we have had for a good while. The amount of ex- 
cess in the years 1890 to 1893 was due entirely to the 
large Bicycle business we did. As to the prosperity in 
our community, we believe this increase in business is 
shared by our fellow merchants, and the symptoms of 
prosperity are decidedly well defined. We do not believe 
in the principle of “ Blessed am he who don’t expect 

anything, he shall not be disappointed,” 
A Conundrum so we are expecting a better business in 
Answered. 1901. 

In regard to the principal hindrances 
to the retailer’s success, we have no doubt you will have 
an interesting variety of answers to this question. The 
catalogue houses probably cut some figure, and we know 
wholesale houses often cut the retailers’ figures, but 
our answer to this conundrum shall be, We believe there 
are just two “ principal hindrances” to the success of 
the retailer, the one is lack of capital, and the other lack 
of ability. 

Illinois. 


The year now closing has not been as profitable as 
1899, owing to declining prices. The first half of 1900 
was not as good as 1899, owing to high prices on Nails, 
Wire, &c. With the drop in Nails, &c., building in- 
creased, making the last six months of the year make 
up for the first six months. Our city, a manufactur- 
ing one, is on the up grade. All factories are running 
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full, and with good prospects of several new factories 
locating here in the early spring. 

The outlook for 1901 is bright. We have a good 
farming community surrounding us, who have had good 
crops and are moving them at good prices. We look for 
much new building and good trade for 1901. 

New York. 

Our sales the past year have equalled those of pre- 
vious years, but profits have 
Hardware Dealers and been less, owing to local causes. 
Hardwaremen. Our community, generally, has 

been prosperous. 
We have too many Hardware dealers who are not 
Hardwaremen—that is, have had but little experience in 

the business. 
The general outlook is favorable for the coming year. 
Illinois 

Our business for 1900 has been the largest we have 
ever had, and will, we believe, prove very profitable. 
Our holiday trade was very heavy, much better than 
last year. General business in our community is very 
good. Mechanics of all classes are hard to get, farm- 
ers are very prosperous and are getting good prices for 
their crops. Bank clearings are the heaviest we ever 
had in this city. 

The outlook for 1901 is without a cloud so far as 
we can see. We see no reason why our present good 
business should not continue. The building outlook is 
bright, and our factories are very busy. 

Aside from local competition, which is at times very 
severe, our greatest trouble lies in the department stores, 
and catalogue houses. Many manufacturers, espe- 

cially of Belting, Packing and Mill Supplies 

Inadequate will sell direct to consumers, and call on 

Profit. them regularly. In many cases the mar- 

gin of profit allowed a dealer over the 

consumer’s is only 21% or 5 per cent. on such goods as 

Wire Rope, Emery Wheels, Files, &c.—a profit too small 
for us to handle the goods. 


Minnesota. 

The year about to close has been very satisfactory 
from a business standpoint, when compared with previ- 
ous years. With the exception of the dollar slump in 
Nails, prices have been fairly well mantained. The 
Presidential election did not retard business as much in 
the West as it probably did in the East, and a fairly 
good crop of cereals has given the farmers an oppor- 
tunity to indulge their fancies. 

The outlook for business in 1901 is excellent. An 
abundance of moisture fell during the fall rains and 
the ground was never in better con- 
dition for receiving seed. 

If manufacturers are only content 
to let well enough alone and do not 
try to force prices upon the people that are excessive 
1901 will be a record breaker. 


Michigan. 

Our business for 1900 has shown a decided increase 
in volume. Speaking from a local point of view, the 
large water power development in this city has put new 
life into business and we look forward to an exception- 
ally good trade for 1901. 


A Hint to 
Manufacturers. 


We find in our section that the principal hindrance 
tothe retailers’ success is that jobbers come into our 
midst and make an effort to sell 
Jobbers Selling to both the consumer and dealer. We 
Consumers. have established a rule that under 
no circumstances will we purchase 
goods from a jobber who does this. However, some of 
them prefer to take chances with the consumer and 
consequently we find them our com- 
petitors. We believe, however, that 
the time is not far distant when 
through the efforts of State or- 
ganizations this line will be so distinctly drawn that 
these conditions will be overcome. 
South Carolina. 
We find the year just drawing to a close very satis- 
factory, volume of business being much larger than last 


The Remedy. 
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year. The development of the South is very rapid and 
admiis of the Hardware store earrying a stock of miil 
and machinists’ supplies which heretofore have had 
such a small demand, the trade being confined mostly 
to farmers’ supplies. The majority of the people have 
made good-returns from the high price of cotton, as the 
noliday trade has shown us, 

The new year has a flattering outlook and new en 
terprises are announced every day, making demands for 
all kinds of Hardware. The Hardware stores are better 
able to compete for the business of the coming year, as 
the primitive experience in contractors’ supplies of the 
past two years has given the Hardware trade a knowl. 
edge of the stock necessary to carry. 

Pennsylvania. 

The business for the year 1900 has been in excess of 
the previous year notwithstanding we were handicapped 
in this section by the long drought, which resulted in a 
complete shut down of the lumber industries, which are 
an important factor in trade in this section. But, while 
the trade has been curtailed in mill supplies the demand 
for general Hardware has been very encouraging. 

The principal hindrance to trade is the high prices 
placed on merchandise of various kinds by the trusts 

and combines, which has caused a de 
High Prices. crease in the demand for certain kinds of 

goods. Especially has this been notice- 
able in Fence Wires and to some extent in Builders’ Sup- 
plies. 

Present indications point to an increase in trade for 
the coming year, as prices have been evened up some- 
what, and with the political situation settled for the 
next four year it will no doubt prove a great stimulus to 
trade in all sections. 

North Dakota. 

Speaking from the standpoint of the average retail 
Hardware dealer in North Dakota, I believe the spring 
opened with one of the brightest prospects for a good 
year than for many years back. This country being an 
entirely wheat growing section, conditions are governed 
almost entirely by the state of that crop and the way 
it was put in the ground. The past spring having been a 
particularly early one, the wheat was sown early and up 
to June 1 all conditions continued favorable for growing 
grain. After that, or during the period when moisture 
vas required for good crops, we got no rain and in conse- 
quence the yield was reduced 60 per cent. Then when 
harvest came rain came with it and the weather was 
such from then till freezing that a large portion of the 
crop cut laid in wet fields till it spoiled. So with these 
conditions confronting the average North Dakota dealer, 
it has made the past year’s business rather unsatisfac- 
tory. 

As for 1901 with us, it will depend entirely on crop 
conditions (Eastern prosperity has but very little to 
do with us), if we get a good crop no doubt we will have 
a fairly good year. 

Illinois. 

Our sales for the year 1900 have been, by a good many 
thousand dollars, the largest we have ever experienced 
in the history of this firm, which is 21 years, and we 
have received good prices for all goods sold. I know of 
no hindrance to the success of the retail merchants. The 
outlook for 1901 is even better than 1900 has been 

Ohio 

Our business for 1900 was the largest we have ever 
done. We have had more building in our town and vi- 
cinity than was ever known before. It was impossible 
to find a mechanic who had not more than he could do. 

While our wheat crop was a failure there was a very 
large acreage of corn harvested and sold at a good 
price, which, together with good prices for hogs, cattle, 
&c., put our farmers on a good basis, and they are the 
kind that believe in improving and keeping up with the 
times. 


Our business has continued good right up to the pres- 
ent time, which is out of the ordinary. Our holiday 
trade was excellent, as we made a special effort in that 
direction. We are preparing for a large trade in 19013 
and feel quite sure we will not be disappointed. 
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Massachusetts. 

We have enjoyed a business this year of about the 
same volume as last, although the sales of some months 
this year would not correspond with those of last. 

The outlook for next year we consider bright. We 
are looking for somewhat higher prices, but hope they 
will not boom to a point reached by the last move. 

We would like to ask if any of the trade find any 
fault in the manner in which the Builders’ Hardware 
trade is handled? We find in this 
section that inscead of the old 
method of the customer coming 
into our store to select his trim 
that we are compelled to find the customer and then 
only to waste endless time figuring with a salesman who 
may come 100 miles or more from some factory bring- 
ingg with him at an extra expense a large heavy trunk 
of samples. He is the man who can give the cost prices 
and secure the order after we have figured. We look 
about and find half a dozen other drummers have ap- 
peared all in the same way and all at an equal expense. 
The goods are bought (they cannot be bought of only one 
Hardware house), and in figuring up we find that more 
money has been spent in trying to secure the order than 


Reform in 
Builders’ Hardware. 


the goods actually sold for. Is this business? Whose 
fault is it? The dealer’s or the manufacturer’s? Is the 


dealer not competent to handle the business? Would it 
not be best to keep these traveling salesmen at home 
and let the customer depend on the dealers alone. 


Connecticut. 

Sales for 1900 have been about the same as for 1899 
and ahead of the sales for 1898. 

Prosperity has been interfered with in this city by 
the absorption by trusts of several large concerns. Some 
factories have been closed and in others the output has 
been restricted. There is constant doubt as to what 
course the trusts will pursue from day to day. Em- 
ployees are laid off at an hour’s notice with indefinite 
promises as to future work, to the great injury of the 
workmen. 

The principal barrier to success among retailers is un- 
wise competition. Builders’ Trimmings are sold at lit- 
tle or no profit, and on all goods which are 
sold in any quantity prices are cut ruin- 
ously. The department stores, of course, 
do all they can in the way of cutting. 

The latter part of 1900 has been quiet in the building 
trade, but the outlook is better for 1901, and so far as we 
ean see there is no reason why the coming year should 
not be a fairly prosperous one. 


Unwise 
Competition. 


Minnesota. 

In reviewing the year just closing we find that busi- 
ness has compared favorably with former years except 
during the latter part of 1900. This falling off is due to 
the partial failure of crops. The drought during the 
growing season, coupled with the copious rainfall during 
the season of gathering the crops, rendered the past sea- 
son the poorest we have experienced in years. The in- 
crease in prices helped a little. With good crops this 
section of the country would have been very prosperous. 

With the Presidential election out of the way and 
values giving fair returns for labor, we look for 1901 to 
be most prosperous. The decline in Iron products has 
somewhat diminished profits. 

The chief obstacle to the retailer's prosperity is the 
habit that has become firmly established among quite a 
class of people of sending to catalogue houses for goods. 

New Jersey. 

Trade conditions have been very prosperous with us 
for the last year, our sales sheet showing an increase 
every month over any year we have ever had, and as near 
as we can tell ow Hardware Department has its share 
of the increase, and in fact rather more than its share. 

The prospects for a good year in 1901 seem excellent 
to us, and as prices seem fairly steady no doubt profits 
will be good also. 

Michigan. 

Our business and the business of this vicinity is bet- 

ter than last year. The prosperity is confined to the 
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cities and villages depending on factories and their em- 
ployees for trade. Those depending on the farmers com- 
plain of poor trade. 

Our principal trouble comes from jobbers selling their 
goods at wholesale prices to the retailer’s customers. 

We know of no reason why the trade of 1901 should 
not equal 1900, 

Connecticut. 

The year 1900 has been a peculiar one in the Hardware 
business. Although almost every manufacturing town 
in the country has been very prosperous, yet, owing to 
the decline in the prices of most Hardware products, the 
year has not been particularly prosperous for the Hard- 
ware store. The uncertainty as to the maintenance of 
such prices as are controlled by trusts or combinations 
has caused the consumer in most cases to buy sparingly 


and in small quantities and oftentimes, where possible, 


to buy nothing at all. 

The high prices on lumber, Iron and all kinds of build- 
ing material at the first of the year put a stop to build- 
ing operations in this city and vicinity, and the build- 
ing trade has been practically dead. This of course 
has affected such Hardware stores as are more or less 
dependent on the building trade and their gross sales 
for the last year will probably be affected by it. 

The retail business, however, and by that we mean 
the cash, over-the-counter sales, has probably been 
larger with most of us than for several previous years. 
The community itself is undoubtedly in a very prosper- 
ous condition and another year will probably make a 
much better showing than this one. 

In our opinion the Hardware stores are not doing the 
proportion of business that they are entitled to, and this 
is due largely, we think, to their 
inability, through lack of proper 
training, to meet intelligently the 
competition of the department 
stores and the catalogue houses. The Hardware trade 
has grown up in the belief that the customer must come 
to the Hardware store for what Hardware he needs, and 
that no inducement is necesary to fetch him. The prin- 
ciple of the department store is that the customer must 
be induced to come, and strong inducements are held 
out for that purpose, and the Hardware store must do 
the same and must make such inducements, in the way 
of low prices, superior goods and better service, that it 
can meet the department store on its own ground by 
presenting greater attractions. The prices of the cata- 
logue houses must also be met and in that case the loca) 
dealer will always have the preference. It is through 
the unwillingness of the Hardware dealers to adopt 
such methods that catalogue houses thrive and depart- 
ment stores are allowed to draw all such trade as would 
naturally drift to the Hardware dealer. 


Shortcomings of 
Hardware Merchants. 


lowa. 

Our business for the present year has been very suf- 
isfactory as compared with previous years. Every one 
appears to be prosperous, and our proportion of cash 
trade this year has been much better than former years. 
Heavy goods have not done as well as some years, but 
high prices, we think, have had a bad effect. Sheif 
goods and Stove trade have been satisfactory. 

We think the principal hindrance to the success of the 
retailer is his great desire to sell on too much time, 
and to some that he should not sell on time. 

Indiana. 

Our business for 1900 was very satisfactory indeed- 
Our customers generally bought more freely, and were 
willing to pay a fair profit on what they bought. While 
we did not experience the advances on goods we had im 
stock that we did the year previous we found the year 
more satisfactory. Farmers are generally in better con- 

dition than they have been for 2 

Jealousy Instead of number of years. 
Common_ Sense. We believe the principal ob- 
stacle to the retailer’s success is 
jealousy, or fear that his competitoor will do as mucl» 
business as he does. We think the sooner a retailer 
makes up his mind that he must have a fair profit on 
what he sells, and that his competitor must be allowed 
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to sell his share of goods, the better off he will be. We 
find in a great many small towns two competitors in the 
Hardware business slashing prices and doing business 
without any profit, when if they would only get together 
and talk the matter over in a businesslike way they 
could both do the same amount of business and at a fair 
profit. 

The outlook for 1901 certainly seems very good in this 
locality. 

Indiana. 

Our business is about the same as previous years. 
she boom last year was no advantage to us in sales or 
profits as retailer’s. 

In our community the manufacturers and wholesale 

dealers have done well the last two years. 
Retailers’ The principal troubles of retailers here 
Troubles. are department stores, catalogue houses and 
‘ wholesale firms who also cater to the retail 
trade. 

The outlook for 1901 in our section is good tor whole- 
salers and questionable for retailers. 

New York. 

We do not agree with the majority of your corre- 
spondents in regard to the great prosperity at the pres- 
ent time and the benefits of the trust boom that we have 
been passing through. If we could all put our business in 
trusts and then the consumers get a good bounty from 
the Government we might make a success of the same, 
otherwise somebody has to suffer, and we find it is the 
retail trade and consumers. 

Our trade for 1900 would be considerably below 1899 

were it not for the fact that we started 
Profits Less. another new branch store this year. Also 

our profits will be less, considerably less, 
than our average profits in the years that are past. It is 
impossible for us to obtain the same increased prices 
on goods that we have to pay, as a great many of our 
customers do not purchase any more than they are 
obliged to. We are not in a large manufacturing center, 
and the farming community are not very prosperous this 
year; in fact, considerably below the average. Me- 
chanics have not been employed as weil as usual on ac- 
eount of the high prices of building material. 

We shall work very hard to hold our trade for the com- 
ing year, but we do not enter the year with the hopeful 
feesing that we wish we cou.d have. Prices are much 
higher than they should be, and as we look at it the 
tendency will be downward all through the year. Such 
being the case, it is hard for us to keep our assortment 
We will be obliged to buy more from the jobbers at an 
extra price, as we cannot buy in large quantities for fear 
ine prices will be reduced before we can dispose of the 
same. It also takes considerable more capital to keep 

up our stock and carry our customers. 

A Discouraging Certainly as we look at the situa- 

View. tion it is rather dark for jobbers and 

retailers on account of the trusts, as it 

is impossible to form any idea of the prices for the fu- 

ture; also on account of the severe drought through West- 

ern New York it is impossible for the farmers to have a 

zood year. They have been obliged to sell their stock 

and plow up their meadows, and with the best of weather 
they cannot recover the coming year. 

Virginia. 

Our business in Builders’ Hardware during the year 
19.0 has been very encouraging, and shows a large in- 
crease over previous years. 

Our community is enjoying a very fair degree of pros 
perity at this time. Our city is steadily increasing in 
population and wealth, and improving along almost 
every line of business. Manufacturing interests are not 
very numerous with us, but our jobbing trade is growing 
in a most*satisfactory manner. 

Concerning the outlook for 1901 we would state that 
in our opinion the prospects are for a better business in 
all the lines pertaining to the building trade than in 
1900. 


Minnesota. 
Our trade for 1900 has been ahead of 1899. This is 
due to our putting in some new lines that the trade has 
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called for in changing from raising wheat to stock. In 
this conmmunity the farmers are hard up, as they have 
depended on wheat, but the prospect is very good, as 
nearly all are going into stock raising and 
creamery business. 

The principal hindrance to the retailer’s 
success is selling goods without a profit, 
thinking that he can make it up on other sales. Our 
plan is to make a small profit on every sale. We find it 
is a winner. 

The prospect for 1901 is not as good as a year ago, as 
the farmers will not forget the short crops that they 
have had the last two years. 


Florida. 

The Hardware trade in this vicinity has been better 
than any previous year since 1894. The degree of pros- 
perity has increased about 50 per cent., and is owing to 
the cultivation of the rich vegetable lands along the St. 
John’s River. Celery and lettuce are being profitably 
raised in large quantities. The hindrances are few, if 
the weather is favorable. Credits are fair, and the re- 
tailer needs only proper judgment to know who to ex- 
tend credit to. 

The outlook for 1901 is favorable. This section of 
llorida is regaining the old time prosperity it enjoyed 
before the freeze of 1894. 


Maryland. 

Trade is somewhat better this year than formerly. 
The crops in this section have been fair and farmers for 
the most part are in fairly good shape. Obligations are 
met with reasonable promptness and the community 

generally is enjoying a fair degree of pros- 

Effect of perity. The outlook for trade for the com 
High Prices. ing year is quite encouraging. 

We have noticed that the sale of Barb 
Wire and Wire Nails has been checked in consequence 
of the advanced price. 
Louisiana. 

This year’s business is much better than previous 
ones and prosperity in this community is good, with a 
splendid outlook for 1901. 

The retailer’s chief difficulty is the jobber coming in 
and selling at such reduced prices to the consumer that 

the retailer, whose expenses are 

Jobbers’ Pernicious greater, is forced to meet what 

Activity. prices he can and the rest of the 

trade he is forced to let the jobber 

have. We think this is one of the greatest hindrances 

the retailer can have. as he is forced to buy from the 

jobbe", being unable financially to go to the factory for 
the great majority of his wants. 


Profit on 
Every Sale. 


Massachusetts. 

We believe that business for 1900 will compare very 
favorably with 1899. It has been done on a smaller 
margin of proiit, on account of competition, which, of 
course, results in cutting of prices. We do not think 
prosperity and increase of business has affected New 
England as it has the West and South. 

The matter of a retailer’s success in the Hardware 
business depends on the ability and amount of energy 
put into it. Competition is increasing, good clerks—those 
willing to take an interest in the business—are searce, and 
local conditions sometimes hinder retail business. 

It is too early to say much about 1901, but we see no 
reason why we should not have good business. 

Pennsylvania. 

Business is about the same this year as it was in 
1899. The first six months were ahead some 30 per cent. 
of the same time last vear; the last part has fallen be- 
hind, the cause being no building of houses here. There 
have been some buildings put up, but mostly iron mills, 
which do not take a great amount of Hardware. We are 

badly in need of houses and a very large 
Demoralizing building boom is in sight for the coming 
Suspicions. year. 

The principal trouble with the re- 
tailer oftentimes, in my opinion, is imagination. We all 
imagine others are doing much more business than we 
are, thus becoming dissatisfied with ourselves, and if we 
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would apply that time to furthering our own cause it 
might be dollars and cents to us. 

The outlook for 1901 is very bright. 

Indiana. 

1 have found the Hardware business of 1900 about 
equal to the year before. A failure in the wheat crop 
prevented large buying by the farmers in the spring, 
while prices of material retarded large building. The 
building of small cottages, however, was larger. Depurt- 
ment stores interfere to a great extent with our transient 
trade, though they cut no figure in the building trade. 

The outlook for 1901 in this locality is much brighter 
than for a number of years. One of these causes is 
local in its nature, as the failure of gas supply in some 
of the Indiana towns is causing factories to seek a loca 
tion where they can secure cheap coal, and as our city 
is the center of a number of railroads and also of im- 
portant coal fields a number of new factories are being 
located here, in order to get cheap fuel with good ship- 
ping facilities. This is naturally increasing the size of 
the town and causing a demand for new houses with 
other improvements. 

Pennsylvania. 

We have had a very prosperous year in our business, 
although we have not made the money we did in 1899. 
In our section of the city the mills are all running over- 
time and the mechanics have money to buy goods. The 
new building trade in our section has not been as good 
as former years, on account of this part of the city being 
built up, and we have had to go to other parts of the 
«ity to get business in Builders’ Hardware. 

One of our troubles is the formation of so many large 
manufacturers into combinations, thereby having pur- 
«hasing agents who buy of the jobbers at prices as good 
as are given retailers. 

The outlook for 1901 is for the retailer to be satisfied 
with a little business that will give him a living, as he 
<annuot compete with the large jobbers for outside busi- 
ness. 

Wisconsin. 

Business in general during 1900 has not been as good 
as in 1899. This being a farming country, our largest 
business is done in Wire and building material. These 
goods were too high altogether in price at the beginning 
of the*season; we could not therefore do the business. 
Improvements were checked all around to some extent. 
After prices declined somewhat sales were made more 
casily. The outlook for 1901 seems to be bright. 

One of the principal obstacles to the success of the 
retail is the catalogue house, and another that 
needs mentioning the suspicious and jealous dealer him 
self 


trade 


Kentucky. 


It is beyond doubt that our business has increased in 
ihe past few years, and that for the year 1900 we have 
enjoyed a much better trade than heretofore with our 
line of goods. The prosperity in our community secms 
to be on the ascent, as the trade are demanding a better 
quality of goods and seem to have the wherewith to 
meet their demands. 

The only hindrance we find with a retailer’s success. 
and an energetic retailer as well, is that instead of re- 
taining such capital as he had in- 
vested beside the profit which he 
made from this capital, he has 
withdrawn the bulk of it, putting 
it into a home, as he calls it, for himself and letting the 
business shift for itself. We believe that if the retailer 
would do without his home a little longer, until he has 
a surplus over and above the amount necessary to carry 
on business, that the year 1901 would beyond doubt be 
the acme of business success. We speak frankly in re- 
gard to business outlook and feel that 1901 will be a 
zood Santa Claus for business men throughout the land. 


North Dakota. 

The year 1900 has demonstrated perhaps more than 
any previous year that North Dakota has taken a per- 
manent place among the States that succeed by diversi- 
fiel farming. We ‘had a very serious crop failure, but 


One of the 
Retailer’s Mistakes. 
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the’ people have been able to hold their own remarkably 
well and are going forward to another year full of cour- 
age, 

During the last months of the year business was very 
much curtailed, but not to the extent that most people 
expected. The coming year will open up with a lighter 
business than usual, no doubt, but barring accidents a 
good business will be rounded out before the end. 

Missouri. 

This is strictly a farming community, and the money 
inaking crops have been a failure for three years, and 
there are other conditions unfavorable for our town 
which would not be of any interest to you, being purely 
local. Notwithstanding these local drawbacks, the coun- 
try is in a flourishing condition. Our merchants who 
handle a line of holiday goods are well pleased with 
their trade. We ourselves have done well this year in 
some lines, as Wire Goods and Fencing particularly, and 
we all note good signs for the coming year. 

Our chief trouble as Hardware merchants is the fact 
that groceries, cigar and dry goods stores all pick up 
some articles that strictly belong in a Hardware store, 
und then come the “racket,” “ saving bank ” and depart- 
inept stores, which finish up a good deal of what is left. 
[ presume it is of no use to complain. The tendency is 
io dabble in anything and everything, regardless of 
neighbor or principle. When you see the largest whole- 
sale Hardware houses doing it, handling such things 
as Pictures, Glass Ware, Harness, &c., what can be the 
result? I have been in the Hardware trade 
years, and have watched the change to my loss. 


over 50 


Wisconsin. 

This has been the best year in the history of our 
firm, since their establisment in 1888. What we say of 
ourselves will apply generally to this community. We 
have had a good crop, prices are good, money plenty, 
there is a large amotint of new buildings and every trade 
is busy. We look for a great year in 1901. Enough 
building has already been planned to make it so. We 
iuay be optimistic in our views, but we offer them for 
what they are worth. 


Rhode Island. 
We believe the sales for this year will compare 
favorably with 1899, and as prices are lower this year 
it will show that a larger volume of business has been 
Our factories, machine shops and mechanics 
venerally have been well employed. 

The greatest 


done, 


hindrance to the retailer’s success, we 
think, is the small profit, made necessary by competition 


with manufacturers, who = solicit 
Contending with business direct from the consumers. 
Manufacturers. This is getting to be very general. 


Many of our cotton mills have 
erected new buildings or made additions to old ones, but 
there have been very few nice dwelling houses put up, 
and what tenement houses have been built were done 
by contractors, who have, as a rule, no capital and very 
poor credit. 

If the wage earner has as steady employment for the 
future as in the past, we feel that it will result in more 
business. 

Mississippi. 


We take a complete inventory of our stock in June, 
and our business year runs from July to July. Last 
July we declared a good dividend on capital invested, 
besides leaving us a large balance to put to our reserve 
fund. Business has been steadily improving, and we 
expect by next July an increased earning; and we can 
say that the outlook for business is fully as good as last 
year, if not better. 

So far as our city is concerned (I have lived here 
nearly 50 years), tuere never was such a bright prospect 
as at the present time. 

We are somewhat interfered with by catalogues from 
the department stores in large cities; but most mer- 
chants should be able to compete with them on the same 
ground, getting cash on delivery of goods. 

Taking it all in all, business prospects are brighter 
in this vicinity than they have been since the war, and 
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no doubt will continue so if our money basis will be al- 
lowed to remain as it now is. 
Indiana. 

The volume of business for 1900 has been very satis- 
factory when summed up as a whole, notwithstanding 
the almost total failure in succession of two wheat crops. 

We encounter a good deal of trouble from competi- 
tion on the same line of goods handled by exclusive 

agencies. Manufacturers and jobbers could 
Exclusive easily avert this clash in territory and prices 
Agencies. by widening the territory of their agents. 

This would justify the dealer in doing more 
and better advertising on the special lines, and prices 
could more easily be maintained. 

We are encouraged with the outlook for 1901 and 
fully expect to do a larger business than we did this 
year, which is 20 per cent. more than 1899. 

Ohio. 

There has been a good, healthy growth in our busi- 
ness during the past year, as compared with previous 
years. There does not seem to be any special reason for 
the increase. There has been but little building, yet the 
mechanics have all been busy, and they have gone into 
the winter better hearted than usual. All lines of goods 
have moved freely, except Hand Hay Rakes and Steel 
Hay Forks. They have been a drug. And yet we have 
sold more Hay Carriers this year than usual. 

The prosperity of the country has been greater this 
year than for many previous years. Farm mortgages 
are being paid off and it is getting to be quite difficult 
to loan money on real estate security so as to have any- 
thing left after paying the taxes. There is less inclina- 
tion to “ jew ’”’ and growl at prices than heretofore. We 
are getting trade from those whom we know have gone 
through the experience of buying goods from catalogue 
houses. 

We are now standing on the threshold of the centuries. 
In one we have had our opportunities, our successes, our 
mistakes. To the other we take our experiences and 

our hopes. Some of the heritages from 
Success in the the old to the new century are the 
New Century. methods of organization and doing 

business; of advertising; of display of 
goods on shelves and in windows; of methods of caring 
for the cash; of keeping books; of collecting accounts; 
of watching the expense account. Shall we not take ad- 
vantage of these experiences so that our hopes may 
ripen into fruition and success crown our efforts? We 
see nothing in the new century for us unless we do. 

Kansas. 

The volume of trade in 1900 was some larger than in 
1899, but prices were lower. Farmers and retailers are 
generally in a prosperous condition. 

I think the greatest hindrance to the success of the 
retailer is, Jocally, the low price of wheat; in a general 
way, the trusts, which control prices and in many cases 
sell in direct opposition to the dealer. Arbitrary freight 
rules and classifications are not to be lost sight of, either. 

Outlook for 1901 is fair to good, if a crop is harvested 
and the price is high enough to give the producers a 
profit. Uncertainty as to prices on many staples 

prevents the trade from buying beyond the 

Get Out of immediate future wants. There seems no 

Debt. doubt that prices will rule lower than in 

900. This will check speculative buying 

and start values toward the figures previous to the high 
prices. 

Believe it a good time to keep obligations down to 
lowest amounts consistent with a fair stock. In short, 
get out of debt and be careful in making new debts. 

Wisconsin. 

Our business for the first half of 1900 showed a 
marked increase over the first half of 1899. September, 
October, November and December, 1900, show a decrease 
of about 10 per cent. from the corresponding months of 
1889. This would indicate more goods sold in 1900 ow- 
ing to the decreased price of Hardware. Our Christmas 
trade for 1900 was one-third larger than for 1899. We 
consider our business for 1900 more than an average 
prosperous one. 
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No doubt the shutting down of all our big flouring 
mills by the milling trust, and the short wheat crop of 
Northern Minnesota and the Dakotas decreased our busi- 
ness to quite an amount during the last half of the year. 
Nevertheless, this part of the country is in a prosperous 
condition. Building operations are unusually active for 
this season of the year and every indication points to a 
prosperous year’s business for 1901. 


Georgia. 

The general trade conditions have been better in this. 
locality through the present year than for the last two 
or three. The country is in a prosperous condition. This 
is indicated by improved collections and increased de- 
mand for goods. 

The principal hindrances to the retailer’s success are: 
First, lack of caution in extending credit; second, lack 

of judgment in buying; third, a disposition 
Food for to “ do the other fellow ” by cutting; fourth, 
Reflection. failure to keep a complete stock of reliable 

goods; fifth, lack of attention and knowl- 
edge of his business. 

As to the outlook for 1901, it affords me great pleasure 
to say that in an experience of 16 years I have never 
seen it brighter. The old Southland is moving from un- 
der the shadow, and I, for one, would not exchange her- 
prospects to-day for any section of the country. 

New Hampshire. 

The Hardware trade with us has been about the same 
during 1899 as in former years. Were not affected here 
as in many places during the hard times of the past few 
years. Factories and shops ran about full all the time- 
During 1900 there was not as much building as year be- 
fore, on account of the increased expense of doing it, but 
some branches of business were better, which made 
about an equal thing of it. Not as much profit as during 
1899, on account of the decline in goods. 

The greatest hindrance to doing business now is the 
increase of expenses, while the rate of profit, from one 

cause or another, is growing 

Business Expenses smaller. We think most will say 

Increasing. the expenses of doing business are 

considerably more than 10 to 15 

years ago, while the ratio of profits is smaller. You have 
got to sell more goods to keep even. 

We see no reason why trade will not be as good dur- 
ing 1901 as the past year. Everything looks favorable- 
now. There will be more building here and most other: 
places. 

lowa, 

We have enjoyed a very prosperous year. Our sales 
are much larger, and, though profits are not what they 
were last year, yet we have no reason for complaint. 
We have not noticed any marked decrease in our sales 
on any particular line by reason of high prices, except 
on Stoves, which seem to have been hard to make a 
profit on for retailers. We are expecting next year to be 
our “ banner year,” as conditions all point to that every- 
where. 

Indiana. 

The year 1900 nearly held its own with 1899. Most 
of our merchants are well satisfied with their trade this: 
year. Our city has shown an increase of 25 per cent. in 
population since 1890. This is a steady growth and calls 
for much building. Besides completing the finest court 
house in the United States at a cost of nearly $1,000,000, 
many churches and other public buildings and many 
hundreds of private residences have been erected during 
the past two years. Our city is one of the cleanest, 
prettiest towns of 50,000 in the country. 

The old story of 10-cent stores and department houses 
applies here, too. The Hardware man 
cannot well ignore them, and must 
keep up with the procession. They 
sre sent to remind us that this is a world of trouble. 

The outlook for 1901 seems cheerful. If our trust 
magnates can contro] themselves and keep from ad 
vancing prices unreasonably a good trade may be ex 
pected. But if the experience of 1900 is to be repeated 
there is but one way to checkmate them, and that ig not. 
to build or buy their goods. And this the people will do 


An Old Story. 
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E enter in the following pages with some detail 
W into the principal features of the market during 
the past year, referring especially to the course of prices, 
¢«haracter of demand, &c., in representative lines. In 
this way the somewhat devious course of trade is best 
reflected, showing the way in which through a falling 
market there has been a return to an excellent condition 
of things, with a demand in most lines which is to be re- 
garded as satisfactory and anticipations of fine trade 
during the year which has opened. Besides the reviews 
of the changes which have taken place in prominent 
goods, letters from representative retail houses in many 
localities are given in the preceding pages. These will 
be of value to all who desire to see how the year is re- 
garded by merchants who are in direct contact with the 
consumers, and whose business is ultimately the meas- 
ure by which the commercial and industrial situation is 
to be estimated. It is gratifying to note that most of 
these letters indicate an excellent feeling and give a 
hopeful outlook. 

Nails and Wire. 


Not only from their importance as a staple line, but 
from the especial prominence which they occupied in the 
attention of the trade and the exceptional influence 
which they had upon the market at large, Wire Nails, 
Barb Wire and Wire products are entitled to the first 
place in the review of the year’s business. Their steady 
advance during 1899 had a good deal to do with the gen- 
eral advancing tendency of the market, and the changes 
which occurred in their prices during 1900 influenced 
the whole market. The year opened with an advance of 
25 cents per keg in Wire Nails, which was determined 
upon December 30. The goods thus reached their high- 
est point, the price being $3.20 to jobbers in carload lots, 
at Pittsburgh. This price, while some business was 
done at it, had the effect of discouraging building and 
limiting purchases to the requirements of the trade. The 
market, however, continued steady, and few anticipated 
the drastic manner in which the situation was met by 
the American Steel & Wire Company. 

The sensational feature of the year in the Wire and 
Wire Nail trades was the cut of $20 a ton on prices made 
on April 21. This brought the price of Wire Nails down 
fromm $3.20 in earload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, to $2.20. 
Galvanized Barb Wire from $3.80 to $2.80, and plain 
Wire from $3.15 to $2.15, to jobbers in carload lots. 
These prices continued without change throughout the 
balance of the year. The volume of business in Wire 
and Wire Nails in the first eight months of the year was 
limited, a number of the larger mills of the 
American Steel & Wire Company being closed for 
some months. In the last four months of the year, how- 
ever, demand improved very much, mill after mill of the 
American Steel & Wire Company being started up, and 
at the close of the year this concern were operating prac- 
tically all their plants to full capacity. At this time 
there is no indication of a change in the price of Wire 
products one way or the other. In sympathy with the 
Wire Nail market price on Cut Nails was reduced on 
April 26 from $3.05 to $2.05, a reduction of $1 a keg. 
This price continued without change through the balance 
of the year. The demand for Cut Nails during the first 
seven or eight months in 1900 was unsatisfactory, but in 
the last four months of the year the Cut Nail mills had a 
fairly large volume of business. 


CHICAGO WIRE NAIL FRICFS, 


Che course of prices of sing‘'e carload lots at Chicago 
during 1900 and for several years preceding is shown in 
the following table, the monthly prices being averaged 
from weekly quotations in our market reports: 








Months 1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 1894. 
January ....$3.53 $1.59 $1.55 $1.50 2.42 $0.95 $1.17% 
February 3.53 1.73 1.57 1.45 2.42 .95 1.20 
March 3.53 2.09 1.55 1.50 2.57 1.00 1.15 
April 3.28 2.25 1.47 1.45 2.55 .95 1.00 
May 2.53 2.85 145 1.42% 2.70 1.10 1.07% 
June 2.48 260 1.43 1.42% 2.70 1.50 1.20 
July 2.43 2.70 1.36 1.35 2.70 1.95 1.20 
August oe 2.40 2.80 1.36 1.371 2.70 2.20 1.15 
September... 2.35 10 1.45 1.50 2.70 2.40 1.10 
October - 2.85 : 1.4714 1.52% 2.70 2.40 1.05 
November... ‘ ? 1.40 1.50 2.70 2.42% 1.05 
December... 1.37% 1.50 1.60 2.42% 1.00 





Average for 
year ...$ 6 $2.60 $145 $1.46 $2.54 $1.68% $1.114 
CHIC \GO BARB WIRE PRICES 


The course of prices of Galvanized Barb Wire, in 
single carload lots, Chicago delivery or equal, has been 
as follows in 1900 and several years preceding, our week- 
ly quotations being averaged: 


Months. 1900. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 1895. 1894. 
sanuary .....$4.15 $2.05 $1.90 $1.90 $2.02%$1.90 $2.25 
February 4.15 2.25 1.90 1.85 1.97% 1.90 2.25 
March 4.15 2.62% 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.95 2.30 
April 3.88 2.80 1.87% 1.80 2.05 1.90 2.20 
May 3.13 2.95 1.80 1.80 2.15 1.95 2.15 
BS rere . 3.13 3.20 1.80 1.75 2.00 2.10 2.20 
ME hives sated 3.10 3.30 1.80 1.75 2.00 2.15 2.25 
August «iiss 3.16 3.40 1.80 1.65 1.90 2.55 2.25 
September ... 3.00 3.6744 1.80 1.80 1.85 2.85 2.2 
October ..... 3.00 3.77144 1.82% 1.80 1.85 2.85 2.15 
November .... 3.00 3.88 1.82% 1.80 1.85 2.85 2.00 
December .... 3.00 4.15 1.82% 1.80 1.95 2.00 1.90 

Average for 

year ....$3.39 $3.17 $1.85 $1.80 $1.96 $2.25 $2.18 


PRICES OF CUT NAILS IN CHICAGO. 

In 1899 jobbers’ prices on Cut Nails ranged from $1.40 
in January and February to $2.80 in November and De- 
cember. A steady advance was made through the year. 
‘The average monthly quotations from jobbers’ stocks in 
(‘hicago during 1900 were as follows. 


Months. Price. Months. Price. 
SE as &40:05% cane x es $2.85 eer 
WRN pucatecdbvcanes 2.90 DE a8 pac0 4 «08 ue -» 2.20 
PU Dc ais Aad aides Waa 2.90 eee eee cree 2.25 
MRMMEEUSTS 2 inne aia Se, of Sresavendia ate 2.90 CIE 6:6 itd «aca «2 Warten 2.25 
BE Giddens <¢.haes oe VO eee 2.25 
ans Sakae eae esate 2.30 December ....... Set 

The average price for the year was $2.48. 
Steel Goods. 


The Steel Goods business last season, which ended in 
midsummer, was quite satisfactory to the manufactur- 
ers and to jobbers as well. The sale in dozens by the 
manufacturers was less than average of recent years, 
because of so many jobbers having called for the full 
limit of their contracts at the end of the previous year 
when the purchase was made at extremely low prices. 
Another reason for slightly reduced sales in dozens by 
the manufacturers was weather conditions—a drought 
which curtailed the needs for Hay Forks. 

The prices this season are, as offered to the trade, a 
shade higher than last year, but with the prospect of a 
confidential rebate to jobbers generally after the close 
of the season. Prices were regarded by the manufactur- 
ers last year as lower than they ought to have been, the 
market price of material being considered. They were 
set early, after which the prices of material advanced 
considerably, the advance not being followed by the 
manufacturers of Steel Goods. Later there was a drop 
in the prices of material, but moderate, as compared 
with the heavy advance. 

Manufacturers are maintaining their prices, and prac- 
tically concluded their sales in October for the season’s 
product. The product having been sold, there is no 
cause for disturbing the prices for the sales. 

There is a marked increase in export business, not 
only covering new fields, but a greater quantity within 
the markets formerly sold to. 

The prospects are for the year ending midsummer 1901 
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the trade will take more than the average quantity of 
Steel Goods, and be fairly well satisfied with their mar- 
gins. ; 

Some new competition exists but it is not likely that 
it will affect the market, so far as prices are concerned, 
during the present season. 

Horseshoes 

The Horseshoe market shows something of a decline 
during the year, in sympathy with the decline in the cost 
of the raw material. This is a line, too, on which there 
has been a good deal of cutting both by manufacturers 
and the trade at large, and, as a result, current quota- 
tions are referred to as leaving but a narrow margin of 
profit. As giving a general view of the situation, the 
following review of the market from one thoroughly 
familiar with the situation will be of interest: 

“Machine made Horseshoes, like most goods made of 
steel and iron, had a checkered experience during the 
year now closing. 

“It will be remembered that the advance in these 
goods was not nearly as great as the advance in raw 
material, or in most articles in the metal line; conse- 
quently, when the high prices of steel and iron collapsed 
there was not as great a reduction made on horseshoes 
as in many other lines. This and the fact that many 
jobbers had heavy stocks carried over from 1899 caused 
a very limited demand for Shoes for the first six months 
of the current year. The manufacturers, however, were 
firm in their opposition to continued reductions in price, 
and but one change was made during the year; of a con- 
sequence, there was a greater uniformity in manufac- 
turers’ prices than for many years. The jobbers and 
dealers indulged in a large amount of unnecessary cut- 
ting in rates, and then complained bitterly of the un- 
profitable character of the trade. In July, the dealers, 
finding that the manufacturers were determined not to 
further reduce prices, began to send in their orders, and 
as the season advanced the demand became larger, until 
at last every manufacturer was kept more than busy 
supplying orders. During these six months scrap, muck 
bar and steel billets advanced from 10 to 15 per cent. 
without causing any advance in Shoes, but very mate- 
rially reducing the profits of the year. 

“ The export of Horseshoes does not increase largely, 
owing principally to the fact that every foreign country 
has its peculiar patterns, and it does not pay to get up 
the rolls and dies for the very limited quantities they 
call for. In Great Britain almost every district has its 
special shapes and weights; most of them exceedingly 
clumsy and all of them much heavier than American 
shoers will look at. In France and Germany the tariff 
is prohibitory; a limited trade is done in South Africa; 
very little in India; Austria has its special patterns and 
is supplied from England. A very large amount of mis- 
sionary work will have to be done before the export trade 
will amount to anything. The outlook for 1901 is ex- 
cellent; contrary to the general opinion, there is and 
has been no trust or consolidation of the machine Horse- 
shoe business. It is well known, however, that the 
manufacturers meet in a social way three or four times 
a year and have a sort of gentleman’s argument as to 
prices, which has been kept better than most of such 
agreements, probably because they are all men who value 
their word too highly to lightly break it. 

“It is not probable that there will be much change in 
price during the first quarter of 1901; if there is, natural- 
ly it will be upward.” 

Lawn Mowers 

The Lawn Mower business was affected somewhat by 
the amount of goods carried over from the previous year 
und by the prevalence of exceptionally dry weather. 
‘he demand for Lawn Mowers was active in the opening 
months, but was checked simultaneously with the break 
in the Iron market. As a result of these conditions man- 
ufacturers did not receive as many supplementary or- 
ders as usual. Prices of Lawn Mowers had not been ma- 
terially advanced in sympathy with the increased price 
of Iron, and this prevented the reaction witnessed in 
many lines. For the better grades especially they have 
been quite firmly maintained. A great many Mowers of 
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low grade are sold, but manufacturers note a disposition 
on the part of the trade to handle better goods. On the 
cheap Mowers prices are uneven, and the market rather 
weak. Export trade has of late been steadily increasing, 
and its volume during the year just closed was large. 
The prospect seems to be for a steady growth in this 
business. The outlook for 1901 is regarded as promising, 
but orders have not been placed by merchants quite as 
early or liberally as is often the case. 
Files. 

The volume of business during 1900 was not as large 
as the previous year, when there was a good deal of 
speculative buying. Some of the jobbers still have 
stocks purchased more than a year ago. Prices have 
been fairly well maintained, but concessions have been 
made to some extent, especially on goods which are not 
regarded as of the highest quality. There has been a 
growing business with foreign countries and File manu 
facturers are looking forward to the time when they 
will be sending Files abroad in much larger quantities. 


Coil Chain. 


The prices of Coil Chain declined materially during 
the year. This was in sympathy with the course of 
things in the raw material and also on account of the 
policy of the leading interest to keep prices at a moder- 
ate level and avoid the mistake of making them wunrea- 
sonably high. Business during the first part of the year 
was of large volume, but after the break in the Iron 
market was quiet for several months, recovering tone, 
however, in the fall. Existing prices are very well main- 
tained. By means of the organization of the Standard 
Chain Company competition has been very much dimin- 
ished. 

Axles. 


The principal event in connection with Axles was the 
dissolution in the early fall of the association which 
regulated prices. Up to that time quotations were well 
maintained, but with the dissolution of the association 
there began an animated competition which forced 
prices down. In tinis way lower. prices were developed 
than had ever before been reached. Some of the man- 
ufacturers have refused to meet these extreme quota- 
tions, but there is as yet little indication of general im- 
provement in the situation. This condition of things is 
referred to as a natural reaction from the artificial 
maintenance of prices by the combination. The outlook 
for next year is regarded as promising well so far as the 
volume of business is concerned. At the present time 
many orders are coming in to the manufacturers, as the 
trade consider that the purchase of Axles at existing 
prices is a safe investment. Export business is of 
larger volume than in former years and is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Axes. 


The Axe market has been fairly steady during the 
year. Prices have been somewhat reduced in sympathy. 
with the decline in raw material. Foreign business has 
been large and manufacturers giving attention to it re- 
port an important increase in this class of trade. The 
indications for next year are regarded as very promising. 


Augers and Bits. 


The year’s business has on the whole been satisfac- 
tory to manufacturers and there is little reason for com- 
plaint in regard to the maintenance of prices. While 
the year closes with somewhat lower prices than were 
in force at its opening, the market is regarded as in good 
condition and prices as remunerative. The volume of 
business is referred to by some of the manufacturers as 
having been in excess of even that of 1899. One of the 
features of the situation referred to with disapproval by 
manufacturers is the disposition on the part of some of 
the jobbing trade to put Augers and Bits upon the mar- 
ket under their own special brands, the goods being in 
many cases of a lower quality than those of manufac- 
turers of recognized position. In December a new list 
on Ship Augers and Bits was adopted, discounts re- 
maining unchanged. 
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Wire Cloth 

The Wire Cloth market has been characterized by a 
good deal of uncertainty and irregularity during the 
year. It opened in January at about $1.40 to $1.50, but a 
good many heavy orders had been placed in the preceding 
December at about $1.25. In the early part of the year 
manufacturers experienced difficulty in obtaining Wire, 
and this had something to do with maintaining the 
price. In the spring and early summer months a tend- 
ency toward somewhat lower prices became manifest, 
partly from the jobbers, and partly from quotations 
made by the manufacturers. As a result it was feasible 
for retail merchants to obtain the goods during the sum- 
mer at a price ranging from $1.25 to $1.35. In the fall 
the quotation in the open market settled to $1.20 to $1.25 
to small trade, but careful buyers among the retail trade 
had no difficulty in obtaining $1.10. Toward the close 
of the year the manufacturers’ price ‘was about $1, but 
this was not in all cases maintained. Some large job- 
bing houses in the West have been quoting $1 also, 
which in some cases included delivery. 

Poultry Netting. 

The market for Poultry Netting has, during the year, 
witnessed a considerable decline, in sympathy with the 
diminished cost of raw material. Prices eStablished in 
November for the trade of 1901 have been fairly main- 
tuined. The extent to which this line is bought in ad- 
vance of the season in which the goods are sold tends 
to induce forced sales by the jobbers, at low figures, and 
the general tone of the market is thus often disturbed. 

Shovels and Spades. 

Several times during the year, with the changing as 
pect of the general market, rumors were current that 
the associated imanufacturers of Shovels and Spades 
would make either advances or declines. This has not. 
however, in any case been done, and the year closes with 
quotations where they were ia January last. The manu- 
facturers have maintained their organization and, in- 
deed, strengthered it during the year, as they have suc- 
ceeded in buying oui or otherwise making terms with 
parties who were about to enter the market, so that at 
the present tine there are scarcely any outside Shovels 
or Spades to be purchased. Several enterprises are, how- 
ever, reported to be under way. 

Window and Door Screens. 

The prices on this line of goods have not fluctuated 
very seriously during the year, but have been slightly ir- 
regular, and the year closes with somewhat lower quota- 
tions than were current at its opening. A number of 
the principal manufacturers marketed their goods 
through the Continentai Company, and the fact that 
their competition with one another was thus eliminated, 
while at the same time fairly high prices were main- 
tained, had something to do in sustaining the market. 
The fact that this organization was in operation and 
that prices were kept at a fairly high level had doubtless 
influence in stimulating outside competition, and on this 
account principally it was deemed advisable to discon- 
tinue the arrangement and dissolve the Continental Com- 
pany. The market is thus at the present time an entirely 
open one, but while prices are somewhat lower than dur- 
ing the year, they are not demoralized, and this line is 
regarded as in fairly satisfactory shape. 

Nuts. 

The year closes with prices materially lower than at its 
opening, and, on the whole, the business of the 12 months 
has not been entirely satisfactory to the manufacturers. 
During the six months that followed the break in the 
price of iron the market was a good deal demoralized 
and little effort was made to regulate prices. This con- 
dition of things continued until about October, when 
the market assumed a better tone, and since that date 
several advances have been made and maintained. The 
present condition is satisfactory to the manufacturers 
and the indications are that business during the coming 
year will be of good volume and at remunerative prices. 

Iron Rivets. 

The Rivet market has, during the year, been affected 

seriously by the changes in the cost of raw material and 


also by the extent to which new competition has been 
developed. While the base discount at the opening of 
the year was 52% per cent., the price has been reduced 
until the base discount is 70 per cent., and even this to 
a certain extent is nominal, as a good deal of irregular- 
ity characterizes prices. 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe. 

A good deal of irregularity in prices characterizes 
the market, notwithstanding the influential position oc- 
cupied by the Central Foundry Company, who main- 
tained for a time the prices they had established, not- 
withstanding the development of outside competition. 
The effect of this, however, became so serious that it 
was necessary for them to recognize it. Efforts were ac 
cordingly made to bring all the trade into a strong organ 
ization, with a view to controlling output and prices. 
Such an organization was formed and is now in prac- 
tical control of the market, there being only one promi- 
nent concern outside. 

Pumps 


There has been a good volume of business during the 
year and at fairly satisfactory prices. Quotations on 
some leading lines are somewhat lower than at the open- 
ing of the year. The business has run along pretty even 
without anything of a speculative character. Both manu 
facturers and dealers are apparently governed by con 
servative views. Export business continues to increase. 
Stocks in the hands of the larger and smaller merchants 
are of moderate dimensions. Indications point to a large 
demand in the early part of the year. 

Screws 

During the year the Screw market was under the con 
irvol of the association and until recently prices current 
at the opening of the year were maintained. There has 
been the development of outside competition which. 
while not as yet of serious volume, was regarded with 
some apprehension by the associated manufacturers 
and accordingly late in December a reduction of about 
25 per cent. was made, with the probability that extras 
will be given more liberally than before. The arrange- 
ment between the manufacturers was changed from a 
pool to a less formal agreement. In this line the tone 
of the market is not confident, and it is apprehended that 
some irregularity in prices may be developed. 

Shot. 

The past year was rather uneventful so far as the 
Shot business is concerned. It was of fair volume, and 
for the most part at fairly satisfactory prices. the fluctu 
ations which were from time to time announced being 
caused by the changes in the price of Lead, with which 
the price of Shot closely corresponds. The prosperity 
which the country has enjoyed is referred to as interfer- 
ing to a certain extent with the sale of Shot, as persons 
have been more actively engaged in business than usual 
and have less time for shooting 


Saws 


The demand for Saws has been very active and the 
capacity of the leading manufacturers has been taxed 
to the utmost. The volume of business is probably in 
cxeess of that of any previous year. Prices have been 
steadily maintained. ‘This is largely a result of the con- 
servative policy which was pursued during the previous 
year. There has been more or less cutting of prices by 
the jobbers, but perhaps not more than is usual. Export 
trade shows a marked development and American Saws 
are being sent to practicaily all parts of the world. The 
outlook is for a large and profitable business in the near 
future and at substantially the same prices as are now 
ruling. 

Wrought Iron Padlocks. 


The year opened with a good many Padlocks in the 
hands of the trade, whose buying had been liberal dur- 
ing the previous year. Prices have gradually settled un- 
til they are now only slightly higher than before the 
rapid advance of 1899. The market has been fairly even 
during the year and quotations have been pretty regu- 
larly maintained by the manufacturers. Some increase 
is reported in export business, and manufacturers are 
giving a good deal of attention to this matter. On the 
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whole the indications for business, both at home and 
abroad, are regarded as gratifying. 
Chisels and Drawing Knives. 

Prices haye shown but minor variations during the 
vear and close about where they started in January. 
In that month an advance of about 7% per cent. was 
made, and for the most part fairly maintained by the 
manufacturers, but later in the year irregularities were 
perceptibie and the market assumed a somewhat un- 
satisfactory condition. The manufacturers, however, 
pulled themselves together again, making a slight reduc- 
tion from what had been the nominal prices. The new 
figures made were, however, something of an advance 
or quotations at which some business had been trans- 
acted. 

Tacks 

‘The course of the Tack market has not been very 
satisfactory to manufacturers. The volume of business 
has been moderate and prices declined during the greater 
pert of the year. A good many goods were carried over 
by the trade from 1899, and this fact, together with the 
declining tendency in prices, limited the demand. With- 
in a short time, however, there has been some improve- 
ment in the market, and some of the manufacturers are 
naming higher prices, and the volume of business has 
increased. There is still a good deal of irregularity in 
quotations and the margin of profit is meager. No at- 
tempt has been made during the year to control the situ- 
ation by concerted action between the manufacturers, 
the market being entirely open. The export business has 
not shown any material increase. With the somewhat 
better condition of things in which the year closes the 
outlook for 1901 is regarded as fairly promising. 

Wagon and Carriage Springs. 

There have been some fluctuations in the prices of 
this line of goods during the year, as there has been a 
decline in sympathy with the course of the Iron mar- 
ket. Princes are accordingly about 1 cent per pound 
lower than in January last. The market has not been, 
however, entirely even. 


Scythes 

The market for Scythes has been uneventful. The 
manufacturers have been in a position to maintain rigid- 
ly their established prices, and with practically no out- 
side competition the market has been steady. An ad- 
vance of 25 cents a dozen went into effect early in Jan- 
uary. In marketing the goods the association use classi- 
fied lists, by which the jobbing houses are divided into 
two classes, respectively designated A and B, other mer- 
chants being expected to pay the higher prices as per 
the C list. The principal feature of the trade during the 
year has been the repugnance on the part of both jobbers 
and retailers to buy Scythes at the unreasonably high 
prices established by the pool, and as a result only a 
light business has been done for next season. The sen- 
timent among the trade appears to be general that the 
prices demanded are unreasonable, and a good many 
houses are intending to make no effort to sell the goods 
under the present conditions. While the market in this 
line has not been seriously affected by outside compe- 
tition, the prospect that Scythes will be put on the mar- 
ket before long by the Kelly Axe Mfg. Company tends 
to strengthen the opinion of the trade that present prices 
cannot be long maintained. 

Tinware. 

Last year’s business was active, with evidence of an 
increasing disposition on the part of dealers to handle 
goods of better quality than was the case in the period 
of depression recently existing. The outlook for the 
coming year is favorable and a steady and healthful trade 
is looked for in view of the general conditions which 
prevail. The possibility of a scarcity in some staple 
lines is suggested if the demand should be as large as 
anticipated, and higher prices are referred to by some 
manufacturers as not unlikely to result. : 

Machine Screws. 

Manufacturers report a good volume of business dur- 
ing the year, and a present demand which promises well 
for 1901. Prices suffered some demoralization, but -the 
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market has recently assumed better shape and the 
outlook for next year is very encouraging. 
Rubber Belting 

The business of the year has as a rule been fairly satis- 
factory to the manufacturers, and the market has on the 
whole been steady ia price without very important fluc- 
tuations. A good deal of Belting of a !ow grade is offered 
at low figures and this interferes to some extent with 
the sale of regular goods. The manufacturers note, how- 
ever, something of a reaction, as there is a tendency on 
the part of consumers to use goods of recognized quality. 
Export business has been of fair volume and is increas- 
ing. The outlook for 1901 is regarded as encouraging, 
a good trade being expected both at home and abroad. 

Picks and Mattocks. 

This is one of the lines in which there has been a 
notable decline in price during the year, and quotations 
are referred to by the manufacturers as uncomfortably 
close to cost. 

Twist Drills. 

This is a line in which during the previous year prices 
had not been radically advanced, and as a natural result 
there was not in 1900 any important break in quotations. 
A reduction of about 5 per cent. was made in December. 
The volume of business with the manufacturers has 
been large and the export trade, which is beginning to 
assume considerable volume, is one of the features of 
the year’s business. 

Heavy Hammers. 

The association of the manufacturers of Heavy Ham- 
mers, Sledges, &c., was dissolved during the summer, 
and the market has since that time been an open one, 
with a good deal of irregularity in quotations and the 
Gevelopment of low prices. The figures at which the 
goods are quoted are thus materially lower than at the 
opening of the year. The volume of business has been 
large, and so far as the amount of trade is concerned 
the outlook for next year is regarded as indicating a 
large volume. 

Builders’ Hardware. 

The prominent manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware 
have been working with a good degree of harmony dur- 
ing the year, and while prices have not been maintained 
at the level they held in January last there has been 
rather more regularity than usual in this line. In Sep- 
tember an important reduction in price was made, prices 
going back to where they were in July, 1899. On the 
large and varicd line of goeds covered by the association 
a fairly satisfactory condition of things continues, and 
competition is for the most part conducted on reasonable 
lines. 

Steel Squares. 

The prices established by the associated manufac- 
turers of Steel Squares have, as a rule, been well main- 
tained during the year. In December a slight reduction 
was made, the published discount being put at 70 per 
cent., but relatively small houses are able to obtain with- 
out difficulty a discount of 70 and 10 or 75 per cent. 


Rope. 

At the commencement of 1900 Manila Rope, on a basis 
of 7-16-inch and larger, was quoted at 15% cents, and 
Sisal Rope, on the same basis, at 10% cents per pound. 
At this time the hemp ports of the Philippines were still 
closed. The price of Sisal hemp has followed the fluctu- 
ations of the Manila hemp market to a considerable 
extent throughout the year. The foregoing quotations 
continued during the months of January and February, 
with a slight weakness in Sisal during the latter month. 
The demand was light for the next two months and ir- 
regularities in price developed, followed late in May by 
a reduction of 1 cent per pound. About this time Manila 
hemp began to arrive in this country and the trend of 
prices was downward until October, when they reached 
the lowest point of the year: Manila, 94% cents; Sisal, 
6% cents per pound. Before this point had been reached 
prices had become unsatisfactory to manufacturers. 
About November 1 advanccs in the price of hemp stiff- 
ened the Rope market, and buying became more liberal, 
followed by an advance of %4 cent a pound by the last of 
the month. By the middle of November orders began 
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falling off, and the market softened up. During the 
early part of the year high values did not offer induce 
ments to merchants to buy in large quantities, and on 
a declining market later in the year they continued a 
hand to mouth policy of supplying their wants. Mixed 
Rope, of which much was heard, but of which no man- 
ufacturers would acknowledge themselves makers, was 
a disturbing element in tke market. During the early 
part of the year Jute Rope came into prominence as a 
substitute for the higher priced commodities, and was 
quoted at 64% to 7 cents, according to quality. It has 
uow declined in price to 6 to 64% cents per pound. The 
following comparison of values shows the highest and 
lowest prices reached by Rope during the past two years: 


= lle —1900.-—— 
Manila, 7-16-inch and larger...74c. 15\4c. 15%c. 9\e. 
Sisal, 7-16-inch and larger..... 7 c. 10 c. 10%ec. 6iKe. 


The year closed with Manila at 9% to 10 cents, and 
Sisal at 6% to 7 cents per pound on a basis of 7-16-inch 
and larger. 

Binder Twine 


At the opening of the year few orders had been placed 
for Binder Twine, both on account of high prices and 
because considerable Twine had been carried over from 
the season of 1899. Eastern manufacturers were quot- 
ing Binder Twine‘as follows, in carload lots, f.o.b. New 
York, Philadelphia or Boston, with an advance of 44 cent 
yer pound for less than 10,000 pounds and an advance 
of 4% cent per pound for over 10,000 pounds and less than 
i carload: 


White Sisal, 500 feet to pound....................11\%e. 
=—temGerd, GOD Ceet 60 MOURA... ... oo cncccccvcccecesen 11\4c. 
ns We I OO I banc cine pac dens cscvect 14\4c. 
Pure Manila, 650 feet to pound................... 15%4c. 


Manufacturers were not generally guaranteeing prices 
and were pursuing a conservative course as to the quan 
tity of ‘Twine turned out. Only a sufficient quantity of 
Manila Twine was manufactured to fill actual orders, as 
the difference of 4 cents or more between the price of 
Sisal and Manila Twine made the latter too expensive 
for general use. Up to the last of March prices were 
firm, as a rule, but some orders had been accepted by 
factories at 4% to % cent below the regular quotations. 
Merchants were slow in placing orders, and some large 
‘dealers were selling short with the expectation of cover- 
ing their requirements when they had ascertained what 
‘they would be. During June and July the demand for 
Twine slightly preceded the advent of harvest from 
South to North, and prices receded with the last oppor- 
‘tunities for cleaning up stocks. This was particularly so 
in the Northwestern States, owing to the partial failure 
‘of crops. As the wheat harvest neared the close Sisal 
and Standard Twine were quoted, f.o.b. New York, at 
$ to 81% cents per pound. 


White Lead. 


At the opening and closing of the year the price of 
White Lead in Oii was the same—6'% cents per pound in 
lots ef 500 pounds and over, and 7 cents per pound in 
lots of less than 500 pounds. During June prices were 
reduced % cent per pound, to 6 and 6% cents, according 
to quantity, these representing the highest and lowest 
figures for the year. During August prices were ad- 
vanced 44 cent per pound, and late in October another 
advance of 4 cent was made, resulting in quotations of 
6% and 7 cents, at which figures the year closed. The 
uniformity of prices throughout the year was remarka- 
ble in view of the wide range of prices for Linseed Oil 
and the erratic character of the Oil market. During 
January the demand for Lead exceeded that for the same 
period of the previous year. Through February the de- 
mand was good, while for March it was but moderate, 
as stocks purchased earlier in the year had not become 
depleted. In April and May orders were light, owing to 
labor troubles in the West and other adverse conditions. 
During June large dealers were shading manufacturers’ 
prices, and the last of the month manufacturers reduced 
prices % cent per pound. This did not stimulate business 
and throughout July orders were for immediate require- 
ments only. The advance of 4 cent in price on Septem- 
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ber 1 came as a surprise to the trade and had somewhat 
of a stimulating effect upon business. The demand con- 
tinued fair, but not excessive, during the month, with 
but little inquiry beyond tne first of the year. Large 
orders were placed soon after the middle of October, im 
anticipation of an advance in price, which came October 
25, the quotation being made 4 cent per pound higher. 
Through the balance of the year the advance was sus- 
tained, notwithstanding the downward tendency of Lin- 
seed Oil, and spring delivery orders were placed during 
December by jobbers to a considerable extent. 


Turpentine. 


Turpentine has been subject to frequent fluctuations 
in prices during the past twelve months, quotations sel- 
dom being the same for any two consecutive weeks. 
Yhe following range represents the highest and lowest 
prices in the New York market during the year: 

April 12. September 6. 
a ee ee 57 36% 
Machine made barrels............ ayes 37 

Prices gradually advanced from the first of the year 
until the middle of April, from which time until Septem- 
ber the decline was constant. The advances and de- 
clines for the year were, for the most part, by %-cent 
At high prices large consumers refused to come 
into the market, but when values declined buying was 
soon resumed. This market also sympathized with that 
of Savannah, which was favorably affected by large pe- 
riodical export shipments, and unfavorably affected by 
an absence of foreign demand. Prices were well sus- 
tained through January and February in view of the 
near approach of the new crop, with an active demand 
through March. From the middle of April the decline 
in prices was gradual until the early days of September, 
when they reached the lowest point of the year. From 
that time until the first of November prices fluctuated 
between 40 and 45 cents per gallon, after which they fell 
off on a dull market, touching 38% and 39 cents at the 
close of the year. 


stages. 


Glass 


The past year has been one of frequent and annoying 
changes in prices to merchants, and of low prices and 
limited profits to manufacturers. The American Win- 
dow Glass Company did not start their factories after 
the annual shut down of the summer of 1899 until Jan- 
uary 2, 1900. A number of the independent factories 
were in operation by November 1. January opened with 
quotations from factory for carloads at 90 per cent dis- 
count for single and 90 and 10 per cent. discount for 
double strength Glass. Considerable business was done 
at these figures. The distribution of new Glass from fac- 
tory began about February 1 and the American Window 
Glass Company announced the following discounts for 
carloads, f.o.b. factory, for the East: 

Single Strength: 
First Bracket icgieiens a heb alae . 85 and 25 
BOCeMe Gwe TRIG PrOchOts 2.6 6 vis ccccevedicves 89 % 
NS 50s od. overdo eee oe S 
Double strength: 
RN 5 sie ecs bidwie's aeolian Hace eed eeean 89 % 
60-inch Bracket tied acai abied sntanbiate dander aeaaeaeee 
70 to 100 inch Brackets, inclusive....90 and 10 and 5 % 
CT a ee eee ee eo 90 and 20 % 

The Eastern division of the jobbers’ association fixed 
the extreme price for Window Glass east of the Alle- 
ghanies at 85 and 10 per cent. discount for the first 
bracket, and 85 and 20 per cent. discount for all other 
brackets, of either single or double strength, for less 
than carloads from store. Manufacturers’ prices to job- 
bers continued in force from February until August. 
The National Window Glass Jobbers’ Association made 
several changes in discounts, covering carload and less 
than carload lots, during March and April, the latter 
prices also remaining in force until August. Demand 
for Glass throughout the spring was not large except 
for small sizes, which came principally from the South. 
Trade was comparatively quiet in the East, while build- 
ing trade strikes affected Chicago and the West unfa- 
vorably. Though some of the combined factories were 
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started during the first week of September, they were 
not fully manned. Some independent factories were also 
started about that time. It was estimated that the cost 
of manufacture for the present fire would be about 12 
per cent. higher than for the preceding one, and the fol- 
lowing discounts were announced in August: 
Carloads from Factory. 

Single strength: 

IE 8. ose kp eee 

Second and third brackets.... 

All above....... 
Double Strength: 


.85 and 10 
..85 and 15 
.. 90 and 5‘ 


tn... ECs vie vo abla shin oeee ube alee oem 
Se er eee ee ee 
70 and 109 inch brackets, inclusive. ..90 and 10 and 5 


Ree NG vececesevcteiscusdas sanss.oe OREM 
Eastern Jobbers, Less than Carload Lots. 
Single strength: 
First bracket Tree .. S0and 10 and 5 
Second and third brackets.......... vn oe bs ee 
ES hs dite sashes 40's 6 00's bene See 85 and 20 
Double Strength: 


rarest Dreacket........: ea ck ph ee eee SS eee 85 % 
Second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth......85and 10 % 
a pa ae jcc we ys Vien ee se Oe eG 


Western Jobbers, Less than Carload Lots. 
Single strength: 
ee Se ae See 
Seeond and third brackets. .........scccseesseste f 
ON Ee ee Sand 20 
Double Strength: 


 : 


ee) .85 and 10 
i ee a os we eee 85 and 20 
All above....... 85 and 25 


Ten per cent. extra for single strength, A. A. 
Freight equalized with nearest jobbing center. 

The jobbers’ association adopted a new list on Sep- 
tember 1, from which to sell in less than carloads, while 
they continued to buy carloads from the manufacturers’ 
list of January 1, 1898. The object of the new list, it was 
stated, was to have the same discount for both single 
and double strength Glass, to do away with the numer- 
ous discounts previously prevailing- and to cover the en- 
tire country. The last of September prices on the new 
list were announced, a discount of 85 and 20 per cent. for 
all single and 90 per cent. for all double strength Glass. 
These prices applied to the entire country. The jobbers’ 
association advanced the price of all double strength 
Glass from 90 per cent. to 85 and 25 and 5 per cent., and 
an advance of 10 per cent. was added for all first quality 
Glass, both single and double. Later they quoted carload 
lots of Glass at manufacturers’ prices, with 5 per cent. 
added. These prices ruled during the remainder of the 
year. The object of the low prices made to jobbers had 
been to discourage outside competition. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the number of independent factories increased 
during the year, until their capacity in pots is now esti- 
mated at about 1200, against about 1700 of the American 
Company. The independent factories felt the disadvan- 
tage under which they were working, having in most in- 
stances to meet prices made by the American Company, 
and as individual factories they were unable to sell the 
jobbers’ association any Glass. During October a move- 
ment was put on foot to form the independent factories 
into an association of some kind. After many discour- 
agements the promoters succeeded during the latter part 
of December in organizing the Independent Glass Com- 
pany, capital $300,000, for which a charter was secured. 
They prepared to act in harmony with the American 
Company regarding prices. The latter prepared a new 
list, so arranged, it is understood, that one discount will 
cover the entire list, which is to go into effect on January 
1, 1901. This list is given in our regular Glass report, 
under Notes on Prices. The Independent Company have 
had in preparation a new list, which, it is supposed, will 
conform to that of the American Company. It is possi- 
ble that prices will be advanced with the new year. The 
century thus opens with a prospect of peace in the Win- 
dow Glass business. How long it will continue remains 
to be seen. 
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Linseed Oil. 

Unusual conditions have existed in the Linseed Oil 
market during the year, resulting in higher prices being 
reached than for many years, and a range of 25 cents 
between the lowest and highest prices of City Raw Oil, 
aus follows: 


January +. October 20. 


Cents, Cents. 
lor five barrels or more...........50 75 
less than five barrels..............51 76 


Outside brands have been 2 to 5 cents below the price of 
City Raw as a rule. The manipulation of the flaxseed 
market by the controlling interest had proved so suc- 
cessful for them during 1899 that the attempt was con- 
tinued in 1900. Last year prices of Oil were advanced 
on a large crop of seed, and toward the end of the pres- 
ent year prices were reduced upon a supposed short 
crop. On a market governed by natural conditions the 
probable trend of the market could be reasonably fore- 
cast for two or three months in advance, but with the 
uncertainty prevailing for the last two months dealers 
have been all at sea. Between January 4 and April 5 
of this year the price of Oil had been advanced 138 cents 
per gallon, to 63 and 64 cents, according to quantity. 
Even at a price 10 cents lower than this Oil was lower 
than the price of seed would justify, and as seed ad- 
vanced the price of Oil was kept proportionately low. 
This resulted in a hardship to independent factories 
who did not control the seed market, as Oil could not 
be made from seed bought at the time and be sold at 
a profit. Large dealers were not insympathy with the fore 
ing up of prices. Contracts had been placed for consider 
able Oil during the last of January, when quotations fu 
synall lots were 56 and 57 cents, according to quantity. 
During May demand was light. The estimate made hy 
some of the new seed crop was 25,000,000 bushels, tlc 
largest the country was ever credited with. Seed 
continued to advance in the face of the large 
estimated cron during June, and the middle of 
July the first carload of new seed arrived at 
Chicago. Oil for August delivery was offered in 
large lots at 57 cents, and for September delivery at 45 
cents per gallon. Little business was done at these fic- 
ures. By August seed had declined, but Oil had reached 
67 and 68 cenis for less than carload lots, according to 
quantity, with light demand. By September the price 
had fallen off 2 cents per gallon, and October 1 saw the 
price 61 and G62 cents. Purchases were only for small 
lots, and the market was without stability. Within 
three weeks prices had advanced to 75 and 76 cents, 
increased values being attributed to short interests in 
September Oil, together with the small quantity of seed 
which had reached the market. The general impression 
prevailed that the large estimate of the seed crop would 
have to be cut down. The trade at this time could form 
no idea of the future of the Oil market and were con- 
servative in their purchases. About the middle of No- 
vember the trede were surprised by a deduction in the 
price of Oil to 67 and 68 cents. This was the first inti- 
mation of any disturbing influence, and was caused by 
passing of a quarterly dividend by the controlling in- 
terest. On November 29 there was a reduction of 4 cents 
per gallon in the price ef Oil, and on December 4 a fur- 
ther reduction of 3 cents, bringing the price down to 60 
and 61 cents. As the last reduction followed an advance 
in seed of the day before, it was difficult to understand 
to what end the Oil market was being manipulated. 
The market during the last month of the year was sen- 
sitive and unsettled, with little Oil changing hands and 
large buyers looking for lower prices. 
Bright Wire Goods 

The past year has been in some respects quite unsat- 
isfactory to the manufacturers of Bright Wire Goods. 
Prices have been irregular and the agreements between 
the manufacturers have not in all cases been adhered to. 


Sash Weights. 

Manufacturers of Sash Weights have little reason to 
complain of their business last year. January opened 
with a good understanding among them in regard to 
prices and a fair demand, so that the goods sold liberally 
during the first three months. On the break in the Iron 
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market purchasing was materially curtailed, and the 
market developed weakness, which resulted in a decline 
of from $3 to $4 per ton. After about two months of 
unsettled business the market improved materially and 
the volume of business has been increasing with a per- 
ceptible improvement ip prices. The outlook for 1901 is 
generally regarded as bright in view of the prospect 
that there will be a good deal of building. During the 
year the manufacturers have endeavored to dispose of 
their goods in adjacent territory, and the extent to which 
they have been enabled to do this has materially in- 
creased their profits. An increasing demand for Sash 
Weights in foreign countries is reported, South Amer- 
ica, Africa, Australia and Europe being specially men- 
tioned. 
Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, Etc, 

On this line the fluctuations in price during the ‘year 
have been perhaps as extensive as any. The prices 
which have prevailed during the twelve months ranged 
from the highest point reached in the recent boom to a 
figure almost as low as prevailed in the times of demor- 
alization previous to the long series of advances. The 
year opened with common Carriage Bolts at the regu- 
larly announced discount of 45 and 5 per cent., but soon, 
in sympathy with the break in the iron market, the price 
began to decline, until in the early fall the discount was 
something better than 80 per cent. Since that time there 
has been a gradual recovery, and by successive advances 
the goods have reached the present price of discount 70 
and 2% per cent., with the usual extra 10 per cent. to the 
large trade. The last two months have been character- 
ized by an active demand and the manufacturers refer to 
the situation as satisfactory and the outlook promising. 


——— 


Chicago Hardware Trade in 1900 


The Chicago Hardware interests enjoyed another ex- 
ceedingly good year in 1900. It is believed to have been 
a year of fully as large a trade as 1899, although that 
will go down in history as the year of the great boom. 
Possibly, profits were not so large, because jobbers were 
not, as in 1899, in possession at the beginning of the year 
of large stocks of goods bought at low prices on which 
great advances were subsequently realized. But it was 
a much more satisfactory year in that respect than had 
been anticipated. The recession from high prices after 
a boom is usually accompanied by losses on stocks of 
goods, which must be sold at declining rates. But the 
Chicago Hardware merchants had purchased very con- 
servatively when prices reached their high point about 
the close of 1899, and were not caught with large accu- 
mulations of dear merchandise. The descent to a lower 
level of values was accomplished in most lines of goods 
gradually and satisfactorily. But this was due to the 
remarkable character of the demand from their cus- 
towers, which persistently continued active through 
what would otherwise have been the most trying and 
critical period of the year,.when prices were declining 
almost daily. The results of the year’s business, now 
that the events of the twelve months can be re- 
viewed, are most remarkable considering the influences 
of an adverse character that were encountered. The 
most important of these were as follows: Prices forced 
so high at the beginning of the year that they began to 
be considered prohibitory by a large percentage of buy- 
ers and consumers; labor troubles of various descrip- 
tions in different localities, but more especially in the 
city of Chicago; the worst drought ever known in North- 
ern Minnesota and the Dakotas, heavily reducing the 
wheat crop; the Presidential election, with its prelimin- 
ary campaign of four months’ duration, usually quite a 
disturbance to business; and a great decline in Iron and 
Steel prices, which ordinarily causes Hardware buyers 
and consumers to postpone filling any but their absolute- 
ly pressing wants until they believe bottom has been 
touched. The strike or lockout in the Chicago building 
trades was quite a serious matter, being far out of the 
ordinary. It began early in the year and continued until 
late in the fall, completely paralyzing building opera- 
tions, and causing thousands of men to lie idle. The 
Hardware trade suffered from the loss of business in 
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building materials, Builders’ Hardware and Mechanics’ 
Tools, and it is estimated that for this reason the city 
business of the Chicago jobbers was cut down more 
than 50 per cent. in 1900. Yet this was fully made up 
by increased country business, and the other adverse in- 
fluences were also unable to seriously impair the aggre- 
gate business of the year. It must be admitted that 1900 
opened with glittering promises of heavy business. 
Country merchants could not wait for traveling repre- 
sentatives to make their calls after their usual annual 
trip to headquarters, but the first week in January sent 
in good orders by mail. Retail dealers and their custom- 
ers were in easy financial circumstances and bought 
freely. Farming communities were rejoicing in unpre- 
cedented prosperity. Great activity prevailed in the 
lumber and mining districts and supplies were in heavy 
demand from those sections. Advancing prices seemed 
to have no effect in checking trade. Wire Nails and 
Barb Wire were advanced early in January $5 per ton, 
and in other lines an advancing tendency was apparent. 
3uyers appeared to have no stocks, as orders were main- 
ly for small lots, but they were repeated frequently, 
keeping up the volume of business. An exception oc- 
curred in the case of spring goods, large shipments of 
which began to be made to retailers in January, who 
ordered stocks of them thus early so as to be sure to 
have them when needed by their customers. The 
scarcity of seasonable goods which had been experienced 
for several successive times seemed to make such early 
preparation advisable. Much outdoor work was prose- 
cuted this month, as the weather was quite mild. 

Continued heavy business was enjoyed in February. 
Very severe weather induced a much later trade than 
usual in Stove Accessories, but the general line of Hard- 
ware was freely bought, and spring and summer goods 
were shipped in large quantities. Jobbers profited in a 
peculiar manner from the high prices, as many goods 
usually sold direct by manufacturers to retailers were no 
longer ordered by them in the necessary quantities, but 
were bought from jobbers in small lots as required. It 
was observed by this time that new stocks were not 
being so freely ordered as in 1899, but nevertheless the 
trade of the month was larger than for the correspond- 
ing time in the previous year. 

The deterrent effect of high prices began to be felt in 
March. Goods on which great advances had been made 
were in slower demand. Reports of postponed building 
operations until prices of materials were lower became 
quite frequent. The Chicago building trades labor 
trouble, which began in February, became a matter of 
some moment this month. Toward the close of the month 
a good demand was experienced for Gardening Tools 
and other articles needed by farmers in spring work. 

Despite vagaries of the weather, complaints of high 
prices checking trade, and the backwardness of building 
operations, sales for the first half of April carried a 
larger tonnage, and therefore a much higher value, than 
in the corresponding period in the previous year. Busi- 
ness was checked for the last third of the month by the 
reduction of $1 per keg on Wire Nails and $1 per 100 
pounds on Wire, which occurred on the 21st. A sweep- 
ing cancellation of orders followed, and business halted 
while merchants endeavored to grasp the true situation. 

An unsettled feeling prevailed in the early part of 
May, but it gradually wore off, as retailers were found 
to be compelled to make frequent renewals of their 
stocks. The consuming masses of the country were in 
easy circumstances and paid no attention to market re- 
ports, hence the demand on retailers kept up and they 
were forced against their inclination to continue to buy, 
although they would have preferred to wait for lower 
prices. But they only ordered small quantities, handling 
very light stocks. Jobbers pursued the same policy, buy- 
ing from manufacturers as sparingly as possible. This 
course was pursued for months. It proved to be a most 
fortunate condition of trade, as the declining prices of 
the manufacturers were thus easily carried along the 
line with little loss through depreciation of values on 
goods in stock. Despite the most cautious buying, small 
orders were so steadily repeated that the volume of busi- 
ness continued heavy. 

Trade in June, July and August was of the usual 
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sumer character, the volume of business being smaller 
than in the spring months, but running along quite even- 
ly within its narrower range. The adverse influences of 
the year were most strongly felt at this time. In August 
the demand for goods began to increase, the movement 
of such staples as Nails and Wire expanding rapidly. 

September was a month of steadily increasing ac- 
tivity. Jobbers bought from manufacturers more con- 
servatively than earlier in the year because prices were 
falling steadily, but they were compelled to replenish 
their stocks constantly to meet the wants of their cus- 
tomers. Orders were invariably small, but so numerous 
that the trade cf the month was easily 10 per cent. 
larger than for the corresponding month of 1899, when 
vaiues were from 10 to 40 per cent. higher. The Chicago 
jobbing houses found their facilities strained to meet 
the demand and frequently worked their packing forces 
at night. 

The activity increased in October, the business of 
that month being estimated to have exceeded the pre- 
vious October 25 per cent. The difference in prices was 
hus more than made up by the quantities of goods sold. 
A noticeable increase was observed in the demand for 
«lasses of merchandise considered luxuries, thus demon- 
strating the prosperous condition of the people. Al- 
though the voiume of business was so large the char- 
acter of the buying did not change, jobbers continuing 
to purchase from manufacturers merely enough to cover 
their weekiy wants while retailers bought little and 
often. Everybody but the consumer was prompted to 
be conservative in stocking up in view of the approach- 
ing Presidential election. 

November and December broke the record for those 
two months in the Chicago Hardware trade. The re- 
sult of the election was wonderfully stimulating. Im- 
mediately afterward jobbers and retailers began to order 
freely for stock. They feared no further recession in 
prices, and the outlook for business was never brighter. 
The fall crops were large and were bringing good prices, 
fabor troubles were ended, building trades were becom- 
ing active, working people were well employed and the 
purchasing power of the masses was never greater. 
Light stocks everywhere along the line caused urgent 
demands for prompt shipment and packing forces 
worked night and day for the greater part of every week 
almost to the end of the year. 

The prospects for 1901 are of the most encouraging 
character. A heavy trade seenis to be positively assured 
for the first six months. After that much will depend 
on the crops. Meanwhile the Chicago wholesale houses 
are making preparations to handle a larger trade than 
that of 1900. They are improving their facilities and 
increasing their forces of employees. The most im- 
portant step in this direction is the announcement by 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. that they are arrang 
ing to erect a large warehouse convenient to dock and 
railroad which will enable them to greatly enlarge their 
Dusiness. 


———___ es 


Refrigerator Notes 


Maine Mfg. Company, Nashua, N. H., have just issued 
‘catalogues of their White Mountain and Maine Refrig- 
erators, with folder devoted to their North Pole line, in 
which attention is called to a number of additions and 
improvements which have been mace for the present 
season. Particular mention is made of the Maine Hard- 
wood Boston Pattern Refrigerator, which for the next 
year is fitted with the patent Maine ice grate and re- 
movable flues. It will have a larger ice chamber than 
heretofore and will be fitted with a lift-up top. They are 
also making this Refrigerator with extra large water 
tank, which is filled from the top, in response to many 
calls which they have received for that type of con- 
struction. This year the company are making a special- 
ty of Grocers’ and Butchers’ Refrigerators, which are 
handsomely fitted up with beveled glass mirror plates 
and also glass doors. The latter pages of the White 
Mountain catalogue are devoted to the Maine Window 
Screen Frames, Children’s Rockers, Blackboards- and 
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Desks, Hard wood Flower Stands, &c., which the com- 
pany also manufacture. 


Cooper & McKee, 113-121 Gwinnett street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have issued a catalogue showing their line of Re- 
frigerators and Ice Chests for 1901. In addition to their 
regular lines of New Columbia, Champion, New Domes- 
tic and Household Refrigerators, they are making a full 
line of glass lined Refrigerators, to the merits of which 
they call special attention. They are of cabinet work- 
manship and cabinet finished, the trimmings, combina- 
tion spring catch locks and hinges being of solid bronze. 
They have automatic siphon attachment under absolute 
control of the lower door. 

Eclipse Refrigerator Works, Hickok & Hendee, pro- 
prietors, Burlington, Vt., are distributing their illus- 
trated catalogue for 1901 of the Eclipse Cleanable Dry 
Air Refrigerators. The line embraces domestic Refrig- 
erators, with and without water coolers, Grocers’ Re- 
frigerators, Ice Chests, &c. 

John C. Jewett Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
whom Neal & Brinker, 18 Warren street, New York, are 
Eastern and export agents, have issued their catalogue 
for 1901 of the Jewett Dry Air Refrigerators and Ice 
Chests. The company state that they have added to 
their line the Economic, and to their line of Palace Re- 
frigerators they have added two smaller sizes. In 
their Labrador and Queen styles of Refrigerators they 
use their patent removable ice chamber, which is re- 
ferred to as insuring perfect circulation. They have also 
put on the market a line of tile lined Refrigerators, to 
which they call special attention. 


Avon Design. 


Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., and New 
York, have just added to their extensive line of art hard- 
ware a new design in the Elizabethan style, which will 
be known as the Avon. The ornamentation of the Avon 





Inside Door Knob and Escutcheon, Avon Design 


design, which is faithfully repeated in all the various 
escutcheons for front and inner designs, as well as in the 
smaller trimmings, is not only handsome, but a fine ex- 
ample of the style of ornament prevailing in the time of 
“Good Queen Bess.” No attempt has been made to 
economize in size or weight of material, all the pieces 
having a rich and substantial appearance that will com- 
mend them as being admirably adapted for use on fine 
buildings, where the element of price is not a prime con- 
sideration. This design is made only in genuine solid 
cast bronze metal or brass, and can be furnished in all 
finishes suitable for this class of metal work. 
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Farmers’ and [lachinists’ Universal Tool. licCabe New Parlor Door Hanger. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, Utica, N. Y., for The McCabe Hanger Mfg. Company, 532-542 West 


whom Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, are 
direct representatives, are manufacturing the No. 2000 
farmers’ and machinists’ universal tool, illustrated here- 
with. This is a combination tool which can be used for 
a number of purposes and is said to be forged from 
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Brescian tool steel, carefully hardened and tempered. 
It can be used as a flat nosed plier and burner plier; 
there are three wire cutters, a screw driver, reamer, awl 
and wire holder, pipe grip and light wrench, wire splicer, 
and it can also be used as hog ringer. 


_ 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 


The William Schollhorn Company. 

The William Schollhorn Company, New Haven, Conu., 
have increased and improved their line of pliers, nippers 
and punches, which they refer to as being constructed 
on a new principle, embodying many new and useful 
features, the most prominent of which is the parallel 
moving jaws in their high grade line of goods, which 
gives them a vise grip. Their line for mechanical and 
household users is so varied that the tools range in retail 
price from 5 cents to $2 each. 








Hindley Mfg. Company. 

Hindley Mfg. Company, Valley Falls, R. L, for whom 
Alder & Boyd, 37 Warren street, New York, are exclu- 
sive selling agents, are about to put on the market tem- 
pered steel taper pins, and expect in the near future to 
also manufacture a variety of wire specialties. This 
concern in a regular way are manufacturers of spring 
«otters and flat spring keys. 


Improved Ran-tan-ka-rus Razor. 

Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York, have recently brought out an improved form of 
the Ran-tan-ka-rus razor, manufactured in Sweden. The 

* blade of this razor is made from about 60 small wires, 
cold drawn and hot forged into bar steel, giving, it is 
said, a Damascus effect. The back is straight and suit- 
able for the purpose for which it is intended. The grind- 
ing is referred to as an extra long Hamburg roll, and we 
are advised it is impossible to “ dub” the edge in strop- 


‘T'wenty-second street, New York, have just brought out 
the MeCabe new parlor door hanger, as here illustrated. 
A feature of this hanger, aside from its intrinsic merits, 
is the fact that, being made by automatic machinery cre- 
ated for this purpose, it can be marketed at a lower price 
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than other hangers they have previously brought out. 
It has ball bearings, case hardened parts and fiber 
wheels. The bearings are constructed with the same 
care as those for bicycles, thereby materially reducing 
friction. The track is made of cold drawn No. 15 gauge 
steel, with a parallel slot having flanges on both sides. 
The inside surfaces of the track in which the ball bearing 





Fig. 1.—Sectional View of Ball Bearing Carriage. 


carriages travel are as smooth, it is said, as it is possible 
to make them. There is an adjustment on the track so- 
that the doors may be readjusted, if necessary, at any 





Fig 2.—Sectional View of Track and Plate. 


time. This hanger is similar in appearance to their No. 2: 
which is referred to as in use in fine residences both im 
this country and abroad. The reason for the production. 
of the hanger here illustrated, we are advised, has been 




















Fig. 3.—Hanger in Position and Mode of Adjustment 


ping, as the long roll acts as a guide to keep the cutting 
edge from striking the strop first. This razor is pe- 
cullarly suitable for barbers’ use, and is made in the 
usual sizes. 


to make it as nearly perfect as possible, while pricing it 
bring it within the reach of the speculative 
builder and contractor, which is made possible by the 
automatic machinery referred to. 
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S| Snediker’s Quick Adjusting Leg Vise. 
i | — 
: National Vise & Too] Works, Camden, N. J., manufac- 
] turers of the Stephens vise, represented by Tower & 
> Lyon, 95 Chambers street, New York, have recently put 
: 
on, "nc ore ; 
b gel quicr anJusTane 
: § 
z Fig \. —Blacksmiths Quick Adjusting Leg Vise, Closed. 
on the market Snediker’s patent quick adjusting black- 
smiths’ leg vise, as illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. Our atten- 
: tion is drawn to the fact that improvements in vises for 
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¢ Open. 


: years have been confined principally to those of the 
+ parallel pattern. .The feature of this vise is that all the 
.* advantages of the quick acting bench vises are embodied 
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in this simple and practical leg vise. There is a ratchet 
on the back of the vise by means of which a quick ad- 
justment is made, there being no weakening of the vise 
jaws by borings to admit the tightening screw. The 
metal is so distributed as to reinforce the parts subjected 
to the greatest strain, and the material used is carefully 
designed with reference to rigidity and the prevention 
of any tendency to bend. Fig. 1 shows the vise closed; 
lig. 2 representing it open. When necessary to secure 
ui piece of work between the jaws the outer jaw is with 
au slight push forced back so that the bolt passing 
through the stiap to which the lever is attached catches 
in one of the ratchets, when a part turn of the lever 
will secure it firmly. Work can be as easily released by 
slightly reversing the lever and pushing the lower end 
of it forward, thus disengaging the strap bolt and caus- 
ing the outer jaw to fall outward. With this method of 
construction the jaws retain their normal strength and 
remain parallel instead of bending outward at the top 














hig. 1.—Safety 
Step Ladder, 


Fig 2.—Safety Ladder in Use. 


from coustant use. This vise is not sold by weight but 
by numbers, which are intended to indicate the sizes as 
heretofore known by weight. 


_ 
—_—— 


The Safety Step Ladder. 





The American Juvenile Bed Company, 9 and 10 Wig- 
zins Block, Cincinnati, Ohio, are introducing the safety 
step ladder illustrated herewith. It is referred to as 
being made of the best, thoroughly seasoned yellow pine, 
all parts being securely fastened with bolts and screws 
to make it strong and durable. In Fig. 1 the ladder is 
shown closed, taking up no more floor space than the 
ordinary form of step ladder. In Fig. 2 it is shown in 
use with side rails extending 2% to 3 feet above the top 
siep. It is pointed out that the rails make it easy for a 
person to ascend and descend, that they serve as a pro- 
tection against falling, and that they make available 3 
feet more of the ladder than can be safely used on an 
ordinary step ladder. 
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Improved Seavey [liter Box. 

Thomson Bros. & Co., Lowell, Mass., for whom Smith 
& Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New York, are 
direct representatives, are manufacturing an improved 
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box almost any molding of varying width or depth can 
be cut. When in the shop it can be held in a fixed posi- 
tion by means of two screws and as easily released by 
loosening the screws and dropping it so that it is free, 
leaving the screws in position. All the parts are inter- 
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Improved Seavey Mitei Box 


form of the Seavey miter box, here illustrated. This is 
known as No. 159, Model 5. It is made entirely of iron 
and steel and can be folded up and easily carried in the 
pocket. No special saw is needed, it being usable with 
any ordinary hand saw or cross cut saw. The graduated 
circle, the adjustment of which makes possible the cut- 





Rangeley Oil Silk Line. 


ting ef either a right or left miter of any angle, is ac- 
curately notched so that the miter when cut is true. The 
thumb screw holds the circle at any desired point and 
the two spring held saw clamps permit of no deviation in 
cutting, es is the case with wood miter boxes. Particu- 





lar attention is drawn to the fact that with this miter 


changeable and it is made in only one size, weighing but 
2 pounds. 


Rangeley Oil Silk Line. 


Clark, Horrocks & Co., Utica, N. Y., are putting on 
the market oil silk fish lines wound upon improved 
cards, as shown in the accompanying cut. The card is 
of heavy pasteboard with notches cut out along both 
edges. Each line contains 30 feet, and 1 dozen of these 
are wound on a card, connected with each other at the 
back, making a continuous line of 360 feet. The card 
s perforated, part way through, between each line, 
which permits as many feet of line to be sold as desired 
by the customer, and the card to be neatly broken off. 
The line 1s referred to as filling the want for a good silk 
line that can be retailed at the popular price of 10 cents. 


— —_— 


The Pike Mower Knife and Tool Grinder. 


The accompanying cut represents a mower knife and 
tool grinder offered by the Pike Mfg. Company, like 





The Pike Mowe r Knife and Tool Gronder 


Station, N. H. The main frame of the grinder is arched 
at the top and ribbed together at the base, and is re- 
ferred to by the makers as being strong in construction, 
preventing the machine getting out of true by the warp- 
ing of the base board. It is pointed out that the knife 
holder is strong and simple in operation, handling any 
knife now in use; aiso that the grinder preserves the 
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original bevel of mower knives, giving a sharp, perfect- 
ly true edge from heel to toe. The emery wheel can be 
shifted from the oscillating movement to the stationary, 
or vice versa, instantly by lowering or raising a lever. 
It is claimed that the machine grinds fast and runs 
easily, grinding a set of mower knives in ten minutes, 
and that the emery wheel cannot heat the knife and 
draw the temper. The grinder is alluded to as having 
comparatively few parts. The emery wheels, it is re- 
marked, are of the bighest quality and they can be 
quickly changed for eitber sickle or tool grinding. When 
set up the grinder is 15 inches long, 12 inches wide and 
10 inches high, and weighs, packed, 25 pounds. 


————EOO—EE 


Indestructible Posts. 


The Inland Steel Company, Marquette Building, Chi- 
eago, manufacturers of steel bars and other shapes, at 
Chicago Heights, Ill., have added the manufacture of a 
full line of steel posts. Illustrations are herewith given 
of these posts showing their method of construction and 
some of the uses to which they are put. The complete 
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Fig. 1.—Jndestruchible Posis, 


post, as regularly made, consists of a base of burned and 
vitrified fire clay of great toughness, glazed so that it 
cannot be affected by moisture and frost, with an up- 
right of high carbon angle steel of proper hight and 
strength. The upright is punched with any desired num- 
ber of holes to receive the ordinary fence staple which 
holds the wire on the outside and clinches on the inside. 
The steel upright is set rigidly and permanently in the 
center of the base with Portland cement and is coated 
with asphaltum preservative paint. The materials used 
in the construction of these posts, it is remarked, are 
by their nature indestructible. Contact with water or 
earth will not destroy nor injure the clay base, it is 
stated, also that fire or frost will not affect it. The ex- 
posed part of the steel upright sets above the ground 
and, it is claimed, will not rot, burn, or rust. Fig. 1 is 
an illustration of the standard line fence post with a base 
30 inches high and an upright 52 inches high above the 
base. The sectional views above and below the post 
show the shapes of the angle steel and of the clay base. 
Fig. 2 illustrates a standard end fence post which has a 
bottom plate 14 x 14 inches, and makes a very rigid post. 


Fig. 3 is an illustration of the adaptation of these posts 
to the construction of grape arbors and other similar 
uses. The company also manufacture these posts in 
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ornamental forms for lawns, parks, &c., hitching posts, 
street corner posts with signs bearing the names of 
the streets if wanted, and railroad posts with signs to 
‘arry such names or designations as may be desired. It 





























2.—Standard End Fence Post. 








is stated that the posts are so low in price that they wil? 
compete with wooden posts, to which they are prefera- 
ble by reason of their indestructibility. The company’s: 
capacity for production is referred to by them as prac- 
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Fig. 3.—Adaptation of Posts tc Grape Arbor. 


tically unlimited. Catalogues and price lists have been 
issued by the company, which will be furnished on @ppli- 
cation. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED DECEMBER 3, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer,are printed in Italics, and the prices named represent those 
current in the market as obtainable by the fair retail Hard- 


ware trade, whether from manufacturers or jobbers. 


They 


apply to such quantities of goods as are usually purchased by 
retail merchants. Very small orders and broken packages of 
ten command higher prices, while lower prices are frequently 


given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for their correctness. 


They usually represent 


the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the re @. 
price of t 


Thus 83144@83\4 &10% signifies that the | 
e goods in question ranges from 331¢ per cent. dis- 


count to 8314 and 10 per cent. discount. 


1900. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the marxet there ie 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whoee 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also Tam 
Tron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 3, 1900), which givesa 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves aS @ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.— 


Lists ’’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested te 
| Suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
| quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Haré- 


ware Merchants. 





Pssnece Blind—- 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00. -~-BS14@38148 105 
OS RRR (hs aaa 10% 


Window r Stop— 


Ives’ Patent......... 
Taplia’s Perfection. . 
Ammunition—See ‘Caps, ‘Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
orcas tt £4 
Eagle Anvils..........-.+0+. BD 7T4@TME 
Hay-Budden, Wrought..........- 435 t 
| ap brand, Wrought. - Ogee ¢ 
8am Rb 7: 
Beara: Geeutie asc ws Save 
Buel Pat. Fenton roug ) 
Vulean Wrought -¥D 8@8\49 





Imported— 

Armi "s Mouse Hole......... -84@e'4e 
Peter Wright’s. ....cc.ccccesccccece B'e@owe 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00..... eceeeece ~-204% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 

Appie, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull & Hoyt vo.: 
Lots of I duz..... allie wnastedidnean tied 25% 
Smal.er Lots........ evecenedeceesss ces 20% 


Lots of 3 doz..... 
Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur.. ..... -70@70k5g 
Boring Machine Augers........ 
60k 108 10@ 70458 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist...........60@.. 
Jennings’ Pattern: 
Auger Bits.... .... sasvee es 60@..% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bit: 
40816@408108 105 
poustper Pat. Ana Bits Sapna daeseconus 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co 
No. luext. lip. R. Jennings "List. ...40% 
0. 30. HK. Jennings’ List........... 5 
Russell OI a one 54k ans 420 Oe 
L’Hommedieu FBitsiBELOGISE108 54 
Pugn’s Black............... Cecerccccces 20% 
Pugh’s gonmsnge Pattern........ nee 
Snell's A rr 00 cccces see OOS 
Snvil’s Bel ‘Hangers’ ~~ Lapensabuesees sos 
Snell’s Car Bita, 12-in. twist........... 


POORER HERR ee Sere eteseneeere 


Bit Stock Drills— 
Standard List...... posedhen 65B5@70% 


Expansive Bits— a 
Clark’s small, $15; large. $26 .....50&10¢ 
Lavigne’s oor Ne Hest es No. 1, # 
"s Pat pee 

Gimlet Pigg — 
oun ae Cut..gro. $2.00@2.75 
German Pa 0. $3.25 00 
Double Cut, makers’ i ihes: _— 





5685 @50& 10% 
Holiow Augers— 
Ls eaihamas Nehbnndaieetamaiites on 10¢ 
s Maa, vow. 15.55 
OW BAUME, cecdsceccce secesceccced 10% 
Universal............ sipapewnihidgendeads 208 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
adiiiddis sheadoowséebaccenns waneaoee 7 < 
E. Jennings & Co.: nes 
L’Hommedieu’s ..... corcces comme BRASS 
MT ncehinenieted vthehednbenetucies 


Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 
Bred Avis: 


frond gre, 3. ae. 10 
Unhandled, heat se ro. Baie |S 


“Bahandted, Patent. - 31@3hc 
nhandled, ” Mhoulderedar. 

scratch 4 yi gro0.6&@70c 

Hand'ed, Seco ee , sseason| 


Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Scta,.Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 


nageneneqnnees 





peso 


Cheap, Handled Azes...... 5.50@5.75 
Beve ed, add 25c doz. one 


Axle uae tes Grease, Arle. 


xle Iron or Steel. | 
Nn Loose Collar........444c | ey 
Concord. Solid Collar.......°°5 c| 2 
No. 1 Common.. S@3%e \3 
No. 1's Com. New Style.. ‘3i4@4 cls 
No. 2, Solid Collar Panes HOM C' = 
NOS. 7,811 $0 Us ++ +4404. ..75810% | 3 
BED Bicesesias ss 4 = 
No6. 19 to 28......... 00. 75@754@10% ) ¥ 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not purines. 
. 5C 
Common and Concord, turned. .lb. ('c 
Half Patent.. 


TTT ETT TS Sbecccecese . IC 
Baian = _ Sash— 
Caldwell nces— ceecce cooccceceDOS 
Puilman’s ... bc. walentanapaesered 60% 
Spring— 
Spring Balances ........ -50@50£10% 


Chatillun’s Light Spg. Balauces... 40&10% 
stilion Straight Balances........... 40% 
atillon Circu ar nee renee eeccen 50% 

Chatilloa’s Large D.a 

PD snvcandsdatdvereiced-ccs svsee 


Berd Wirp see Wire, Barb. 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 1b., per Ib.. 


S@14c 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '8£.30& 108 
GI EN. De ccccececccoccnsoccceest 4 
| 40% 
woatere~ 
tandard 
%| So: 5 Steal’ Handle Dover.#® gro. $6.50 
No. 10 Cast Handle D »ver..# gro. 88.00 ! 
No. 10 Strel Handle Dover. # gro $38 00 | 
No. 15 Extra Heavy Steel Handle, 
# gro. $15.00 
Pe. boas Oc cveeccesoeseccoes $iv.00 
Tap siin atte r 
o. 50 Small ‘Family SEED s.cccnteves 
No. 100 Regular Family size., 
No. 102 Regular Family size ‘inned See 
No. 150 Large "amily size........ 15.0u 
No. 154 Large Family size, _—s ¥e0 
17. 
Lyon’s, Standard sizs,..... «-- ¥ doz. $1.75 
onder (S. 8. & Co.)......0++ # gro. $7.50 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.70@70&10% 





C. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .60&10¢ 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand.......... 3314% 
Blackemiths— 

Inch.. 30 32 3 


33 10 
wae’. $3.70 3.95 4 55 510 5. 70 6.55 


a Length: 
Each.$h25 b.85 5 0 5.95 6.80 7.95 
Molders— 

Inch.. 9 10 11 128 hh 1 

Doz. ..$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 1, .50 
wane 

Inch... 1o 12 | 

Doz.. "$8.75 85 6-50 6.00 5.25 6.75 

Cow— 

ssencee es RS@ TER IOS 


Ext 


Net Prices. 


EE pe 45% 
Barton ome 
home, B. Fake wens 2: OSM 10% 
Lever and ae A 10202108104 
Hand Bells, penne. wo 

White Metal.. 
Nickel Plated.. 


x 








Swiss . 
Stiver Chime. * S456: 
aa peguaneous— 


Wiimot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Cs Raabe 
Belting— Rubber— 

Commom Standard........75 

StANdArd 0. e0-vee-seveee? 


Extra 
High Grade... 6 


754108 


‘eee* 


dy her OP 10@50e8 108-5% 
jpametens Stitched, tmperial.........45¢ 


Boston 
Boston....... 
WERGRER. coc cccccccccccescccccccccces 


“ Leather— 











Best Quality..........c0.20000-$6.25 Eatra Heavy, Short Lap. . OP 10@60% 


Reqular Short Lap 60@10@60@ 10854 
Standard .......... 608: 108 10@70£5% 
Light Standard............ 70 @70ak 10% 
Cotton— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
I ices oe ewan 608104 
Durable Brand Of 


Bench Stops ~SeeStops. Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
| 


Geeen River Tire Benders and Upees: - 
COO Se ce cesrcceseeeseceessseseesesese \ 
Stoddard’ 3 Lightning Tire Upsetters... 
| 40@50% 
Bicycle Goods— 
John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list: 
Cha'n.. 
Parts... 
Spokes... 
Tubes...... saimaeeuanaaemaiadee aewnens 60% 
Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 
Bit Holders—see Holders. 
Blind Adjustere—see Ad- 
justers, Blind. 
Blind Fasteners -—See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 


Blind Staples—sSee Staples, 








Blind. 

Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... 70@ 70d 10% 
Cleveland pues 

| Eddy’s steel. 


| Hartz Steel...... 
Ford’s Star Brand Seif Lubricating .. 
60. 





0&10% 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand.. 


50&1 0s 





Wire Goods Co............. 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pa . 





Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, sw with Handle: 
Inch 134 


saveee l'¢ 9 
Per duz.. $3. ‘0 450 = 6.00 6.88 
ME statnenes atone a4 2% 
POP BIAB ccc sccccesss $7.50 


10.98 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; Ne, 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each...... 25 38B 


‘Sates Machines—sS¢es Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


Boxes Mitre— — 


C. E. Jennings & cocccccees AD 
Seavey’s, per doz., $30....... ohadenenedel 
Braces— 
Hore. -Most Braces are sold at net 
pric 


Common Ball, sna ft. Hs +4 
Barber’s sees “‘ 

Fray’s Genu ne Spo he erccgee 

i No. 70 to 120, st % its, wr 


Oe eee ee PEEPS UC SSOeSOOOT Tet) eeees 


C, BE. Jennings & Co... .c.ccccccoccse 

P.,S. & W. Co., Peck’ ‘3 PatentSoalo@eee 
Brackets— 

Wrowoht Steel.......... 708 10@ 7668 


Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 






EE CONS ccnnnesencnacénctonsccouan oOn 
Broken cases. ° 75108. 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel......... . Baw 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets. . -- hep 


Bright Wire Goods—See 


Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 
-- L0@70R LOB 


gro. $34.0@ 
Bull mtege- See Rings, Bult. 


Butt 
Wrought list a 








A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hardware : 


i 


| cami Patent Automatic Lock and 16.258 10@350-bg 
Jual OT EEE EE LIE EE 30% | Cast Brass, Tiebout’s...........0.seees 50S 
well’s Novelty, ES ae 50% ast iron— 
‘See also Machines, Hoisting. Fast Joint, Broad...... aded 4 
Boards, Stove— Fast Joint, Narrow.. ....... Br ae 
Zinc, Crystal, &c.... . 50k 10% oo, often sell the f 
‘ : 
Boits— Loose Joint....... esses oeB 70% 
Carriage, Machine &c.—| Loose Pin..........c0se0. 6 t5@ 708 
Common, list Jan. 30, °95..708244@..% | Mayer's Hinges. +++. 66742 5Q 708 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list On3 7, "Sh. . Parliament Butts...... £5Q708 
75@ 75 10% Wrought Steet” 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, '99... ee 
80@S0¢ 108 Table and Back Flaps. 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 30, °95. hat Narrow and Broad..... 
0€ 1082'4@..4| Inside Blind...... coveee pt EQIERED 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99. WE 0L2.@ EMOOE PUR s ceccccccencees 
Nore—The rapid advances in —_ Loose Pin, Bali and.. 
Sacturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut Steeple Tip 
prices freely. Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside Blind 
Door and Shutter— MN cin owdead nant 502 10@ 50k 105% 
Cadi, Iron Barrel, Round Brass ages, Bire- 
FRERcccces 3 4 5 6 s Herds 
Per doz. " $0.33 ite, AS 57) 0 3 "73000, 1100 eee 
Cast Iron Spring Foo 200, 300, B06 and 060 series... 40 
Inch... A Aaa a 8 1 Hendryx Bronze: on series..... 40% 
a ae 00 1.25 1.75 SOTIOS. . 00 scccccccccccce 4041 
Caat Iron Chain, Flat, , Javanned: Hendry x Enameled.. 4 lon 
Inch. Sie 10 aj|pore—see Compasses, 
Per dot...:.:..: fr 20 1.50 Iks. Toe and Heel— 
Cast. Iron Shutter, ass Knobs: Blunt 1 prong.........per lb, 33% 
* Sees niente ba 8 19 | Sharp, 1 prong per lb, ‘3 
Por dos)2207°°: 90 1.15) etktnw Sharp coc yy ¥ 
Wrought Barrel ras k Knob: sg [Can Openers—See . Open a 
geet Wee. BO te 123} Cans, Milk~ . 10 
Wrownt Begrrel = BOG ELIE Ilinols Pattern. a7 75 2.10 2 2% i : 
rrought Flush. B. K..5o@ 1060106 | ane etern..- ---- 240 £66 9.50 b—— ~S 
Wrought Shutter. . .L0&10€ 10@6085% 20 30 46 es. 
Wrought Square Neck......50@50410% | New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 S40 each. 
Wrought Sunk............ 50@50e 10% “oO *Ol wg 50 2.55 21@ each. 
Ives’ Patent Door..................... Can 
tove and Plow— ealveok eerie, Tent, | ® don 
=| sstnnsnanenes sete nees @ | puttalo Famity 0.1 Cans: $1.606$1.7a 
is Tire— oe $45.00 60. 00. 308 sre 
OD dds « canadededés aa = 'wogea. 
American Screw Com — Caps—Perciission~ - 
ane, Phila... list Oct. 16, ’ vee og oTOR + go Sy Re a 
hila., list Oct, 18, Rane eae ii: ildnecpsdecncnennnll 
yes State, list Dec. 28, ’99......... "6 F.L M 
Fra klin Moore Go.: Be Levies ssonstveessne DOP MS lee 
orwa a . ATES ECR Cee eee eee 
> Phi list Oct, 16, 1s, we deena: Be Musket...... ceececeess DOP 
Eelipse. list 4 haem : a Primers— 
‘ort ter Bolt & ag Company | Berdan Primers, $1.00............. 69% 
pire, _ __iaseen ge vo conan | 3. it Sturtevant SAeRa) 
Norway Phila , list ¢ Oct. 84.020... Ki All other primers... ve. L6G 328 


N 


SS OS 


no ee eee 
eneree “as 


—s 


oe SE ee 


i 
i 


mee ee ems 


ate me 


eS ee ei ee 


co poem 








¢ 


ee 


es 


Carpet 8 Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 
i = 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd... ..$1.90 | 
BB Caps, Round Ball... $1. 12@1.18 
nk Cartridges: 
5B OC. T., 5 50..coos ecseccccees 10.05% 
$8 C. F., $7 09...2- ee 105% 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50........ 10k 5% 
S3 onl. Bim, 23.76.....corcscees 10&5% 
Central Fire —..... cc. vee eeee nen eed 25% 
Pistol and Rifle.. ey ts 2 
Primed Sells and Bull “pee 155% | 
Rim Fire Sporting..........0+0+++-50% 
Rim Fire, Military........0+0-. 15&5% | 
yea one To@ 70-10% 
isbonennare see T5@75ESS | 
Philadelphia _ +0. 2d@ZéE 758108 | 





Anti-Friction... - 
artin’s Patent (Phoenix). .........+ 


‘ayson’ *s Anti-friction Furniture, ie 104 
son’s Anti-Friction Truck., ..70&10% 





dara Ball Rearing. ..........+0++++ 45% | 
80s | 


Tucker’s Patent, low list........+00+.. 
Cattie Leadsrs— 
See Leaders, Ca‘tle. 
armerieun Coil. Full Casks: 
3-46 4 5-16 % 7-16 le 
7.95 6.385 14.85 $8.50 $8.35 3.25 
oy %4 % to 14% inch. 
$.10 3.05 8.00 cents per lb. 
Leas than Cask lots add 40c per 109lbs, 
an Coil, list July 24,°97.60 £108 10% 
an Halter Chain, list July 24, 
), rea ee 604108 108 | 
am, Western Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-8, Straight, with ring. ..$26. - 
6}—6-2, Straight. with ring. . $27 
6%—8-2. Straight, with ring.. $31. 00 | 
“5 10-2, Straigh.. with ring ..#35.00 ' 
pair for Hooks. 


9-16 
3.15 





Fotet 
Straight Link. 
3 on and Fancy Cc aie. 
st Ap ,, Ree if 10 @60% 
Jack Chain, list July io, 98: 
—. ah seenenee eaned -60@ "0k 10% 
cconvece ccccsccceces..O0@ — 
Safety Chain..... ovesennes 20@ 708 10% 
go. Pump Oh cnéecb lb L4@hL%c | 
vert Sad. Works 
Breast. mites mang and Rein Chains. .50% 
Covert Mfg. ( 
SEED ...oncescsnedscosessenceeqneusl 85&26 
OS cocccocneceeee . 
ot nee pigeeenesaebbesssen-Shenenn 85&2% 
BOR. cccecee se seces eccccccccee S5&24 
Oneida Commun ty 
Eureka Coil and Tralter.. ..-AS0@W5* 
Niagara Colland Halters. .60@b0&5" 
Niagara Cow Ties......45&5@45& 1 0&5« 
Am, Ooil and Halters... --50&10&5@608 


Am. Cow Ties.. 


85&5@40&5% 
Wire Goods Co.: 





NS rrr tree % 
Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain........ 45% 
Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
mters’, Blue.......0..06 gro. Lic 
Ne See gro. 402 
Carpenters’, White........,.g70. 35c 
Bee also Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 
eiatay’s. ... .. cccececessccsee.cecces 40&10% 
—- PTTTITTTTt tt oscccensee nen 
sKbshhee anasuengen -.eee COGOURLOS 
Chests, Tool— 


ens’ Chests, with Tools... 308 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc, Chests 
OS Sea 

Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ Chests, 


erican Tool Chest Co. 
ys’ Chests, with Toois bpese Orseceses 55x 
ouths’ Chests, with Tools. 40% | 





Ches 
Chis 
Socket Framing and Siemer 
Standard List......0.++..- 02 10@. .% 
Bk BLOG. ...cccccescccesccccesces coe 
SE DOE cbnnccnscsgnens. ssanabouce 304 
<. — eames & Co. Socket Firmer 
Mt 


Le L 3 White... 
ange 

Tanged Firmers........ 
BED. cosvecesses 


‘Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 14@16c 
Cold Chisels, fair ——Ndeees ae 12c 


Cold meee ordinary basedwe 1b. 8 
Chucks” 

) Poseett ~-r 
Combination Lathe C hucks......... 40% 


Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. . 
Dra Cauoks, ad MoOdel......0.00..23 
Lathe ( — au oe 

I ved Planer Chucks... ea 
ret Lathe ee evecceees 











U 
Face Plate Jaws.. 
Standard Tool Co. 





Improved T Drill Chuck.. eocececcccs 458 
Wnion Mfg. Co.: 
Gomheneion ccccescccees cece oe 
Car Drill  ..cnnsecevevee eee eect 
——~ poseceonecen oe 
Tadependent..... se... cee ° 
Union Drill «000s eves ccceeceeee: cocceeeTOm 


WEBRL. «<0. 0000 cece rogrqoceccoes SO 
Sco Piate Saws... seececeesecess SOS 


aemP: ——. scéponeen 20@2&54 
at ustable, Stearns’. eccvccce 8046 


Besty. 
iecmeare, 4, "Stice Drop Forge & ont 


Co.. p 
Saw Clamps, ‘see Vises, Saw Files. 


! 
2¢per pair higher than 






THE IRON AGE 











January 3, 1901 





| % 
Enterprise rw 236 -y Satis 
Star Slegn ore, Walk # doz. $4.00 net | Nos........ 5 10 ig, 2 4 
| St or Shank. "All Steel. ...® dos. $3.75 net h...... $2 $3 ($2.5 &: 
| w: & U. Sanuk, All -crel, 7g 1a. # doz., | Dixon's, # doZ............02+2 .s00. WBE 
$3.35; 6 in.. $5.40; 856 1u., $3.90. NO8--514:00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
pgleavers, Butchers’— Home No. 1, dos. $22.79... 508104 
| New Haven Kdge Tool Co.’ SS aed se Giant, © ees. --s sia” aman 
Bere EE a Seg aS 10K | cor SMO $48.00 $44.00 $78.00. $68.00 
Sew "as Sambes 104 Nos see eeeeeeeeee sees seen nces een 
|I eh J. WIC... ...cecsececcereceee 10 ROS B -cerseceerseevens 


Ts 
00 $2.50 
ot eens 0% 





8. 
miles Challenge, # doz.. 


| Chi UB POR su mam none, | 





Sew 1 

Hanily Toilet....... z $7.20 "22.00 $30.00 $40.00 

Mascotte Toilet ............ “% Son. $3.40 | New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. $24.00. 
Monitor Tollet.........+++ # doz. $¥.00 SBU4R5 
‘onan i “geass # doz. $10.00 Woodruff's, EE DS. 08 

li xle— ev ebitbesvebcteenssoeda 100 15 
Pe gp Superior \ end $15.00 $18.00 
a" x + og | Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, ® doz. 
SS 70 H $60.00 
Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch. 70@7) i 10% | Enterprise Beef Shavers..:... -25@30% 

ee Netting, Wire w and Kraut— 


—See Wire, &c. 











Cock Bras Slaw, Corn Grater, ‘ke  aahienend ebiall 40% 
ie ny list (@ obe, Kerosene, Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26 x8. edeee 55% 
Lever Bibbs, Racking, &c.). Kraut Catters $6 « 12,40 x 12...... 40% 

’ 70k5@ 704 10% Tyeker & Dorey Mfg. Co.: 

i EE ee 
offee Milis—See Mills. Cofee.| Ser inners Knite: Wee. “aisea0 
ollars Dog— Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr....822@$36 

| Embcesch Oilt Popeastevenstti stS0a 108 Tobacco— 
mbossed,Gilt,Popes evens 8 

Leather Pope & Stevens’ list... 40% oe, CORP. oe doz, $4. 2581-50 
Compasses Dividers, &c. | National, ¥ dos. $81.00..." "408 
| Ordinary Goods... +++ 2 -70810@?: 5% | Sargent’s, ® doz. $24.00.......... 45&10% 
a ll Hdw. & Tool Co.: inh Washer— 
Jividers eton’s, # doz. $16. wat jeensaanens 
Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside. a bd $ .50&10&10¢ 
| ere poe Ovid a itera ncaneaell *"® doz. $4.75 
alipers, Inside or Outside. 
Calipers, Wing iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
; . Compasses........... 


J. Stevens A. & T 


“ Dalbey Post Hole Auger..ver doz $10.00 
Conductor "Pipe, Sabon 


Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Au .40% 
lwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger 





nize Oz. "$8.00 

Factory Shipments to Jobbers: Kohler's Universal. . | doz, 314,00 

Carload, L. Cc. L Kohler’s Little Giant doz. $15.90 

Territory. Loose. Nested. Kohler’s Hercules... # doz. $12.00 

Eastern.... 75108 75R5S Kohler’s Invincible. # doz. $10 00 

Central.... 75&7%4« 75B234% Koh'er’s Rival....... -8 doz. .00 

Southern.. 75@6% 75% Kohler’s Pioneer.......... .® doz. .00 

S. Western. 75s 708 1082'4% ee -Break Post Hole Diggers, % doz, 

Terms. O26 forcash. |. | aeeeenn Bae eel anes f 

j See also Eave Trough and Elbows Guecen, F os. G34.00. .......0.00- 000 25% 
Coolers Water— Dividers—See Compasses. 

N , Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog 


| LabradGr $11.50 $14. 00 $17. ‘50 $20. 00 Door Checks— 
S ga 


$24. bo See Checks, Door. 
Nos .. 3 4 6 8 = 
feeland. . $23.00 $25.00 $39.00 $87.50 Door Springs 


10 14 gal. 
$57.00 $72.00 
| Coopers’ Tools— 
See Jvols, Coopers’, 


See Springs, Door. 


Drawers, Money— 
Taskers Pat. Alarm Till No.1 


ord— Sash— ae 
Braided, Drab..--......... ss og tbe 86 Drawing Knives” 
raided. ite, Common, 1b17%@ 18c 
Cable !aid Italian. Ib. 4. 18e: B. i6e Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common India...........lb 9 @9%e Common Blacksmiths e1si@s! 
Cotton Sash Cord, ) » é $1.75 
Patent oa Toisted... L: 46 @iSe Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.. . each 


Bench Drills, Stearns’ 


Cable Laid Pussia....... ™ 124 @l14c 












India Hemp, Braided... lb tip tee | Bench Drills. Stearns’..........., ...... 0% 
India Hemp............. “D. 10g ic | Breast: Millers Falls, each $8.06 Bom LOE 
Patent India....... 1b.1 0@12c | Goodell Automatic Drills. ddaeesonlog 

| Pearl Braided. cotton ¥ BD 17@18¢ | Johnson’ odmteme ic Dritis Nos, 2 ent 

| Massachusetts, White ... -. BD z2e) 3 
Massachusetts. D ab. Sm 26 
Eddystone Braided Cotton é ee 4 m 1h¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....® B 18¢ 
Grown. Bolla i Braided White... m 18¢ het. Whitney’s, P “4 

wn, 5.) Ratchet. y’s, P.S a, | w. 10% 
Braided, Giant, White.......... # DB 17¢| Whitney’ s Hand ‘rill No, 3 3, $id. 00: 
PGabie Laid Italian..... Ra oe 16¢ a te - ~ aes 

Cable Laid Russian....... phoned 14¢ Twist Drilis— 

Cable Laid India........77°.7"°7"""" :..12¢ | Standard List......... .6O@5Q65a5% 
pheonix, White.cccc. cee] Orlll, Bits or Bit Stock 

: a Drilis—See Augers and Bits. 
3 B2: | Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
White Gotéen, Spat baogs| CripPing Pans— 
or la haa one. ” ‘es See Pans, —. 
A ty, Dra ee. 
Bae White 8 é ~e Drivers, 


oe 
Seem. $6; 4in., $7.90 4-in., $¥..404 
Buc 








—— Bros’ Screw Driver Bits...... Phy 4 

a re, "pista hampion seesesseces Oreecce seovesses 402105 
Douglass Mfg. Co..... 20@20&1 

Braided or Twisted, Fray's Hol. Hdie Sets, No. 8. $12.00 bos | P! 
Co 7 n'K nives Gay 8D ye Rosemet puvcasesnesebhiul 

G s Automati 

orn Kn ives and Cutters “en S08 10810@5081 0810854 
ayhew’s Bla~ SR 

Corn, Planters Mayhew’: Monarot sige tigress ABRIOS 
w species ee 

Crackers, Nut— ct . - 

Little Giant.......... steacaeuntl ® ger. $24.00 Nest, 50, 35 and OB...cocccced 50£10&104 

Cradies— Nos. 20 and 40...... weve 68 10% 

GTGIN......+00000-seeeeeessseeeeees50% | Screw Driver Bits... dos. 50@70¢ 





“Wo. €4-V R. & L. Co 


weir 7 i Ora Ons, gross.5%@éc Varnished Handles. cooneiRI 08 





‘ , 100 5.00 at factory. Rt jee -ooeenentenensescooss. oot oeeel ate 
o>. Stew f Nos. 65 to 68...... 
etal Workers 4 - $2.50) ili cae 
Soapstone Pencils, roun ~~, 3 Nos. 25. 85 and 45 
ual Sseee $1. 
Rolling Mill Grayons... € .b0 Eave Trough, ‘Galvanized 
Rallroa Crayons "(Gam ~, 7 be 5 ee apn wo es 
3) 
See also Easter eocces sod loeen S08 10% 
conanenis Pails—See Pails, Rosters see0eSOkIOESS 808724 
Southern..... 801 8085 
Crooks, Bhephergs._ S’Western,.. aoctus bug" 
Fort M eereces ior $6.80 .00 Terms a 
Fort soon 1 Light...... Ba OZ. See also Conductor Pipe. 
Uitlva 4 
Eero wae. 910.00 Ess Beaters—See Beaters, Egg 


ov tters— Mo ce a cs 1 


Hale’s..Nos. 11¢@ rt 7 @ 112 18 & 118 
Per doz .. ae 13 20 18.00 


eer T I Serr Ise ee er eri ett ett 


Egg Openers— 
Ses Openers. Eg7. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Fact ory sh.p nents to jobbers. 
4 OF E Tr kiah 608 108.5% 
e ue oe 
awe to 46 $y to1s0 Flour 
Kegs....... we hte 


5c 8 e¢ 
2.25 3.00 $100 « $150 4g Kegs ....1b. 434e Sue 6068 Ce 








o. “OL.75 


No. 2,$15 No. 3, $14; No Ps $18. | 


ths ° 
"sScrew older a Driver, ® doz. 











14 Kegs ....Up. 5 c 5e Stee 
io. ~ cans, lv 

Ca8é..... 6¢ 6uC L.¢@ 
10-lb. cans, less 

than 10.....10 ¢€ we 8c 


Enameled and Tinned 
Ware—sSeec Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


asteners, Blind— 


ZimmerMan’s ..... .0.-4 sevese--- 5OKLOS 
Faucets— 

Cork Lined... ....0.0 70B5@ 70k 10858 

Metallic Key, Leather Lined..... 

70@7 70d ios 

Ne CRB iinn00ks: dincccte’ « 

wtp te 50@50k5% 
West's Lock,O nand at pageen es 

John Sommer’s Peerless T in Key.... He 


John Sommer’s Boss Tin K i 60 nee Rail 
John Sommer’s Victor Meta ey. poise 
John Sommer’s Duplex very Reg a 
John Sommer’s Diamond I BOK. e005 40% 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork L oy 508 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


50810: 
John Sommer’s Common Cork Lined. to% 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined..60¢ 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined..... 56 
Sy Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. ... 


@60&5 
— Metal Plug new list...... 0&5 
Loc , 


40@4 
kport, Metal 64 reduced list.60&54 
McKenna, Brass 


Burglar Proof, N. P............ sessed 35% 
Improved, 34 J 4 inch 85% 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise * doz. $36.00..... ...... 408 
Lane’s, ® doz. $36.00...... .... ootits 
National Measuring, ® doz. $86. 408 
Felloe Plates— 
Plates, Felloe. 
Fllce-Deneuto— 
List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. 70@75¢ 
Good Brands...... 16 @I5 och 108 
Fair Brands... 80@S0k 10% 
Second Quality: : ieaewnen 808 10@80k25% 
Imported— 
od Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 
$5 





eee were 


Fixt r ri _ 
vey atures, Crindstone 


Inch.... 15 17 19 21 24 
Per doz.$2.90 $10 3.30 3.80 4.60 
Stowell’s Giant Grind stone Hanger.. 


Stowell’s Grindstoze F.xtures..... + 08.00 
Pn Ende Plate Poccecesabesoconses 0108 
| ng | Hardware Go edoveces Ok ioniog 
Fluting i Machines— 
Fodd , on Fluting. 
er usezere— 
Soe Squeszete FM Fodder. 


Fo Saar “ 
Sept. J, 1900, list. 
Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 


Ee iaaised 70868 
Hay, 8 tine... rcccccces 3s 
Hay, 4 ho naseanembieeinwipsann 
Hay, |, tine, Header and "Barle 

Forks. 13 to 16 inches,........ 
Manure, BGEAE 0000 cecccsccs +++. 708 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine............7 
Spading...........ceees etecees 15% 

lowa Dig-Ezy wae. occccccccccccoseces 654 

ST Moh cicuoneeneseséuanatad 

Victor, MAMUPO. 2... .-cccccccccccvecec- 

Victor, Header... .ce-seosssevecscess 604304 
ion, Hay.. 





Acme Hay... eceecececccs Seve» OORBORT < 
Acme MANUTC.......ccccceeecceeeses 0&2 
Dakota Header...........e0+++. 102464 
geckeen Steel Barley. coves 10& 
W. & C. Favo ig Wood ‘Faiiey 4 tine, 

ry vn ad $5 my Li ne, 

—See S 
Seneie-. 
Saw— 
Red, Polished and Varnished. .doz, 
$1.152$1.30 

WEE. 2c sccccccoccccccsces z. 75@80e 


Screens and Frames— 
See 


veeusere, ice Cream— 
Qts. .: 2 5" ee 
Best. $10 160 1.85 230 $8.00 $.90 
Good $125 1.35 1.70 2.05 2.65 3.50 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 180 1.75 2.30 %.90 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


eo 

Fus Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp Fuse ....00+0++0000 0082.60 
Cotton | ath en - 2.90 a 
Single Taped Fuse..... cooeeh c 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.20 
Triple Taped Fuse..........5.00} ~ 


G ates, Molassesand Olil— 
QOWREAN ......cccccecceed 80&10@808 104108 


Martin he OL ee 
arkingh Mortise, de. sic 


bi 10a 10g 
Barrett’s Comb. Rollo * Gauge Tee 
Oz. $6. er 25 
Stanley ben : ad cove Butt a'Baboe os 
Wire, Morse’s............ eee. cdcecees ase 
Wire P.,S. & W.Co.......... - 10410854 





wean" = 
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= _ Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind ‘ = 
Saas ghia 08 0008 81.30. ener. SORIDS | Cont and Hat ead Hag t8e 
Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.75 | Barn Door, New Pattern, Round rar Hinges— Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.....45&10¢ 
ike, Meta, Assorted gro. $3.00@3.50 Groove, Regular: Clark's or oad s—Doz, sets: | Goat and Hat, Wrightsville . 65106 
ail, Wood Handled, er MERecccose  & | Es ixuaehe wukane euxs 1 3 | Harness, Reading List.......” 70&10@75< 
0. $4. 00Gp4.25 Doz........$0.85 1.30 10 1.95 $45 | Hinges with Latches. $1.90 on 3.35 ire— 
Spike, Wood Handled? “Assorte Barn Door, New England Pattern, Hinges only.......... 1.30 1.90 2:99 Belt....+++0.... ETS ee Oe 80% 
gro. $5 00@5.25 — Back, Round Groove, Reg- Latches —— seeeess. 0.65 0.65 0.95 oy and Hat: 
War: New Englan 10 Cave ny 6a neeed setitmbiiidnenndion 
a 3 With parma ” 258 ' Get —— coves es ésnes “ibe TOE 
Class, AmericanWindow | jivte---ssrr-~ of 1.L5 1908 56 3. ‘0 Without Latch’ ."""Gon baler > Wire Coat and tai: rocneeey v2 DOR1ORSS 
Jobbers’ List, Sept. 1, 1900. ChneeS Spring Butt Co.s 95¢ Reversible Self-Closing: | A Beer cree esss sees seer ORLORSS 
Small lots from store: | FFfiction,......... Coe eeeereeeeeeees ! With Latch a doz. 1.8 cow eee DOKLORDS 
Single Strength, all sizes... 852258 See tn | Wéshout Latch." 7 ae thre 0 | a y Brace, ‘Chief and Gzar..7"” 50&1085% 
Double Strength, all sizes 8525458 | onisholm & Wore ita. | Western: | Bright Wire GoodsSee Wire" 
10% to be added on all first quality, | “ Baggage Car Door --50%) | With Latch. ..doz, $1.40@1.75 | 
doth Single and Double. Elevator : wi ithout Latch. -" doz. $0.95@ 1.90 Pp Wrought Iron— 
Glue—Liquid, Fish— Coleman Hardware Mfg. Go.: rightsvi le H’dware Co. ox, Gin, =f doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.7 


List A, Bottles or Cans, with Ft pe 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., gts. oF 7 


4 ist C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ... ees tr? 
Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Crease, Axlie— 


Common Grode,....... $5.00@6.00 

Dixon’s gvermeies. : .- - 1 balla ca ea. ase 
i Everlast n bxs. 

oe ae $1.30; 2D $2. 00 

Snow Flake: 


1 cans..per doz. 2 qt., $3.20; 
r 1 came per doa. $6.00; ‘Peal: (3 
316.00; 5 gal. $24.00 


Crindstone Fixtures— 
See Fixtures, Grindstone. 


Guards, Snow— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
eve one eel ¥ 10. ng 


«+ +-$9.00 
Copper # 1000................... .$18,00 
Gun Powder—See Powder. 


H ack Saws—Sce Saws. 
Hafts, Awi— 


Peg Patent, Leather tay en oh. 
Peg Patent, Plain Top.. .50@3.76 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule..... “$1. 1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule, .$1.85@1.45 
Peg, Common. severecccceee hl SOOLSIS 
Brad, Common. ......6+s00$1. 1.76 


Halters and Ties— 


Covert Mfg. Co., Web.. ..... + 45224 
Covert Mfg. Co. * Jute Rope... ovece. 45224 
Covert Mfe.Co., Sisal Ro Rope aminaenil 30&2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’, 96 iist, ‘ua td 
Covert’s Sotdery Vorks, Leather60e, 1 
Covert’s ery Works, Ju - 60& 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Sisal,...... 


60% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Mantia..60& 
Covert’s Baddlery Works, Cotton.... 708 


Ham mer - ” 


Handlea ‘nen 


a ee 
B PAITIC§LS. .ccccccccsccces 
neti ic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.35, 00, 
Stow & Wilooxs.33333/)740g@a0ass 
Fayette R, Plumb 40@40&1 
y All. .cccrcorce 
Engineers pa erie 
Machinists’ ee “i 
Riveting y Tinners 
Gargent's C. 5. New List het tt 
Heavy gence and 
Sledges— 
3 lb. and anor. lb. L5e 
S$tos5lb...... . lb, see -aots@so 
Over 5 lb. 1b. 30 
Wilkinson's Smitis’. vceethhe tie in 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
See Lolice Goods. 


Agricultural Tool Handies— 


Rake, Fork, @c........ 
Shoveia., Wood D Handle we eis 


ew gala Saw Handles— 
ETE naiplalnibine iain 40854 

HOR. .cccccee cccccocecees AS 
Shampioa 5@ ioe 


Brcceeeeeeeeerseeserseees sesees 


Mechanics’ Tool Handies— 
Auger, assorted......gro. $2. 


60 
fren, ia large.....ese.gro. si +~ 
Tr ** eeeteees GTO. .50 
Chisel yp 
“pas Tanged . ass'd. 
50@ $2.20. 
met pry ags'd. 
poe 7688.95 $3.50@ $3.70. 
1. x ee ‘rarer $2 "8 0@ ds 5 
: 2. 
“a vg rod firmer, re. B ety 
ia 60 @ $1. ze; ere, $1.75 @ $2.00 
te ass’d. 
ue. 76 . loon 85 


ny OO AS Came 


00% 
Hand Saw, Varnished: oe 7 
— ———— ye 
ne Ha 
Jack, doz. 20@25c; Jack Bolted., 


Fore, doz. 85@38c; Fore, poikG4 
7 y 20@75¢ 





Czar Ball Bearing. ® =. pair $7.50 
No. 10 Roller Bearing. .doz. pr. 5.50 
No. 20 Roller Bearing..doz. pr. “ ze 


MDI biucupambsennaeanwentenaasioel 
J. @. C.. "Boe 108 
Cronk Hanger Co. 
1 00s Axle....... P .60¢ 
Roli-r Besring.. seecceeee .60&108 
ne Bros. : 

Parlor, Standard............... $3.25 
Parlor, New Model......... $2.75 
Barn Door, Standard...... ""80&10% 
ae 50&10&10&54% 
..... =e aie eas: 60& 10% 


Lawrence Bros.: , | 
AAVANCE. .coccceesce cccccces cee: ++: 00% 
Cieveland... 
Crown 








Sterling.. | 
Mc mianel, Mfg. Co.: 
No, 2,Standar =s ecccececes 60&10 

No. 1, Special, $13..........- 60&10 | 
Stowell fg. ana ee Co.. 
Atins bédgnes , 


aA 


Car Door.. 
Pee Ae Anti-Friction.” os 
Eleva 

















a 
=) 
a 
Extra 5@10% often given. 


Parlor Door. ees 
allroad. oe 

Street Car Doo 

Steel, Nos. 300, "406. 500... .? 40&15¢ 


| 

refine ‘Soe Wood Taek: ---- 508108 

aylor 1s Foundr i0.: 

Riad : _ ahi tie arate . @50& 104 
Van " egouar & Wiiltams ie Co.: 

American Trackless, ......3344&1 0s 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 

Bike Roller Bearing .. -- 608104 


C, J. Roller Bearing........ oo wa 
Cycle Ball Bearing..... 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... We 





d 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. . 
Wilcox air Ball Beating 94 





Wilcox Barn Trolle Piliscesal | 
Wilcox Fire T oo tot Roller . 
Bearing..........0+ 
Wilcox Le Roy Noiseiess ‘Bail 
Bea 5 Scouenesecececcegosce 
Wilcox New Century...... 530&10&10% 





“Century 
Wilcox Trolley Bali Bearing... .40% 


Harness Menders—see 
Menders. 
Harness Snaps—see Snaps. 
Hasps-— 
Wrought Has Perfect Hasp #® ftom iouios 


vy Staples, &c.—See | 
asians 
Best Brands.,....+++0.....40810Q@50% 
Cheaper Brands... .50¢10 10858 
Note.—Net prices often 
ay and Straw Knives— 
Hay Knives. 
Hinges— 


Blind and Shutter Hinges— 

on ace Gravity Locking Blind : 
ictor; National; 1838 O P:; 
"Niagara; Clark's 0. L.; Clark's | 
ip; ; sures. ) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ceccccerss 3 5 
Doz. “go. 7% «61450 2.90 
Mortise eink é 
Ua Fe 0. S., Ripi, Ge.) 
Doz. $0.60 55 ie Ad 
Mortise ee Shutter, (Buffalo, 
éc. 
NO..ccccceree 1 1% 
Doz. pair....$0.65 60 55 
S ephidbahhes entil kitdeia anens 


Parke 
North’s Automatic Blind Pixiures har” 
Fe for x ; No. 8, for Brick 
1 


sees eereseeereee 





Sargent's, N 188. 


08. - 10% | 

Sargent’s, No«. 11 4138, ener 

Wris htsvilie H’dware Co.: | 
0.8, Lull & Porter.......... 


Acme, Te EEO ccccnccocnce eet 
Queen City Reversihie."7"*""*’ td 
Stenger’s Positive Locking, Nos. 1 & 


3 
Shepard's Notseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55.. “a | 
19 ; Gid' Pat'n. Nos A" eee eee eee shee | 
‘at’n, Nos.1,83&5...... ° 
Buffalo pcerieys 1385 Nos, i, if 


ey 


Shepard's or Clark's, Nos. 1&2, SEOs | 


Shepard's or Ciark’s, No. o. $.. 


-55&5¢ | 
Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Iron. gro. $8.00Q8.26 | 
Non-Holdback, Cast Tron., ’ 3 


= we sec see 
J. ‘ardsiey's P ” $6. ” ') $6 
ardsley’ si + stent Checking..... 

Bysamer Bre Br . a 
sommer’s..... ....,. 834 

Citeaxo + aan Butt Co. « 
ea atta cease ~208 | 
he isle aahacan te secede 40% 
Garden City Engine House.. .. 204 | 
Keene's Saloon Door......... ceee red 
Triple End 


| Coleman Hdw, Co. 
Sa Joe Holdback.. 0 gr. $10.00 


aaa ceeee® Br. $9.06 | 
awson Mfg. Co ae 

Matchiess............ ecccccccccce BOS 

Matchless savas eo ceee eocccceccer es DOS | 
Payson Mf fg. Co 

Oblique, bl. Acting. -++-50@50&5% 
Stover Mfg. 

Ideal, No. 18: Detachable, Per. cepes ° 

SOOO, WO 4. cccésccsccces ® gr. $9.00 

New Idea No. i..." . $9.00 


Acme, Wrt, eevee cocccceses osB0% 
I PEE connewses deacsak one > 
American. . aio on | 


Columbia, No. i 
Columbia, No. 1 


Gem, 


Clover ok ae 
Oxford new list 


# gr. $9. 
New Idea, Double Ac _. eat 45% 
| Van Wagoner om dw. Co.: 


+e eeteeescee Cececconccce® 








? gr. F885, 00 
4 
new | 





Wrought Be Hinges— 


Ligh 


aoe T Hinges. d&c., list Mar. 


t Strap Hinges. -66%4% 


Heavy Strap Hinges..70% 


Light T Hinges.. 
Heavy T Hinges.. 


50e 1 % 
, 608 10% 


Extra Heavy T neta, Extra 
Hinge Hasps........... 


‘Hods, Coal— 





Cor. Hea Strap 
Cor. Ex. Heav ee 
Screw Hook 3 eh a 
| and Strap. | 93 to 36 in.. ‘Lb. os ° 
Screw Hook and FE wth 
34 to linch,,.... lb. 54@6 ec 
Of-inch.sevcvvsass coer cose Sette 6%@7T c 
“ANCR, 0. occeccereee. De 8H@I 


16 17 18inch, 


Galv. Open. .$2 05 2.80 2.45 2.65 8 doz. 


Jap. Open.. 


| Gal v. 


| Jap. vntriagy $2.00 2.15 


Ho 
| Scovit ae Oval Sa. 


-$1.55 1.70 


1, 5 @ doz. 
un'el.$2. 75 2.90 3. 
2. 


85 2.0, 
10 345 @ doz. 
35 2.70 @, doz. 
s— Ey e— 


C0R5Q608 1005% 


Grub. list Feb. 23, 1899... .».65 Qe5t 10% | 


D. & H. Se 


‘Ha 
| Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
ield and ‘Garden 
Ladies’, 


~ “terged 
Toy and Onion.. 


tet eee 


Boys’, 


Street and Mortar .... ..7547 2% 


Cotton. 
Planters’. 
Weeding... 


ssscercesreee OEP IOPS ELS 
at-bcoenoncnnnaal 


Note.— wants and jobbers’ use 


a Gavevelty of 
Pe Ma Madison Crucible Garden Hoe.. aba 
Ft. . Mofiesn Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 


ists, and often sell at net 


ibe benemiionn aiicuiuitiee ee 75&10&2% 

Ft Ro Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight............ 2 Gos, 50 
I ioe cast amare aul # doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouti 00, # doz. .$4.80 
Ft. Madison Dixie To "Hoe.. 75&20¢ 


| Kretsio Bese Ban » Der doz....75&2 
£ ii ay. De: 0% 7 % 


754 | Warren 
| W. & C. Ivanhoe.. 
B. B. Gujtivntes Hoe.. 
} Acme Weedi 


SOO e twee ae eneeeens 





ing.. -B&1 
-&C. Lightning ‘Shuffle Hoe, ? aa" 


$5.50 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings and Ringers. 
oe ApPparatus— 


See Machines, ing. 


Hollow Ware— 
Ware, 
Neidere:. ete 
Angulan 5 de doz, $24.00.. SSK «oe 452108 


and T 


G.] 4 Jennings wh Co, \ aoe Tool Hold- 


Nesks- 
ford Sase. 


OF teen seeeee 


++ B9468 


tees ereseee eeeee.« 


Cast ci 


Sar nts Lisi,” | -50&10@60¢ 
reents L intsoat03 10% 
ist 10% 


Line, Stowell’s.” wos ° ee 


— 10% often given on most of these Hinges, 


10 in., $2. 
OL rae doz. $1.95¢ 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium, 


$6.00; Heavy, 36.50 

Grass..... .- Nos 1 2 3 l, 
Me inweidiiain vase $1.50 1.75 an 

Common. ,. $1.40 1.40 1.50 1.7 
Fvtate and MNOS is dns Seo 70% 
Nis dsecuxe ebbebebaoae 1b, 4340 

Hook sand Eyes: 

Brass. ire - 604108 10@70% 
Malleable Tron’ ease 70k5@ 70k 10% 


cf 

Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
Gate and Door Hook............ 60&105 

Crown Piotere........0c........... 50&108 

Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
Shoes, Horse. 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden? Hose, %- inch: 





Competition. . moceoenses L¥e 
3-ply Standard cocece FE. AQ ne 
L-ply Standard,......ft. a 
8-ply extra..... corseecft. 9 7 
h-ply extra ....... ( @ 
Cotton Garden, %-in,, coupled : 
Low Grade ........ Sune Ps @7 @ 
Fair quality......... e 8 @9 e 
ons— Sad— 
From tto 10 keeed a6 cccceeck® 2a! 
7B any Satay = eee seveeeeld, 3% 
inese Laun WH reces-coss lb. 5@5%e 
| Chinese Sad........, oees 10 Sage 
Mrs. Potts’, per sei: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 


78c 69c 2¢ 79¢ 
New England Pressing.lb.. 14@3%e 
So asserting 
Soldering Coppers, 1 Hs lage 21@ 
#8c.; # 1b., 19 ¢ 


ie 
Covert Mfg. Co 


nbbetit Pinking— 
Pinking Irons............ dos. 60@60c 
ack Screws—See Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Steel... srereeee et S&2E 
BRN cavdccuccscseccucecs eetecuacgauseseecs 708 
Lockport pevdtececeudéoccécayesd 40@40&104 
ET ic nna ghueichehdgiccansddhiesc: ee 604 
Lane’sSteel.......... Sheseessrsenssceces 408 
etties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain....... 254 
Suen and Cast pia ara 


Knife Sharpeners— 
See Sharpeners, Knife, 


Knives- 
"Butcher, Shoe, &o.— 
Dick’s Butcher Knives .,...... .. ++ 08 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &........,.°."" 8 


Nichols’ Butcher Knives. . --- 508 
Hay and Straw See Zi e Hay "Enives. 
Ft. Madison OutEasy,” » # dos ee $3.25 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2. 85; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2. ; Ser- 
rated, $2.1 rT gg No. , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $ 
’ Drawing— 
Standard List...., eres 7086 70¢104 
a Handle......cee0.++-20@d Sis 
0. E. Tis bgs & Co: Nos. 4 ag ‘abib 10% 
Jennings © GTB cco ccc cccesces 
wan’s..... 

















Watrous.... 

L, & I. J, White &5@25% 

Cantelo’s Folding... .50@50&54 
Hay and Straw 

Iwan's Sickle Edge... .cccco@ doz. $11.59 

Lightning.......... O0C6SCesSsegnegees 7.50 

i cascetnenalcanian eee doz, $8.59 

Mincin 
0 ES Hai ie Ie x gro. $15.00 
Smith’s, # doz., Single, $2: Doutis, & 
45@50% 

Miscellaneous— 

Farriers’...... doz. $2.00@3. 


a 8. beanoai doz. $3, 3.26 


Bane inch, Birch, or Maple. 
Rubber tip, gro..........$1.96@1.)) 


Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro, c 
Door, Mineral.... sosecees Oe Se 
Door, Por. Jap'd.........d0z. 70@75c 


Door, Por. Niokel.. : 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, 
Picture! vit 
ay 4 4 
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| asiee~ Melting— 








- & G. Mig. CO...ccccccccoe--seecsscsve 60% 
3.2 W... 406408108 
Bcading... openenta 50&10% 
Sargent’s 40@40810% 
pbant terns— Tubular— 
ular Tubular..... doz. $4.5°@5.60 
Bike e Lift Tubular... .doz. $4.75@5.25 
Square Lift t Tubular. doz. $4. 75@S. 25 
Other Styles......... Lok 10@L0k 1085S 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
NO. 1, 294 ENN, 0.00 ceccececceee ee $60 
BO. 8, BGR. oo00c00cccvcerecccvce $4.00 
Latches, Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches........ .doz. $2@33e 


Lawn Mowers— 
see Mowers, Lawn. 


Leaders, Cattie— 


Oa doz. L5c; large. 5c 
Covert Mfg. Co..... Sebbenenestnnneanee &2% 


Lemon Saqueezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 
pbifters, Transom— 
CK BO) 
[aes # 100 $11.00 
Other sizes, [rom ............++++ 70&! 
. Other size’, Brass and Bronze. ... et 
BD & Gen cccccccccccvccneesscesccenecceses 
Payson’s: 
Solid Grip Nos. oe and 644% Gos.94. 4 
Bronzed [ron.. 
Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 20 


100 feet...... $2.20 2.00 1.65 

Sf ae --$1.80 1.70 1.30 
Ossawan Mills. 

Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... ..3354% 

Mason’s, No. 0 to NO. 5.......0-005 33bgs 
Samson Cordage Works : 

Solid Braid ied Chalk, No. 0 to 8..... 404% 


anpee Lake Braided Chalk, No. ° ct 00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7. ee No.3, $7. > 
# 


Caktinet— 
Cabinet Locks........3344@33 474s 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


[Net prices are very often made on 
these goods. ] 


poets Hardware Co.......«+. evecees “ 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. ..0..cceee 

Bargent & Co. .......65 seeeess “abgada ion 

Slaymaker-Barry Co...........+++# 80@35% 

Snow's Victor...........0.- pececee 50&10% 
E levator— 

DROIETIW. «oven coveccnesccecescocessess 83445 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron, list Dec. $, ‘97.. 150 08 
Dog Collar, 8. B. Co 
> & &. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel a: d Brass. B08 

. B. & Co 40% 


Sash, &c.— 
Fitch’s Bronze and Prass....... ee 
Fitch’s [ron....... 


Oefinger’ s Automatic 

Payson’s Perfmt........ 

ad son’s Signal (new list). 
BRE. cccceccccsccececess dai ba oa ros 


Boring— 

Without Augers, 
Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. 3...$4.25 No.1 $5.00 
Improved No. 4... 3.75 No.2 3.38 
nee No. 5.. m3 ZS 


Snell’s, Rice’ 8 Pat. 2.50 
Swan’s, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 200 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
rae 30% 
Moore’ we Hoist, with Lock Brake.20¢ 
ce Curting— 
mente onsopivaps wa 
Washing— 
Wayne Am. 
# doz@2s8.00 


yen Star, No. 2, # iz 
28.00} 2 

= 

3 

o 


8.00 
6.75 
2.75 
6.45 


gh ey Rae .. 80.00 


freight ai- 
‘owe 


Lignumvite............ L3HE@iBS% 
=: Hickory and Applewood, 


. ccccolt 55c 
ove sesecsened 80& 104 


Mats— 
Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.).......c00 1... 10% 


Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks, 


Meat Cutters— 
See Cutters, Meat. 


Milk Cans-—*ce Cans, Milk 
Milis— Coffee— 
Box and Side, list Jan, 1, °88...... 


50k IOP 5 @60K5% 
Net prices are often made on some 
goods which are lower than above 


Enterprise Mig. C 25@ 
terprise Mfg. Co.......ccccccecs 3 
National. list . a - y_ REE: De 
Parker’s Columbia and Victor@...,.. 
50&16@602 
Parker's Box and Side..... .50&10@60< 
Swift, Lane Bros. .........cccecc.escceee dU 


Mincing Knives— 
Bee Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates-— 
See Gates, Molasses. 


Money Drawers— 
see Di awers, Money. 








Mowers, Lawn— 
Net eboned are generally quoted. 


now caehese<an all sizes, $2.00@2.10 

cooces . all sizes, $2.50@2.75 

10 12 fe. 16-inch 

Rieitiesins 4.25 450 hp? 5.00 

Pennsylvania and Continental. GORLORSE 

i, OS Fa 7 

reat American........ erccccccccces 70a5s 
Philadelphia : 

Styles M..S., C., K., T...ccccocseoeedOK5E 


Style A. wll WOO... .occcccccceees 60&10% 


Style E, Low Wheel......... €0&108 
Style E. High Whee!.. O0&1085¢ 
Drexel and Cold Coin. iow list...50&5% 


N ails— 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered. 


List July 20, 1899.........8: 85 @854 10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 

ers’, dc. See Tacks 

(08.6 7 8 9 10 
s. 

Se rod 23¢ 22¢ Vl¢ 2le....40&5¢ 
Ausable ¢ 2A¢ 2he 24¢ VBC. ‘50& 108 
Sapewel. “19¢ is¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢....10&5¢ 
Ch ee e See 21¢ wi veanat 40% 

am n2se 26 25¢ 24 ¢ 
cli : 19 sin A, punene 

nto. ¢ 1 16¢ 157 14¢.... 

oa ‘Soe 108e 
MaudS.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 2le 2ie....... 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢....... oon 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.....3344% 
Standard. - ste 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 404% 
OW. cexoue 21¢ 20 194 184... 85&5% 
Vulcan . "386 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.. 258108 
Amer. can, Nos. » to 1¢ @ B....... V@Ve¢ 

Picture 
1% 2 2% 3 s% in. 

Brass Head. .5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
See Crackers, Nut. 





Nuts— 

List Feb. 1, '99. 
Cold Punched or 
Mfrs. or U. S. Standard. list. 
Hexagon, plain.......-++é 5.80@5.90e 
—- — _— §.40@5.50c 
uare, C, T. 1 | -5 60@5.70c 
exagon, C.T.&R...... 6.40@6.50e 


Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 


E exagon Blank or Tap'dé 6.d0e 


Oacum- 












uare Blank or Tapped.é. 0c 


| 


| 


| 





Best or Government.,.........lb. 644c 
NQVY.....0-ceeeeeee ee YT OS 
U. S. Navy.. “lb. 5%c | 
Piumbers’ Spun a, Te 234 
In carload lots \c lb, off f.0 b. ‘New | 
York. 
Oil, Axle— 
Snow Flake : ¥ 
1 pt, cans, per doz . $3.00) = 
1 qt. cans, per doz .80 % 
1 gal. cans, per doz -$15 00 
5 gal. cans, per doz.. --866.00) 5 
Oil Tanks—‘See Tanks, Oi. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper...........40&10@50% 
TE er eee 604 10@65% 
os pasene beeen a 
Malleable, Hammers’ oon whey No. 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 ® doz. dbg 
a. Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
opepoengsecognssvegecsed 50& 106 | 


e list 
Ww rilmot & ‘Hobbs Mfg. Co: 
Spring Bottom Cans. 
Rallroad Oilers etc,. 







- H@WK 106 
- GO@WK 105 





Openers— 
Can— 
DOO ia ventas dnssebiwoss cons doz. $5c 
aaa doz. 25@27c 


Sprague, Iron Hdle..per doz 85@40c 
Sardine Scissors... .doz. . 
Pip TOP........-ccce-ssecseses per doz. 50.75 
National, ® gro. .............. $1.7 ' 
Stowell’s 
ees Ot es nanamencaxeceeosiecies 


Biiaieel RIAs. ...0cccevnccced per doz., $2.00 
Sliver Pilate. ..c.ccccccecces per doz., $4.00 


acking— 
Rubber— 
Standard, fair quality... .70410@75< 
Inferior quality .......+.. Tide LOS 


Extra @b60L 104.5% 
Jenkins? Standard, #B Soe, Noe2base 


Miscellaneous— 
American Packing......... 10c lb. 
Cotton Packing hon eeeconnet 1I8@ Lic lb. 
Italian Packing........104@I11\c lb. 


Jute.. qa FY 
Russia P Packing. boone prbeste 12@ Isc lb. 


Pails— 
Creamery— 


with gauges.. No 1 $6.50; 
-75.@ doz. 


Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 


&.8.& 
No. 2, 


Teoh....... B® 12 ih 
Water, Regular .. 1800 21.00 24.06 
Water, Heavy.... 22.00 25.90 28.0U 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. $1.00 $3.00 85.00 
RE + 27.00 29.00 $1.00 

Pans— 
Dripping—- 
Standard List.......+++++.65@10@65% 


Fry— 
Common Lipped : 

No. 1 ,:. & 4 
Per doz. $0.60 .75 .85 .95 1.15 
Roasting and Baking— 

Sy er doz., Nos. 5. 0; 
10 $5.0; 20 ¥, 50; 30, $8. ‘net 
Simplex. « gro., ys 0. 40 $30.00; 50, 
$34.50; 60 $39 00. 140, $33.00; 150, 

$37 50; 160, $43. 
aper— 
Building Paper— 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathina: 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt . 20 sq. ft. to Ib. WwOi-bs 
Medium wt., 12 sq. ft. tulb........ 


Heavy wt , extra a $0. Qt. 05 
Medium Grades ater 
Sheathing ¢' "OO 
Deafening } Felt, 9, 6 and 134 sq. ” 
Pig COs cocccccdceceteee wasnt 


York Haven Waterproof Sheathing.. 
$1 35@1.7 





Plumbs and Levels. 
Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 1 





40@4085% 


Acme Nippers............. 

Bernard s: 
Parallel Pliers, Di ccascctaassisareae 
Par: oA Pliers Sieeee one See 


ETT: 65s sna cnsenheownes 

Elm city yt Pliers 
Cronk Hanger Co.: 

‘ ‘ronk’s 





eee ee USSU SEO IST TS ett Trees 


Tools soa sane 

Morrill’s ey R oy $12.00... 30&5¢ 

P., 8S. & W. Cast Steel ........ (0@40% 

PL S, & W. Tinners’ Cutting Op aoabs 

Svoae, m8 Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 

CAG... 00 4 ameieaintalhel adie ta! 

Utica Drop] Forge '& Tool C 

Pliers and Nippers. all kinds evesbee 40¢ 


Plumbs and Levels— 





"Oe 10@ 75¢ 7 oe Hed 


Davis aren ,Adjustable Nos, 6 to49.. Boe 
Diaston’ 


Tarred Paper. Pocket Loveis ere: 79&10&10@75&104 
1 ply (roll 300 aq,ft.),lOM..».»;898 00 | | Sambar BBL 60. isa dibioe 
2 ply, roll 100 aq. Ft. ....ccceees : 50@55e Stanley’s Duplex... .. 25&10@25&10&10¢ 
$ ply,roll 100 aq. ft.........++75@80e | Woods’ Extension. ...s...-..-ee0e00++ S34 
Sand and Emery Poachers, E 
List Dec, 23, 1899. CO10@ IRIE 108 Buffalo Steam Ege Por & dor. 
eee Trade Report. $7. No. 2 % 4F 0 8, 
Parers— aii. 06: No. %. et ccscsneetll ceeaet 50s 
Points, or ss ' 
4.50) Bulk and 1 Ib. Pusu...) 9%@10 
h et ie. papers....... .---- 1.10 @10Ke 
7.50 | 44-lb. papers...... ..b. 10%@11 ¢ 
. 16.00 
Family Bay State........... #® doz. $12.00 Pokes, Animal— 
Hudson’s Little Star......... # doz. $4.00 | Ft. Mad'son Hawkeye.......¥ doz. $3.25 
Bateon’ a Rocueas Tanie.. me $5.50 | Ft. Madison, Western.. ¥# doz. $3.75 
mprove tate # doz. ne” = 
New Lightning....--.s-.0,. % doz 2.08 | Police Goods— 
I oad # doz. $4. 00 | Manu ufacturers’ MMB Sick 5@2545 eS 
Se aT escsssoasoees : a © Af an | en cébeueedeesedass susbsvecesonccce 
urn Table ’98..... eoncesces re) 
White Mountain........... # doz. $4.00 Polish—Metal— 
Pe Laat No. $0. g pt.), ® aoe. 
$3.0 NO Ce 58 |}, Sapeepers 
a +. ss +4 Prestoline Paste “ay Sabbthe tesekaka adigeioe 





Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899...+.......75@75@10% 


Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— 
Escutcheon— 
608105 | 
| from, Bist Nov. “1, 85... sean re ead 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Factory Shipments. 
Standard, 2-6 in...........70@70@54 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in 755% 
| PD iccaccun a 5@30% 
a —Freight ee Carload | 


Th. seves spit 


eeeeeer 


Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 
Tubes, &c.— 
Carloads to Consumers. 
Merchant Pipe. 
Galva- 
Black. nized 
44 to % inch....... — 48% 
% to 10inch ..... +... 684% 56% 
Boiler Tubes 
Up to 22 
Steel. 22 feet. and over. 
1to 1% inchand sicabis LOGS Ah4% 
1% to 2% inch.........45% 89%% 
244 a 4 inch... ..+++ +0 57% 52% 
| tottEokeneet in. Loves Lhd 


| 13% to 24 inch........ 








2% to 13 inch......... ro 
Casing, Cut Lengtis. 
¢ to #inch....... eerccccecvcescccecs 58% 
34 toLinch...... ee secceses 
lt UO Ree 


5% 
-oTE.— The old list is still used oy some 
jobbers, and net prices are often quoted. 


)| Planes and Plane Itrons— 


Wood Planes— 
Molding 
Bench, Srirst ities 


Lod 10@ LS 10d 
Bench, Second quality........ . 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. 
50810508 108105 
Games Atas ccccvcccccccesacoseces 358 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. a S es 
50& 10@502104&10¢ 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. eeies 
Sigeetnneens | ir: oer B &L. 
eee 25& 1u@25& 10410 
SEINE, dcop datnsnc-tnseenncat 50&10& 10% 


Plane Irons— 


Wood Bench Plane Irons... 85@35a-5% 
RNS UBD, vcccccensnccsescucsteccoaancce 
Butcher’s. ............+.... $5.00@5.25 
Stanley R. & L. Co.. S0klO@ooRiOR, 
Tan & LF. WRABS. 20.0. ccccccscveee 20k5¢ 2oe 


Plenters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler's Eclipse. . -++® doz. $9.00 
Piates— 


Per 
Self-Seal Pie Piates (8S. 3. & PFs ae 
dos. $2. 


seeeeeeee 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers.......... 66210@70¢- 104 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 

$1.29: 6 in., $1.35@81 Ab. 


Gas Pipe.. 8 10 1%in, 


$1. is $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 


U.S. Metal Polish A ty 8 oz. bomme & 
doz. 50¢; # gr. $4.5 $2 D boxes, # 
os. gr 25:1 one | doz. $2.25. 

Uv. uid, 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 


ral2 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # doz 
Woes ’s Witestik-s 44 pt. cans, #doz.91.50 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 > Vi 


Black Eagle, Liquid, 4 pt. cans.. 


75 
Black Jack Paste, 3 ® cans.#® gro, $9. OS 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, re aa ae beeen 50s 


D i0¢ 








Joseph Dixon's, ® gr. 10% 
Dixon’s whepemtapeecitnoee ececceccccccs a bs 
WOPOGNEO. «0 .00-nccccceseccccccees et! MPe 3% 
| $m ee $4.50.: gan al OS 
se gr. $3. 
| Jet Black gr. $3.50 
| Peerless Iron Enamel, 4 pt. cane. 
# doz. $1.50 
Wynn’ 8 Black Silk, 5 ® pall.... each 70 


Wynn’s Black Sik,  ® 4 ? doz. 
Wynn’s Black Silk’ 5 oz. box, # doz. 75 
Wynn's Black Silk, 46 pt. liq., ® doz.g2.00 


Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 
1 qt. sseeeee sees ee GTO. $7.00@$7.50 
1% Qt. cccccccccccce GVO. 30g 10 0 
eae passcnins. aa 11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


ots— 
“ Glue— 


Enameled............ oreee KOT 
» Tinned .....0..005 ee 


Powder— 
In Canisters : 


eee ee enewee 





ce’ 8 Smokeless Shot Gun andRifle: 


(25 B bulk 3 
at, E Keg 518 bulk 
uarter Keg B bu .75 | = 
anister (1® bulk) ............ =" $233 3 
King’s Seini-Smokeless: 
K as SRR $10.00 Ss 
Half Keg (12‘ B® bulk)........ -25 
uarter Keg (6'4  bulic).... $378 3 
e Pound Can, “bulk teen eee .50 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Eaterprise Mfg. Co.............. .. 206256 
Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—See Shea: s. 


Pullers, Nall-- 
Crown, # dos. $18. 





Crown’ Prince, ¥ doz. #idbé.777°77"$8% 
blamtad “ii Noo aoe” “see Ox 
| serene ee eeseceeaces 
Eureka 5, doz. $16.60; 3B 315°""4 
Glant, doz. $18; No. 2, $1 aie 
| we, 8 $18. No. 3: “per doz. $13 00." a 
oi 152108 
| Pelican, # doz. $9.00. .............4081 
Scrauton, No. 1 and xz, # doz eaten 
, Scranton, No. 3, ® doz,. heenssitte «1 

















pena 3, 1901 








Be So svet or Solid Eye...... 
Ga 


doz. $1.50@1.75 
Fork. Stowell’s Anti-Friction, 5-in, 


eel, ® doz. 


oan 40% 
Bot hot House Awn an mning, fe MOPS. 60: bes eed e cy 


a aesesesonscene -T0Kk10& 104 
Japanned Side. meiiietiatiidialiees 70&10& 104% 
Stowell’ ’sCellingor End, ‘Anti-Friction 60% 
Stowell’s Dumb Walter, Auti- ries os 


Stowell’s Electric Light......... ...... 60% 
riction...... 60&10% 


19¢ 


Stowell’s Side, Anti- 
Sash Pulleye 
Acmeé...... %in., 16¢: 2 in., 
Common Sense, iat in.... ® doz., 18¢: 
2 ¢. 
Empire......... 1% in p.. 1566; 2 in., 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7 


No.9, 1 
Extra 4. Plated Finish. .; 
Extra for Anti-Friction 

Bush ning. 
Grand pe $ Ail Steel Noiseless 
Ideal N: 1% 1 


Bronze 


Sin. : 
194 in, 14 ¢; 2in.. 16%¢ 
6¢; 2in., 


Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 
Fumps—_ 
Cistern..... nade 
Pitcher Spout... 
Pump Leathe rs. 
als ——— Db 
Flint & Wa a 
Flint & Walling 8 fitcher Spout yoane T5&5% 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. y 
Mver’s Pumps. low list . 
Contractors Rubber Diaphragm Non- 
chokable, B. & L. Block ( 
Punches— 
Revolving (L, tubes)...doz. $3 75@ 
Saddlers’ or Drive. good. oor) + ef 
8 . good _ ee $1.65 74 
Baise Conce *s Cast Steel Drive.. 





1Se 


eeaneics .® doz. 20¢ 
# doz. 20¢ 


doz 19¢ 
.. 40% 


19¢ 


eves on 
= 15 10% 
gro. $6. 00 


55 
$5@55810% 


veensases 20% 


65° a7 Oe 


50% 


Bemis & Call Co.’s Check.......... ..35% 








Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring. . 
Niagara Hollow Punches.. 
Niagara Solid Punches .. 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg. Go 

Tinners’ Hollow, P.,S. & W. 





ail— 
Barn Door, &c.— 
Barn Door, Light..In % % %&% 


100 feet 
8. D., for N. E. Hangers: 


Small. Med. L ange. 
00 feet..... $220 2.7 3.20 
Sliding ; Bronzed Wr't Iron, 
ft. blge 


$2.00 $2 50 $5.00 


Sliding Door, Iron Painted....24%@3e 


— Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 


a amna ks b. 36. .30% 
Cronk’s Double Braced Steel Kail, ® 
Mi ovenesassavasocevuces concesesces P+ 
Cronk’s O. N. T. Rall............... 3)4 
Lanes’ O. N. T., ® 100 ft... ,% inch... .$2.90 
Lanes’ Standard. # 100 fc.. 8.70 
Lawrence Bros’ ... oe ncal ft. 414¢ 
McKinney’s None Better.......... # ft. S¢ 
McKinney’s Standard... ........ cad ft. 3'\4¢ 
Moore's Wr't. Bracket, Steel. . Ge 
Gtowell’s Stee! Rall, Piain . «1000-3568 
akes— 
Se 1900, List: 
Cast Stect.. inbes o0 besene 70R5 42% 


Malleable cose... 08 10@75h5% 
Lawn Rakes, Metal Head, per doz., 
20 teeth. $3.25 ; 2h teeth 33 50. 
Fort Madison Ked Head Law. ....83 25 
Fort Madison +) Head Lawn..... $3 00 


# doz. $4.50 
Kohler’s Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, ® doz 


-00 
Kohler's pocgqen. 24-toth, ® doz. $3.00 
Kohler’s Steel Garden, 14- tooth, e ox, 
3.50 
Kohler’s Malleable Garden, 14- tooth, 
» doz . $2.50 


Rasps, Horse— 


hin casenenteded cavedeessaur@enne: 75 . 

noe u05 5h ane Seene ied 60&108102 

McCaffrey File Co. Horse Rasps... 
60R10RSs 


New shoes Moree Rasp 
also File 


eRzere., No 2. . B doz. $20. 00, = 
ive Razors, No 4 #d z $24.005 2S 
¥ox Razors, No. $3: Platina,® doz |S = 
sz 


Sterling Razor Works ............. +++ 50S 
Razor Strops— 
see Strops, 


Razor. 
eols— Fishing— 
Hens Aluminum, German Silver, 


eases T0&10% 





THE IRON AGE 














- Jennings & Co’s 


Hog Rings and Ringers— lc.E : 
Hacks Saw Frames, Nos. 175, vate? 


Hill's Finger. Sonen, er a 00 



















Blairs ine o ‘onal aes, "0 Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 186.330, —_ ei 
Blair’s Ringers # doz. $0.90@1.00 | gr; fins Hack Saw F ‘rames ... .. 72.45% 
Brown's Rings. . ‘ ? gro. $4.0066 .25 | Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades...... 45% 
Brown’s Kingers...... ® doz $1.00@1.10 Star Hack Saws and Blades ssenesens sO 
Perfect Rings..........# an. $9,60@9.50 Secchl. # . 
‘ect Ringers, e) daz. . F- 25@1.35 Barnes’ No. 7, $15 25% 
i aicalsssenssccases # gro. $6.00 roli Saw Biades **"40 
Rapid Rinse % doz.$3.50 Barnes’ Scroli Saw SE 40 
BOTS... 6... eee eee — Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
Rivets and Burrs— withont boring attachment, pean 
" - with boring yw ws $20 F 
TE ooees SO@DSOESE | Lester, comple e, $10. 
Iron or Loa 10€708 104 mages. “are B00... +-15&104 
sbaeceos verse fIQ@7O cale eams—. 
Miscellaneous ...... ....70@10¢10% See Beame. Se . 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. Scales— 
Roasting and Baking | Homily. Turnbull's... .- 30QSI0k 10% 
il . a 1} atch ounter: 
Pans—See Pans, Roasting an Piatform, 1 ib. by % oz... doa. $5.75 
Rollers Two Fteone, 8 lb. by 3 ioe rats 
rs— doz. 416 00 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction . -50% | Union Platform, Plain. ...$1.75@?.00 
que Does, Sargent’s list..... 501081 0% } aaen = Platform Striped. -$1 wate * ha 
nk’s stay cereeee «6 OG hatilion’s Eureka. ............+.cecees 
ane Ore Brinkerhoff.............. . ‘anne? Guetiion: Hf tehbeia SUT eae gcse +] 
eecessee cocece a on’s rocers’ Tr cales, 
Stowell’s Bare Door Stay. .:# doz. $1.25 Pelouze Se sales—Honsehoid. Counte* 
Rope— —— “‘tlonery. Postal, Ice, yeenemees ~* 
- Z “TheStandana” Portables ............ 
Manila, 7-16 in. and “woe ‘TheStar.iard” R. R. and Wagon. “"50¢ 
e 7 74tC 
Manita... Pars inch lb. 164@10%c | pucracere— doz $2.25@2.75 
Manila.. 14 and &-16in. lb. 194%@l1l ec Box. 2 Hundle.--°*" doz. i 
Manila. Tarred Rope, 15 | Ship, No 1. doz. $350: No 
algae et b 9%@10 ¢| P+ . $2 2502.1 
Manila Hay Rope Med*m.lb 9%@10 ec Adjustable Box Seraper (8. R. & L. Co. ‘" 
Sisal.7-16 in. and larger.lb. 6%@ 7 ¢ |” $8.00....................... 30&10¢ 
Sisal... 34-inch, 1b.74%4@ 7c | Foot, W. E. Pratt Mfg. Co.” ‘ 
Sisal..:*-i4 and 5-16 in. lb, 74@ 8 ¢ P doz. $1.15@$".25 
#5 | Steal, Hay Rope, 2 to 10 eiuniaiee Window and 
seaneekt ee uanie 7\4c rames— 
Sisal." Tarred, "Medium vite Pee Patten Or ete ene _-- C0@S0RES 
Lath Yarn...... DAR 1b.6144@ 6%c | Fiver Pattern W now Sereen.60@60&5% 
| 


MaineWindow Screen Frames 40&1 0&5% 
Cotton Rope : , Perfection Window Screens..... 60.Q60&5% 
Best, 14-in. and larger..lb... @1s ¢ | Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. . 








Med'm, \4-in. and larger BOX LORIE 
lb... @11%c | Porter’s Extension Window Screens 
Com., %4-in. and larger.lb...@9I c 50k10% 
Jute Rope, No. 1, 4 in. | Wabash Soring Adj. Screen. ........50% 
veagd.  e lb... @ Bic | Screw Drivers— 
Jute Rees, No. ¢. 4 in me See Drivers, Screw 
WE WAR cxcaannss b6s0%: lb .. 6c crews— 
» @ Bench and Hand— 
Wire Rope— me Iron. .doz. 1 in., 33.00@3 25; 
Galvanized ....00.0..0.600. 25R 10024 $3.50@3.75 : 14. $4 0004.50 
ian diestscedenvecn a ... 30¢10é2% | Bence i Wood, Beech. .doz. $3.50@2.75 
SE, WOOK. secéasccccccs $0¢10@ 10% 
Ropes, Hammock Hand, Grand Ravlds............-+.++ 35% 
uy 3 -45&2% | Hand, R. Bliss Mfe Co.......... .-..c6 35% 
Covert nag WOON. i cesoctioneccns 60% | | Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Rule | Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
Boxwood 75108108: 10410 @75¢10 "99... 380 ...% 
108 108 104&5% | Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point. at 
Ivory . MEE NG LOck 108 108 108- 10% 2 eee » ThE 15 rele 
Lufkin’s Stee eel astteteseessseses ee SOE 10% Hand Rail, list Jan. I ‘$Le9d 104 Z 4 
Lufkin’s Lumber . te eeereeerees 50£10% Jack Screws as 
Stanley R. & L. Co. Millers Falis 50&10&10% 
Roxwood. . T5R10&1N@T 5kLOK1LOR104 | | Mille “ F alls, Roller - on Kl, 50R10¢ 
TVOFY.cccoce 000.-00008 $5&10@35&108105 | P.. ‘ he | 40&5@40&104 
| Saryent peesatenndeeetissa / atexence 70104 
ad trons—See Trons, Sad. Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 


Sand and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
See Paper and Cloth. 


| Flat or Round Head. Tron. 50@ 50k 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass... 





50@ 50d 10% 
: 4 “ et an — 
Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. | go¢ , —, Steet “ —— ae, 70k 10% 
Sash Locks —See Locks, Sash. . Se ene 10% 
= ey es COD. 8... ca wiwe acsce 6546104 
Sash Weights Pw a 
See Weiyhts, Sash. List Seago "1909 
Sausage Stuffers or Fili-| _ is : asta 
Stuffer. - Filler Flat Head, Iron......... -.85c) S 
ers—See > Stuffers or Wers, | Round Head, Iron......"" Buc | QF 
Sausage. Flat Head, Brass.......,! 82'4c Ses 
r = Round Head, Brass......77%e rao? 
Oger vomee- Flat Head, Bronze .......%5e¢ i585 
. single Round Head, Bronze... .724- | 8& 
Saw Sets—sce Sets, Saw. Drive Screws ...... ...... = 
— Tools—See Tools. Sa 0”. povers Saws—Sce Seuen . Scroll. 
aws— cythes— 
Atkins’ Circular 5 heeie ian 50@! 50K LOT Gras? Sc ythes: 
Atkins’ Band ...... tical seneda WG Natural Finish .per doz. $7.59@7 75 
Atkins’ Cross Cuts .. SKS Pol. Blade. -per doz, 38.0)@8. 15 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and Drag. - “50a LU% Painted or Bronzed. -per doz. 38 00 
Atkins’ One- an I ixie-imats gees ° .40% V 1 Bush i x 27 o- 
Atkins’ WoodSaws ......... 7.777" 40% Werd and Bush. .per doz. $7.25@:. 


Atkins’ Hand. Compass, &c...... _.. 


Scythe Snaths— 


Disston’s Circalar Solid and inserted see Snaths, Seythe. 
WOT c oc ccccccocsecccvcesasecsécccccccel 0% aie 

Di-at» + Band 2 0 14 an. wide. 22.0.7. 60% Seeders— i 

D sston Baad ‘4 to 154................. 70 pan 

Disston Crosse ats. ......... 6.0 45@45&10¢ | Enterorise.. eSee~ eoseessaceccs 25@30¢ 

Disston Narrow Crosscuts... .50@50&107 Sets— 

Disstun Mulay, M''!l and Drax as eeeen a 50% Awl and Tool— 


Disston Framed Woodsaws. 35@35R 7164 
Disston Wo x1saw Hiades....40@40&7s9¢ 
Disst nm Woo tsaw Rods. 


Brad Awl and Tool Sets 
Wood Hdle.,10 Awls doz. $2, 002. 





105 
Atkin's Criterion........... cccce-cocesed 
Atkin's Adjustable... an 
Bemis & Call Co. "a Cross Cut.. coscoee -30% 


Bemis & Call Co.’a Plate. . 
Pemis & Call Spri Hammer.. 
Diseton’s Star and Monarch..... seve 
Hammer, Bemis & Cal oon: shew Bai dog 
Morris mG, 1, $16.60........... 402208 
vos. 3 and 4, “Gross ¢ Cut, 00.40. 
No. 5, Mil, 831.0000" ae 
No, 10, $15. 50 See eae semua 403 
No. 11, $16.00, 
Taintor Positive, ¥ ‘doz. ‘gis:: 





Sh sa 
Chicago ith yt Oe Kn nife 


; x@654 
Tanite Mills # gross, $14. 40). 2? sg5eiee 
A harpeners, Skate— 
ureKa Skate Sharpener.... . #@ doz. $2.00 
Shaves Spoke— 
WO ancéeesvodiere. o+e80z. $1 00@1 25 
Ww ood... -doz. 31.752.95 
Bailey’ 3 (Staniey R.& L. Co .... BORTOS 
Goodell’ 3, # doz. i aeacenenccs 15&104 
Shears— 
Cast Iron.. 7 8 9in 
Best "816 00 18.00 20.00 qro. 
Good...... $13 00 15.00 17 00Qgro. 
Cheap.. $°.00 6 00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, ec. 


Best quality, « Jan. 80 10100; 705% 
‘icke - COMb60E5S 

Fair qual. Jap SES _I5@10@80% 
Nickel......... 7OR10@ 75% 

Tailors’ Shears...... LO@L08 108 







Acme Cast Shears... 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears 
Seymour’s, Jan eddan 
Seymour's Nickel... 
Sevmour’s Tailors’ Shears...) 77” sae 
Wilkinson’s Hedge... 
Wilkinson’s Sheep vee ese 180) Hist,” 508 
Tinners’ Snips- 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades ..20@:10% 
Maileable Handles. Laid with Steel. 

LA 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin.. 


40@4085% 
0@40& 5¢ 








40&10¢ 
Jeanine & Griffin Mfg. Co's. 7 to 10 
NN MUN <enccisnesdaccacecc 4 % 
woe cen, th Patani ‘ i0Gi0as 





Pruning Shears and Toole~ 
Cronk’« Pruning Shears -. Oleg 
Disston’s Combined . Pruning” Hook | <3 

and Saw, ® doz. -25@25&108 
Disston’s Pruning 4 .) doz. $12 : 00 


25 4 25&1048 
John T. Henry Mfg Compan " 


Pruning Shears all grades,.....! O&5S 
Orange Shears te trereeeeen ee DUK 108 
SIeNNs be steuencoutdccecetucis - «- 5O&108 
Tree Prune-s noaccesce SOM 
: gle’ ~ Pruning ¢ Shears. . doz. $8.00 
&w - 8314@331 6& 108 

Be vmour’s............” B0&10&10@t0R5¢ 


; reoaaar ‘Sliding Door— 


Stowell’s Antl-Priction see eene SOS 


Patent Roller Hatfleld’s, S; argent’s list, 
SU&10@80& 10878 

Re ading Sesebeaene Pr TORLOATIS 

2 . list 3348 


Wrightsrnis. Hatfiel ld P attern. f 

Sliding Shutter— 
ey pds actictieaeatis cc. TOX LOR 754 
R 41 


st. 


. 804 


3! 
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Shells, Empty— 
Bras: She'ls, Empty : — 





First quality, all gauges. 0a56 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 gAaug. 
6 
Paper Shells, E npty : _ oA 
Acme, Ideal, Lead New Rapid, 
S nokeless 10, 12, 14 and 20 gauge. 
Iorsk lug 


Blu? Rival, New Climax, Primrose 


Club, Yellow R val, 10,12, 16 and 
20 gauge. oserces LOD 
climax. Ciub, “Leagt 16, Ri ival, 14.16 
and 20 gauge ($7.50 > 20&54 
Climax. Club. League, Rival, 10 one 
12 gauge.. 25858 
Defiance, High “Base. ‘New. Victor, 


ten Repeater, 10, 12, i6and - 
gaug 158 
Trap aed Metal L nad, 10, 12°16 ‘and 
We ian dcecccscucsatecs 3344210858 
Shells, ——: ~ 
Loaded with Black Powder... ‘ 
jodks¢ 
Loaded with Nitro Powder. 


Ob 108 108-54 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Factory Shipments: 


Horse a nd Mule, per keg.. .$3 00@. 5. +H 
Burden’s, all sizes 

Bryden, Phoenix, Perkins, ‘ac. ‘$3. ri 4 
Diamond State, Crescent ‘Re. 83.75.1094 
I 5 oo, cmnctcnenvarccas 8 


Nore —Zhere is a good deal of _ 


evenness. in current prices, whether from 
MANUSGac surer 8 or jobbers, 


°o 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... $1. 30@ 140 


Drop, up to B 5-lb, _ OIIRES fe tea” 
Buck, 25.lb. bag.... ........ $1.55 @ 56 
Buck. 5-Ib. WON en <¢padnewsiuenses ie “‘~ 
Chilled, 25 lb. bag. soe +o $1.60@ 1.68 
Dust het. 2 25 lb bag... idawewed $2.00@2.1 
Dust Shot. 5-lb bag....... nd ~ 


Shovels and Spades— 


No. 2, Polished, Sq. or Rad. P, t, 
or L Handle : aed 











20 
Gold, Bronze. pallver, Rubber, Po pis. Disston Hand -aws, a 12. 99,9 16, : Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 Tools. Ge 
and dalmon Single Action, Mult 4100, D4, 120, 74, 72, 3.....25@25&7 a4 doz. $2.50 @2.60 
ing and uadruple, all sizes. 25% | Diaston Hand Saws, Nos 7. .07. 107}. Atken’s Sets, Aw! and Tools 
Gentes ingle Action Series, “10aP 8, 1, 0, 00, Co abination... 30@30&71 No. 20, ® doz. $10.00.. : 105108105 
aud 202P and PN, 102 PR and Disston C »mpass Ke rnole,&°25 25h Ting Fray’ 8 Ad). . roe H ny ‘ {Nos. 1,312 
PAN 302 PK and PR A 304 P and | Disston Butener Saws and tiacen.. $18 4, 39; 50% 
PN, 00304P and PN, 502 and 502N, 35@35&7 14% Millers alls’ Adj. toot he dis, om 1, 
802 and 802N, 02084N, Competitor.50¢ C. E. Jennings & Co.'s. : $12: No. 4, $12 >, $18 15&10 
Hendryx Multiplying, and | guetre le ET ITER ipsiciihistiaimaisihacns 25% | Stanley s E lies ciate 
Series, 3004N and N, ON DOR oR 35% 1 No. 1. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00: No. 
2904N,20004P and PN OigdO4PN, 0924 Compass and Key Hole senso: peosead rie 4 Genesens sacnee WE1LO@ ‘oelva> 0% 
and 0€24N, poner and PN. 4 Fr:med Wood Saws............. Garden Tool Set 
Shakespeare, Style C......... EERE I etic -25 2808 a o*e— 
a . Ft. Madison Rakes, es *l and Hoe 
Registers ma RO BI sa ih eliemmbenenss Pe ¥# doz .39.00 
si % ‘eace Circular ana Mill...... .... Re TO ie LL 
er 4 pated oo ee) - 4 Peace Cross Cuts. list Jan.1 393 bescescel 4; Nail— 

ULE JAP .« oes neve seers OS et ; | Peace Hand, Panel and Rip.......° ||": , | Square YT gro. $2 50 
oS eaters ee - &S § Richardson’s Circular and’! Mill . Boe Round. Blk. “and E 7 pod ted. 
Nickel Plated. . = Q B= | Richardson's X Cuts, list Jan. 1, *99. "507 _o. $1.89@2. 5) 

tro lee i pis 7 eS 40% 54 Richardson’ . end. Ae. ae i cskeeadll 30% Octag ew - GPO. h.25@h.7 5 | 

_ monds’ Circular Saws........... .... 4 
un ta'ge ‘Gra in oF Sa ne. 25 Simonds’ Crescent Ground Cross eae” Knurled. Good. ee «+-GTO. $6.00 6. 5 
4 in, per doz peeeee 00 oe? 25 Q32.50 ' Stmond @Man Cross Cuts. 4010 Cannon s Diamond fy" My ar. $12. ‘toe 
in. per doz....... - $9. 50@ $2.75 Simonds’ One- Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag 4 Seon nate hy ee ress ee cers uae 
Rings and Ringers— | ee a A5GA54£5% eo oe 
Bull  Ringe— Hack Saws— Regular list... .....+....70@ 20@10@5¢ ' 
: Inch. Concave Blades. Sa\ _ 
Steel... ed ® 75 083 0.88 do®, Disston Keystoue.. Alken’s Genuine... 


Copper....... 1.10 1.50 1 50 doz. 


-® dz. 85.50 28.00 


Disston liack SaW cisuts.. .. -. # doz. 33.0092 10 





Alken’s Imitation . 





; Al, B2, 
is! Grade. 2d Gra: 
Plain Back.. $10 by $9 60 “54 
Strap Back.. 9.5 900 
Cieveland Pat® n 10.20 9.30 
C3, Dg. 
$d Grade. 4th Grade 
Plain Back.... $8.70 $8.10 
Strap Back..... 8.10 = 


Cleveland Pat'n 8.40 
All other sizes add 30c emer 
ie eye deduct 30¢ doz. 
ote.—The above are the regular 
ciation prices to small retailers, ne 
ofter. s.ated by joh' sare 80 50al 00,an4a 
Common. Plain Back STurretx are gen 
erally sold by jo>hers at $6.75 27.w. 
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aT : : : 

Shovels and Tongs — — soeee me. or 97 Chestorman' Crccccccsvesses sats India $-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls... 8¢€ 

=D ead ,| tinned fron...... seees Z. GU./0@1.~ DL. .occccerceccccsececs C - als 
Brass Head......... +o GOES pen Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 Eddy’ 8 Metallic.............. 8: 5% clean itea an nina 10@ tke 
Tron Head...... coe cer ee OOLEQMOO * | Jennings’ Star....... ..® doz. $1.85@1.90 | Keuffel & Esser Co.,Steel = | tallic, M 
; Kiug # doz. $2.00 SO Sons erases cownnnaerd 35% ‘ason Line, Linen, %4-lb. Balls. . .45c 

Sieves and Sifters— —_—_— | B10 ee eeeeeeeerereeeeeeerenes Lufkin’s Steel........ 33i4@95¢ | No. 264 Mattress, 4 and %-lb.Bails.s7c 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11 — Stapies— Lufkin’s Metailic. . -80@3085% | Wool........ teteeeeererseerewesseeen le 
Buffalo Metallic Biued. 8. 8S. & Co Barbed Blind ......cccs. lb. 84@S8e ia 

4 - $13. BD si5 00 Electricians’, Association list..7 (10% vaiasnnies 
ng ss cpecaun cee sion ¥ gr. $10.00 Fence Staples, same price as Barbed Tin Case......++. REV venae em 80. @S0€ 10% 


Electric Light. @ gr. $12.00 
Hunter’s Genuine.. ur. $12. 50 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 

BP GOZ., $2.00... nee ccc nc veccweneeee 20% 


Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
Inch..... 1 16 18 20 
Black. full "size...$095 .98 1.00 1.10 
Plated, full size . $1.05 103 1.10 1.°0 
Black, scant oe ever $0.28 BO oe 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz......-$0.75@0 8) 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz.....+- 85@ .90 
Mesh 2),, Nested, doz ....... 1.00@1.05 
a Cast Iron— 
Standard list ....... . 60@60k 10% 
Nore.— There is not ‘entire uniformity 
én lists used by jobbers 
Wrought Steel-- 
Columbus Galv’d and uametes.. er 1% 
Columbus, Painted . om 
L. & G. Mfg. Go., Gaivanized.. 
L. & G. Mfg Co. ‘Enameled...... 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Tron, ...ce+e+s 00-000 ee T0klO@i5% 
Malleable Iron... . 40k 10@50% 
Steel... ccccee coccce peesuee 4LO@40410% 


Slates— 
6¢7* Giles. 2.0008 508 10@50k 108 10% 
Unexcelled Noise less a 
606 tens@60ks tensk5% 
Wire Bound...........+++040@10@50% 
Double Slates, add ‘31 case, net, 
Siaw Cutters—see Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 









Sterling $ 2.00.......-.e00--eeeee sees 8354% 
Snaps, Harness— _— 
German........0+++ peeeeun L0@/04 10% 
Co. . 
Re ro ccesasncninneenstd S5R2t 
High Grade. .....ceeesceerereeereee 45k 2% 
JOCKEY ....-2-s0eeeee sep untinsneéonee 48 2% 
TTOJAD....c0-cececcesceccscense cess 45824 
Yankee......- sinpbedowsnenosenes 852% 
Yankee, aware intel Be 2% 
Saddiery Works: 
— . = cocce : ace veccenececsoce 608 108 
cence ves COE 
Crown. Saabs iT a. 60& 10% 
W. & E. T, Fitch Co.: 
Bristol .. 40&10% 
Emptre.. 5UR5S 
GOEMIOR., «coccccccceccccecsssecescoss =. 40% 
National a 
NE. «ceccbonscesses sossuevconsesens Sf 
Enpper 50&5% 
Champion ..40% 
BOCUPILY. 2.2. -ceeeesceeenccerceereerncs 40 
VICCOP. 2.0. cee cccrcccvcccccccccooes 60&5¢ 
unity: 
oe oe . 8 EE 65@65& ' 0% 
Solid swite... oo ih @5&10& 10% 
"s Pateut Guarded............... 
Gargent’s ut G Sights 
Sn aths— See 
Scyth OPPO eH ee eee eeee ead ar 


Snips, Tinners’ —See Shears 
Soldering lrons— 
See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
See Trimmers, Spoke 
Spoons and Forks— 
Sliver Plated— 


Want Ward.ceevccessee: 508 10@ 60k 10% 
Wm. Rogers Mfg, Co............... 50&10% 
Miscellaneous— 
Bape GRO ..cccsccce covecd 60410% 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co.: 

18% German Silver..................-.60% 

Rogers’ Silver 0 “hentai -50&105 

Springs 

Door— 

ee 20 
Bier (OUT) 2.4. ccccesscccce oe 30 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in ...# doz. 3) 101.25 
Vilotoer (Coll). ..000-ccccoee -V&LOX1LO8 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 

Factory Shipments 

144 in and wider...Blk. Hf Brt, Brt. 

L444 he Lagclb 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs..................35% 

Cliff’s Seat Springs «+s -0e@ pair 55¢ 
Sorinklers, Lawn— 

Enterprise - renee 25@30% 


Philadelphia No. 1, ® doz. $12; hag 2. 
$15; No. 8, $24........... ; 30% 
Squares— 

Nickel plated. . 4 List Jan. 5, 1909 

Steel and Tron... PaWicc 7 @75< 

Rosewood tdl. Try Square’ anu f. 
Bevels ... 608 10a 10@70% 


Iron Hdl. Try Square sand T-Bevels. 
LO®@10@ i048 104 10% 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Bev 's..... .60&10¢ 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.... .50&10¢ 
Squeezers - 
Lemon— 
Wood, Common, gro.. No. 0. $5.25 
@$S5 50; No 1, $6.25@$35.50. 
Wood, t vorcelain Lined : 
Chea --.doz. $2.00@Q2.75 





Wire. See Trade Report. 


Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
L@'%4ec 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list....80&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 


SEE Divane<<peeendenneseecbenetesses even 40% 
Foster Brus’. ......... ob seubnoceseer o0 30% 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s. .......0..se000 0-00 40% 
Nichols Bros............ spabosnns onscee 50% 
Steelyards............... 25@25e:10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ......cccccesee L0O@ 0k 10% 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1............ . 50% 


Garner Die Stocks, oseveni sizes.. 





Green River.. as 25% 
Lightning Screw Fiate. . cccccee 25% 
Little Giant...... es 
Re-ce’s New Screw Pl: ates... cece t Q30% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock.25% 


Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago W es & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corus um, luv inch, 10.80 
gro., 12 inch, $12.00 $ ie 
Clefeland Stone Co., list Nov., ’'92..3314% 
Pike hifg. Co., list ’95~96........... -334gt 


Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: 
Corundum Oil, Dou le Grit... cece 


oO 
Corundum Axe Stones, Slips, etc.... .55% 
Pike Mf. Co.; 
Hindostan No. 1#® Db. . 8¢) 


| ae 5¢ | 
33440 

Turke Oil Stone, E we ¥ 

5 tos i. cethentnas hon ¢| 33'$&10 < 
Turkey Siips......... “eo 
Lily White Washita......... o+22-80¢ 
Rosy Red Washita............ oe. -60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra............50¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 1.... ..s000..40¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 2.. « cocnceccOe | 
Lily White Slips. . cveenen cues BOY > 
Rosy Red Slips........ ee ccccnnoeae n 


Washita Slips, Extra.. seeeee BOE 

Washita Slips, No. 1. 70¢ 

Arkansas Stonc,No.1,3to5' ‘gin’e2. 34 

Arkansas Stone.No.1 ‘SigtoBin. $2.50} 

ea 
Tanite Mills: 





Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 
Cherry— 
| en ce ccccec coun 
Stops, Bench— 
CN 15&10% 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, 


$11.00, 40&20% 


Stops, Window— 
. fd eae -- 25859 
Wilcox, Steel, per “doz., $6.00........50% 
Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish.Stove. 


Strainers, Pump— 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz. 75¢ 
Straps, Box— 


Cary’s Universal case lots........20&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65e 
ee cece eGOZ. $1.75 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Miles’ C ballenge, M4 doz. $20. ..50@50&5¢ 

Enterprise Mfg. ( 25QLIRT 9% 

Nee Specialty Mfg. ‘Co., list Jan. 
O% 


1 seeeereeeeee eee eeeeeseees seserees 


Viashe Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, °99. 


Carpet Tacks, American. ..90@40@..% 
American Cut wpete ee WE30Q, . .% 
Swedes Iron Tacks........! WOBLO@..% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks, ........ 

90EL0@...% 
Gimp Tacks. ...00+++0s0002eHL0@. .% 
a os ccceeeIIELO@..% 
Trimmers’ Tacks......... 90k: 10@..% 
Looking Glass Tacks ioe onl 700 10@..% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tact. 

90k L0G «+% 
Hungarian Nails ......... 804825@,..% 
Common and Patent Brads.70d@10 @..% 


Trunk and Clout Naiis.. 80¢10@..< 
NoTe.— The above prices are for 

Straight Weights.* An extra 5¢ is given 

Star Weights * and an extra W£ % on 

Standard Weights.*** 

Miscellaneous— 

Double Point Tacks. ....90d6 or 7 tens 

Steel Wire Brads, R. &@ E. Mfg. 
a oe - 50d 10@60% 

See also Nails, Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 







Emerald, 8.3. & Co..........80-gal. $3.20 
Emerald, 8. & Co.......... 60-gal., 84 00 
Queen City S.S. &Co., -0-gal........83.50 
Quee.u C.ty 8, S. & Co.,, 60-wal....... $4.25 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin..... .40@10@.50% 
Patent Leather..... cor ceces tS @I0P5H 
ee pi cietesnitniete - LO@ 405% 





Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Standard Wire..... coveees SOLIORSS 
Ties, Wall— 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
Galv. St’el 5 32 x 6146 In, * 1000.810.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 8% in. ® 1000.$11.00 
Galv. Steel 5-82 x} 144 in. ® '000.$12.00 
Galv, Steel 5 32 x 154¢1n. ® 1000.$14.06 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 

Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 

very generally at net prices. 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and UOpset- 
ters, Tire. 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 


Coopers’— 
L. &1. J. White .........00- +.» 20@20R5¢ 


Atkins’ new list..... 
Simonds’ [Improved 
Simonds’ Crescent... 


Ship— 
L. &I. J. White... .... jeahpweneb wine 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 





Traps— Game— 
Oneida Pattern... -T08NB 75S 8 
Newnouse.. peveeececcces of 45@50% 
Hawley & Norton. _.. --65&5@70% 
Victor (Oneida Pattern) ......75@75&10% 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... 65& LU@70&54 


Mouse and Rat— 


Mouse, Wood,Choker, doz.holes...8%ac 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 

doz. $0.85@1.00 

Diamond Joe Mouse Traps....per doz. 60¢ 

Diamond Joe Kat Traps..... per doz. $1.00 
Mart Y French Rat and Mouse Traps 

enuine): 

No. ], Rat, Each $1.12%;.® doz. $12.00 

No. 3, Rat, # doz. $.6.00; om 2 50 


$5.25 doz. 
No. 314, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4.25 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 
2.75 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse. ® doz. $2.75;..case +4 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, ® gr. $30.00; 
No. 2, #@ gr. $80.00; Mouse, No. 3, 
1 fede pre tear elt waewienat iene 
Fly— 


Balloon, Globe or Acme.... ... 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $12 .00@ 14.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon ... 
doz, $1.25@1.40 : gro. $13.50@15.00 


Trimmers, Spoke— 


Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2........c00ee00..40% 
Stearns ........... evcccccccccccccoccese SUS 


Trowels— 


Disston Brick and Pointing..... ..... Om 
Disston Plastering................ ooesee 
Disston “Standard Brand” ani wn 
Re Es ncenenitnen so cnnmoocens ts 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.... 


Peace’s Plastering ......00-cccceseceees 30% 
Rose Brick and P astering.-- oatetosns a5&5% 
Woodrough&McParlin,PI'st’ring. $5a 10% 


Trucks,Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co." Mat.......cocccc-cce 40% 
Daisy Stove rucks, Improved pattern 

# doz. $21.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18 50 


Tubs, Wash-—_ 


1 2 $3 
Galvanized West doz, ‘$3 00 & 50 6.00 
Galvenios’d: -~ Cubs (S. S. & Co,): 
, 3 10 20 30 
Per don $5 25 6.00 675 65) 7 25 8.00 
Twine— 
Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine — BC B. 


No. 9,4 and %-lb. Balls..22c 26c 
No. 2 4 and i4-Ub, Balls..18¢ #1¢ 
No. 18, 4 and ‘%-lb. Balls..16c 19¢ 
No. 2h. 44 and '4-lb. Balis1i%e 18%c 
No 36,44 and geld. Balis..l5e 8c 
Chalk Line, Cotton, }4-lb. Balls.. 
open Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 . to 
Osteen Wrapping, 5 Balis 7 -% 
10%c@.. 
American ?-Ply Hemp, 4 and \-ld. 
a seckekecsks -2@18e 
American $ Ply Hemp, "j-b. Ba lis. . 
12@13¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp. 4 and %-lb. 
Balls (Soring Tevine).....  ....... 9c 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balis,.... .9¢ 





ce | Ee 
Bonney’s Saw Viees...........++..40&10% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co,: 


Simpson’s Adjustable.. cocccce cocccee SOS 








Ssh cisnenbesnstoncetnaenes 
Amanecer ;pidhicdebansautboone son 
bse ec sactupeke cbnewes tl "40% 108 
Fisher AS Nereis Double Screw....15&10% 
Holland 
Machintste’ sensewen Os encnccccccosocces 40% 
_ RRR eoeeenes coccebs 704 
Lewis Tool Co..... ovvenceseoss 20@30% 
Massey’s Perfcct.........ccsocceseess LO@20% 
Massey *s Clincher ..... seoseeconsannn 
DTC: dsinnsccuieecens oc segsecsecess 
Miller’s Falls, <osteeenben cccconedOW list ioe 
Parker’s: 
Se SE EE 
Regulars.......... corveccee coccecs 20@25¢ 
| |, Speers coscccescees 40Q@45% 
Combination Pipe... .....c00.02.f@60% 
PE Ackieieetasnanesd “eesesees LO@25S 
inch: ckenthsehensdiewedeeionveol 40% 
— n’s p Aadpstabte. . eeoeccccecccsces 
gn } Re ey 20@254 
ae ay ieataeceasktisienae . 20@25¢ 
Toles’ Woodworking........escccesess+ 25% 
Van, W. & GW. Haw. Oe, cccccvcececescs 40% 
Saw Filers— 
Bonney’s. No. 1, $13; No.3, $16 .50&104 
Disaton’s D3 Clamp and Guide, # doz 
St svanehe tannees ecccece Crecccovccosces 254 
PII scnconnnecehevtcuseanhsanaes 40&108 
Wentworth’s Rubber "Jaw. was, 1, 2 
Rr enatwinincd vs tbacixee as 30&10% 
Misestensens~ 


_ —« & Keeler Combination Five 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


OF Bette... cvcccccecves coco cceccccccscoll 
187 7 ccccccecece 


No. ITTITITT TTT TTT TTT ee 





W aas-—Price Per M. 





B. E., I1 UP... 20ccee cccccceses GO 

B. E.. 9 and rei Oc 
ys | aa noees 

i: lee V vensbonces 

ee ee 

it, ais SE I ocencshenatinine 5 
5 *) Serer 1.50} 
Ely’s B E., 11 and larger. [$1.7 1.75 
Kly's P. E., 12 to 20 ...... $3 25 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon, 


Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 
8.8, & Co, Reduced List...... ......408 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware: 

Cron —eeeeent 
nqrou psenaneason 10@7 
White | Enameled Ware 0@ 708 

Maslin Kettles.... ......75@1 
Boilers and Saucep* netiede 
Tinned Boilers and Saucepans..... 


See also Pots, Glue. SEQuens 


Enameled— 


Agate Nickel Steel Ware, list July'99.35¢ 
Granite = list Jan. 1, 94, nowiee 
uh UL Os 6nsy 5 sdioeennsasoarenl &1LOS 
Sevond iguants. parte 5 Nickel tools 654 
Second Quality, Granite ....... 
70&10@70& 108108 
Tron Cla) : 
Peopered Ware, high list...........704 


Mottled Ware, high list.............. 756 
Never Break Enameled. . "6085508108 


Tea Kettles— 


Galwanized Tea Kettles : 
| OT 9 
Kach.....45¢ 50¢ 55 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware. 


Avery - & Gnisties -- - J5@652546 
ROGET HE soitccaconctsexdstretbicbe 

Porcelained &5@50% 108 
Never Break Spiders ard Griddles 


& 
Never Break Kettles. ogboe tog 
Solid Steel S peeve & Griddles. . 65& 
Sons Steel 


Silver Plated Hollow— 


William Rogers Mfg. Co...........40&@19% 
Wash boards— 
Solid Zinc: ® dos 


Crescent, faraily size, bext frame. $3.00 
fied Star, aes ry size, serene 
protector....... 
Double Zine! Surface : 
Saginaw Beebe fam. |; size, station- 
ary protector............ eccese 
Wilson, fomily size, bent frame bane 
Single Z)nc Surface : 
Naiad protector, family size, open 
__* * SypegeBemagtons $2.40 


son, bent a a 
hated beck... 8 


vent 
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Washers— Weights, Saeh . Copper, list Feb. 26, '96......--+- 5%) Bemis & Cull’s 
. $25 Cast Steel Wire 50% Adjustable S............, igs ane< ecm 
Leather, Axle— Eastern prices....s+++.+.... +++ ee Btube’ Steck Were. $300 to B.yog | AdJustable S Pipe 408 
Bolid,...... .s.ceees-s+ B010e10@s54 | Western prices .........#13.00@19.06 Stubs’ Steel Wire ----.. 8% 00 to £408) Brigg’s Pattern. ..-.ccsessss J0R 10g 
Patent £106 &2 Nore.—There is a wide difference in Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Combination Black................40888 
Coil: <i K°1  % “n4 me ie — East and West. and some Foun- , Wire Picture Cori, see Cord. Combination Bricht.... : 4 
: y ies are naming lower prices th the : er 0" Gas Pipe......-..--.e.... 
le 1% 18¢ 15¢ per 100 above . alaibiiee Bright Wire Goods— | er ee 
tron or Steel - WellBuckets,Calvanized /Jron and Brass, list July 1, 1399.... | gy Sg coerce : amet 
7 pete i 6, 74 *8 Py. See Pails, Galvanized. | 35@%50 10% | pindiey Automatic..........-..c0e.cese 
ashers. 5.60 4.70 3.0 3.20 3.00 I NW ing— _ | Boardman’s eee eee ces 33} 
In lots less than one keg add 4c per | 3 eager t bp $2.00 ?.10; wire Gretn ane Netting | Bull Doz, W. & B.........c00es HO&M0RI 
5-lb. boxes add \c to list. a. $ iy ey in. $°.09D--10, Galvanized Wire Netting .30€2)@35% | Donohue’s Engineer............... sy 4 
Cast Wasners Bene 82.0002 03 Tit. 8 238 +40 Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft... BATIO os. s eeuneennsesentetsseesnss 50&10€ 
i -U cd $1.09@ $1.05 | Ge Pocket.......2..--++ a 2 
CoS ae See Por cee 3, | Brt.and Ann , 610 9.-..........70@10% Light Hardware Grade : | Hercules...........-. tw *"" BO 3: 
@1%4c : . psa , a Age oe , Solid Handles, P.S. & W...... OX 108 
2 Brt. and Ann., 10 to 18....+..-7 2c 5% 2-8 Mesh, Plain (Sc. list) sq. ft.. | sterenson SOX 10& 108 
Washer Cutters— Brt. and Ann., 19 to 26 _ 4c} w 
See Cutters, Washer. Brt.and Ann.. 27 to 36.... 2-8 Mesh, Galv. (8c. list) sq ft... | rought Coods— 
Washing Machines— rath pe rr 6 raphy =x ce: ¢ 2c | Staple s, Hooks, &c., list March 1 é 
Couw'd and Galv ,10t0 13.....- «++.70% . + = . , eee cccccces sree SO LLIOGSER? 
Bony pov ate Washing. Cop'd and Galv., 19 to 26...... woe Wire Barb—See rade Report : b's 
ater Coolers— Cop’d and Galw., 27 to 36..... .724@5% | — re | Yokes, Neck— 
See Coolers, Water. io "3 eee 708 10854 Wire, Ro-<e—See Rope, Wire. Covert Sad flery Works. Trimme L.60&5¢ 
Weaners— Tinned, 15 COIS ...cccccee --70€525%| Wrenches— Covert Siddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
T. ler's Now Halter— No.1 #4 3. Tinned. 19 £0 96 ....cesccccecccecccelOn | . > - Centers... .......eeeeeees 708 
2. $3.70; No 3, $1.90; Nod i's Tinned. 27 to 36 6 Sais Agricultural....c0.++.0000 T0LLIQI5% 
Trier’ sSafetv—Nos. Tand 2, . # doz, $1.70: Annealed Wire on Spools. .70@5( | m. nt id Sneeana lena dais ~o-teee Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows-— 
No. 3, $2.00; No. 4, $2. Ch 108 | womey ~bat TK oon E10R5RE ’ | Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’.. 
Wedges— Brass and Copper Wire on Snools.. | Goce’ Mechanics... 40€10&108&: sae vine list net 
P _ 60 £5@50: 10% BGT... caycdincecnchnteboucaes -- 60XK10% ' - 
Oil Finish....cecccccesesee.... Wd. 8440 | Brass, list Feb. 26, °96......... oe00e 25% = Alligator.......0« hexceeniisieanien B0&10&10¢ | Sheet.....+..... e+ ee eeeses Ld GiC@re 








PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices. 


























Green, Chrome, pure... bs eve evesseelB GBI Brown, Vandyke. 9'4a13 Linseed, City, ‘bolled...... 52 @63 
Bh in se oe. o Lead. Red, bbls. +9 bbls. and kegs : Green, Chrome.,.................10 @L2 Linseed, S.ate aud West’n,rawss @58 
neg White in Ou: 5 “Lots 600 ® or over.............. @ 6% | Green, Paris.........0007775°7"' . @24 | Linseed. raw Oaloutta seed...... @B 
Lots of 500 or over... n . _ Lots less than 500 D............ @ 6% | Sienna, Raw................. -.10 @13 | Lard, Prime............ treeneee 65 Qs 
, Litharge, bbls. i4 bbls. and kegs: | Sienna, Burnt... 10 @13 | La pact. Extra Noi? eae 
Lots less than 500 ereeese os Lots 500 ® or over......... nes ve WOE) Ce, MEPL. 5.5... -c.ec cas 9'4@12 Se ned Useae’ per tae 3 eS 
= we, in oil, i D tin Lots less than 500 ® ............ G 6% | Umber, Burnt.............--...- 9% @12 Gotton seed, Crude............. 22 @rt 
eat Stee in ie 2K % tin @ * Qeper, Saw ae aoe eeesee ig a 2 ae ’ — Suiamer Yellow, . 
. cher, Dute COE. vcxctscn a DERMAO, oo ccccscccccscccecccesccs MOE 
pal ate: Brice sees ee @t = Ocher; American ... # ton$i0. OOntS. 00 Miscellaneous. | Cotton-seed Suminer Yellow. 
_——" te, in o at 1 Orange Mineral, English.. # B 8.6@11'4 é Off grades........... .  .-+.-. 20g @2ORG 
sorted tins, add to keg price.. 2 ‘@ Orange Mineral, French........ 11'¢@115¢ | Barytes, Foreign, @ ton. ...$19.00921.00 | Sperm, Crude... 02... o.oo... ~ Bw. 
ra Wh — » Dry e bb wey Siu no Orange Mineral, German....... 8%@ 9\4 | Barytes. Amer. tloated..... 19.00920.00 Sperm, Natural Spring......... .- @.. 
ead, American. Terms: On lots 0 Orange Mineral. American .... 8 @ 8¥4 | 8a tes, Crude.............. ¥.00g10.00 Sperm, Ble: ached Spring... vinci ].. 
ould tn 16 dane tres? inte éinvotee. Red, Indian, English............ 44%@ 8% oe “> | a = “elo ton 2.609 = Sperm, Natural Winter........55 @5@ 
8 ¢ : Red, Indian, American ........ 3 @ 34 | Chalk,in bbis......# 100 b -.@ & Sperm, Bleached Winter 460. @b1 
Zinc, American, dry...... » a2 4% Red’ Turkey, English. pikes China Clay, English..® ton 12.00.@17.50 mow. 
Zinc. Paris, Red Seal, dry....... .. @%% Red: Tuscan’ English....""""". 7 S19 | Cobalt, Oxide......#100 ® 2.20 2.50 Whale, Natural Winier....202~. @4? 
Zinc, Paris, Green Seal, dry... :@ 9% Red; Venetian,Amer., #100. 80@1.10| Whiting,Common.# 100m .42@ .52 Whale, Bleached Winter......... @49 
Zinc, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... . -@ eo Red’ Venetian, English.® ® . 1.80@2.10 | Whiting, Gilders.......... 54@ .64 Menhaden, ( rude, Sound..... 6 @27 
Zinc. Antwerp. ,areon 2eu. Gry on? 7 Sienna, Itallan, ” Burnt on i Whiting, extra Gilders’. 589 .63 | Menhaden, Light Stra ned... 32 @33 
4 » ¥. M. ao owder < a D 348 | enhaden eached Winter...35 @ .. 
Green Seal: Sienna, Ital., Raw. Powd....... 3! Menhaden,Ex Bleached Wint : 
Lots of 1 ton and over......... 12 @12% Sienna, American, Raw......., Ie 3° Putty. Tallow, prime... en tite _ t asa 
zine, of less than 1 ton. Bopey “Mal Sienna, ee Burnt and ‘ In bulk...... eatin Sadewe ’ £ yes ang ae tee eeeeeeeeeens *h @6 
, ee ., eee 46@ 2 | In biadders ......-... season i"g'a0 Cocoanut, Cochin.....,......... 614@ 6 
Hea on an over... toyginig Teer frenehg: = 100 BiB88149 | ana fm 8 8 eee 
corer oce come eee SOIC, AMCPICAR. .. cc. cerceess > ( 
Lots of less than | ton. . “i@liig Tegner Erench, # 100 F “3 95 el: Oo | Incans, 1B tos Red Elaine......... pane BOS 30 @ 
Discounts.— V. M. French Zine. <Dis Terra Alba, English............. 95 @1.00 irl T | Red Saponified............. > 5 @5 
counts to buyers of 10 bb'. lots of oneor Terra Alba, Seadaas No. 1.... 65 @35 Spirits haitnsinnn | Olive, Italian, bbls............. 57 @@t 
emuertes grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 Terra Alba, American No. 2.. @50 t bb} Neatsfoot, prine.......... 50 @52 
»bis., Umber, Turkey,Bnt. & Pow. en ue @ 3% In Sout hern Pebbes atvncesees 00 @40 ¢ Palm, prime, Le AZOS... cee e > 5a8 
Dry Colors. Umber, purkey. Raw & Powd. 24 36 In MAChiNe YOIS ...ceeerceseere ss GOs 
mber, Bnt. Amer.....2...00- « 14@ 
| ay pp peemedi v4 Umber, Raw, Amer... ...... . 1@ 2 Clue. Mi 
Black, Drop. Eng.. seenseeascnens 7 @ll Cn agg om PERRET fle Low Grade........c..sce.eee #DBI2 @I5) neral Olis. 
ey very. seeeeeerseececesers 18 et Vermilion. gulckatcer huik. .. @72 Cabinet, iliac Paty Btasts, 20 gravity, 25330 cola 
ceseereeesess seesees : ermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .. @73 Ds ocersserscerceers Ge __ CODE. no cccccccccccccsecece # gal. 9! 
ee "Belestia. eeneeresecces ¥ bts 3 Vermilion, English Import. "80 @95 Extra White ensue 18 @23 Black, 29 gravity, idcold tose 101481 
Blue. Prussia... noe erceese “3D th Vermilion’ Chinese. "88 @95 —— eeereeecceesseeeseeccess .7 7 es Cylinder ie grees n34@ 
Blue, Ultramarine... rete 30, 2% PY eee CU”) 0 ren seen Res one wrerrree c> | : 4 iz +> ere: ta'ss 144@1T 
Brown, Spanish................. 1 Colors in Oil. Berane Ge Stored - 1R4@et 
Brown, Vandyke, foie sirer ie 214 Black, Lampblack............. 12 @Ld Animal, Fish and Vege- Paratins. 905-907 gravity... - Ligele 
rown, Vandyke, Foreign...... ‘ § ue, Chinese apiatunadaons 36 @40 >, ‘ ose0 Sarees 
Carmine, No. 40...... OD $2. (442.7 Blue, Prussian......... cmsapessene. aaee , table Oils. Ke Se wf Far Tocerereees laters 
Green, Chrome, ordinary .. cece “| @ 6 Blue, Ultramarine....... Gageees 13 @16 Linseed, City. raw....... #gal. 60261 In small lots %¢ advances. s 
The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trad?s, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH AMERICA. 
Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, - - - - - - - - $5.00 a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number Fixst and THirp THURSDAYS of every iia Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 
Dollar Edition, large number First THURSDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, : - I.0o + 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH, 
ONE INSERTION, - - = ‘= = = $3,00 SIX MONTHS, - = =- = = = $45.00 
ONE MONTH, (stimes - «= ~ - - 11.25 ONE YEAR, - - - ~ as “ - 75.00 
THREE MONTHS, = = = - = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
New York (Main Office), ° : 232-238 William Street, - - - - - DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs. 
Philadelphia, ° - Forrest Building, 117 119 South Fourth Stree yO - THomAs Hosson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, = - i - - Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - - ae WALKER, Manager. 
et noe F r. *, BERTS, B. isiness Ma 
° ° ° - - Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - , 16 Manager. 
Chicago, : — ’ { Geo. W. Cope, Resideat Asso, Ed. 
Cincinnati, . ° : - - Pickering Building, 5th and Main Streets, — - - - HENRY SMITH, Manager. 
st. Louis, - ° e ° - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, - ° - C. F, WIELAND, Manager, 
Boston, £ a ° - Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - . : - WALTER C, ENGLIsH, Manager. 
Cleveiand, - - - - . - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - ° ° - Ezra S, ADAMS, Manager 


AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Ilardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Buildings 
Remittances should be made by draft, payable to the order o' Davin Wi.t1ams CoMPAny, oa any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O, Moasy 
Order on New York. When these cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country will be received, 
Neusdealers or Seohesiors in any Pi. of the world may obtain The /ros Age through ths American News ate New York, U.S.A: The [otsraational 
News Company, New York, U.S. A., an London, England; or The San Francisco News Company, San Fraaczisco, Cal., A 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-ciass Mutter. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


JANUARY 2, 1901. 


The following quotations ate for small lots. Wholesate prices, at which largs lots only cana be bought, ars given elsewhere In our waskly market report. 














Sheet and Bolt— 














































{RON AND STEEL— 
— oe 
Bar tron from Store- January 19, 1900. e 
iren: Duty, Round,.0.6¢ # ®; Square,0.8¢8 B Prices, in cents per pound. 
uw 1% im. round and square ..... t @ m 1.70@1.90¢ | ___ anest w = 6 
in. x %to Lin... coves = j | ) l 
[roa | -_. 
te 1% in. round ond square....... » an 75 ake 3 i. ad : 
SORE, CEO LIM... .nccrccessen 5 PW 1.7591.85¢ ele l4$/2 sfe |e iotg 
to 4 in. x 4 to 5-16 # Dm 1.90@2.00¢ s a/si-3 ¥ o | | 4184) « 
and 11-16 round and square.® & 2.10@2.20¢ = S| = /2¢) 1b fed Pel ae 
Cis ® & : | s 5 |a</8 es OF |e k Ss 
et ie Ol IONE. cescceee nteins ones evel 2.007 < } we] @icvlg Bal" H/EOEN SZ 
te 3 E $4 tn and tar aoaoe ssereseesensenrseseeee BOD$ . |§|§ glo “3/25/93/%8| . 
Hen fine 28-16 in and thic E $|% $8], Ee) eee see 
asin x 3-16 in and thicker 2 3 | 5 [lc <"iS lo ho 4 
‘ £84 In. X B16 IM.........6. ceeeeerseewereoees <liaia 7/2 |8 3 
to Ig x \& in e = | 
x Mebwe * seesee once ~ | 
x Bi csccnsveccescoseve sa Raga” eee — SSS 
Ins, ins. Ins | 
MSG IN. ......ccccereveereee os , esl otrlaatA as ‘ 
72 2044/2084 2034 | 20'4' o1'4| 22% |23%4 | 26l¢ 20's 
{ jotta caaacas 3 | 96 72 2% 2013 20% 5 ar | ni 26} is 
BGR .cwcccccccccccccccccesce+scceee ; eovece |20%4 | 204) 204 He . 
2 72 +» 20%4 2 3 20% 204 22/2. (27% 30 
tn aid Watger.scccc 230g] 38 «| 96) 7212014 2045 20% ae “sind 
2. -Be 36 120) 96/20%4 20% 20'4 2214/23 
«, 3 in. “and larg * Nearest 2 25e + Vine | soo a4 aaf . 
« e eee seevesece ~. mee ; r 
i%& to 6 x 9-16 to NO. 8... see wm 215e S 73) ""ral 2088 | aod an Blast 2415 30 30%| 
rden‘s Best” Iron, base price........ # b 3.1L5¢ “a 120) 96|20'4|20% ai 24 aig)” 
Burd ‘se “H. B &S. Iron, base ‘ mm Bae 120/20 { 23! 261 
gree. Sea kaneenens a BD 2.952 60 yal .-..-/a08 orig af lash 26%4| 33% 
= _ OO ORE ET o> rd 60 96| 72/2084 20! 224 248% agh 
(forces fers REARS eS seceeseeed @44G6 60 120| 96/2054|2n!4!23%4 2614 | 
lerway Shapes...... Sbexeweke .. 434 oa%ge oT ees | x20] 2084 20g 43 oat 
72 me ee |ac 44! 2144/2344! 28! | 
Merchant Steel from Store— 72 144)” 96|20%5 zai4 2544 sof? 
per Bb 72 = ewenee | 144)21'4/ 2314) 2834 
Machinery cc cace eel. 80 to 1.904 | 108 120] «+00. 21'4 2314| 20%, | 
Calk, Tire and Sleigh i eee Soh 2.00@2.50¢ Rad bones | 120/234 243 
Cast Steel, base price in smali lots..... 7e PPesicpene Hy | 244} -onne-] 24 4 |26 74 
Cast Steel Machinery, base price in than 108 } |...) 144/254 285, 
email lots ides Heirs acavbauiin inter 6 ¢ a ia eos Bas - 
Bolt Copper, 34 iach diameter and ov er, ® b20%¢ 
Soft ‘Steel Sheets— Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® ® advance 
eh Se ee 2.50¢ over priceof Sheet Copper required tocut them from. 
3.060 1 MO 2S. nccccserccces 2.60¢ | Cold or Hard Rolied Copper 14 oz, # square foot ant 
< SN DE BON. vectucnctescs 2 90¢ heavier, |¢ ® over tre foregoing prices. 
9068 IEC OO... cccsscucsses 8.30¢| Cold or Hard Kolled Co; ppe*, lighter then 14 oz. # 
2.40¢ | No, 22 oreres 3.49¢ square foot, 2¢ ® Bb over the toregol ng prices. 
All Polished Copper, 20 in. wid> and under i¢ # B 
Sheet tron from Store. advance over the price for Co'd Rol'ed Copper. 
Black. | All Polishei Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® ® advance 
| over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
Coe a <.S ate | Planished Copper— 
BE £0 16, .. cccvccecnscese # b,3 “3 body bes B.Lu¢ 1¢ ® D more than Polished Copper. 
2 ? D,3.1 ioous ee 
oto 34 ye Ses S20 | Copper Bottoms, Pits and F!ats— 
25 and 26 BM, 3.°5........ 3.40¢ a oz. to square foot and heavier, ® DB ..... oZ4le¢ 
| (Coe # M,3.45........ 3.50¢ | 1202. and up to 14 oz. to square foot, # t +25'9¢ 
28 saw At ER necvecs 8.60¢ 10 ox. and up to 12. # B il Lr ‘27\¢¢ 
3 er Ge BE WP Mi scnoccachencent-adbbae .. BOLg¢ 
Russia. Planished, &c. Circles les3 than 8 in. diameter, 2¢'% ® ad‘it'on u. 
Genuine Kussia, according to assort- ( — over 13 ‘n. diamete: are not classad as Copp ’r 
’ “ 
ment. cocscens cd: sebwosentbeoves BD 10'¢¢ ottoms, 


..@ DA, 
Galvanized. 


Patent Planished 10'g¢; B, O'g¢, net 














Copper Wire— 


Hard and Soft Drawn—bB. & S. Gauge. 




















me B List March 2, 19) 
a9 ° 21 , “ ise e Nos ates 9 and 10 ty 12 
a DD 14¢/ | sase a Me ® D adv. 
mess DB 15a] | Nos....00.. 13 14 15 16 
een mB. 16e(> |. if xe le 134 & ® adv. 
®. 17 ~ OB. nce. ces ‘ s 26 
38... n: 198 is lee 2¢ 2\4¢ 234¢ # D adv 
on b, 21¢)& Seamless Brass Tubes— 
ta 1¢ # D higher Standard always Stubs’ gauga, unless otherwise 
Foreign Steel from: Store ordered. ‘ 
( ; D5 ¢ Feb. 6. 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
> 8 20 a 
eee vee ad Bis @ 2 ys Stubs’ | B. & S. af : |, RE es a 
ble Shear..... M4 » +4 ¢ r-s w.G. 45-36 8)7-16 3 9-16 "| a\’ein ry) ay 
, Lat quality o° S Ot ac Bette! 6 i A a a ee ee ee eee 
Steel, Best --#@D10 ¢ eu 9 | 133. 3m |30/\29la8l27 25 | 24 
es: 2 = ® 8 ¢ 12 to | 33, 38 30\29/28]27 25 24 
eens ® 8S ¢ 13 11 ooces 33 3% 30/29)28)27 25 24 
quest bests Steel, Ist F quality inebuss cen eseuns mis ¢ “4 12 | 40 37] 35 |33 3% 30/29 28) 27 25 24 
quality LATED DET LH. Bpida ¢ 15 13 | 42 38) 36 133 32 32/30/30/28 25 | a5 
aE 200 eeccccccocccscese @DRi2z ¢ 16 4 43 39 37 |34, 33 32/31) 30/29 26 | 25 
8 ecia i” .wacntcn+epeoossonchoane #nm46 ¢ 17 15 44 4°) 38 135 34 33/32.31/90 o7 26 
— " Kamealed saabensbonae #D 75 ¢ 18 | 36 |61| 46 |42| 39 |36 5 34|32/31/30 28 | 27 
° ™ “Titan .@ bd 19 19 17 |62| 47 \43| 40 137 35/34) 33/32 30 20 
* canhitane Extra Best....... ...... # ® 35 / 20 | 18-19 64) 49 44) 41 139 38 37/36)35/34 32 | 31 
Self Hardening.... Dna ¢ ar sof en 4 46) “ > as - 37 ¥ 35 | 34 
s’ * Nelson ” Steel. 40 ¢ 2s oe Le “| #137, 37 | 3 
™* > 23 | 22 6| 6t 50] 46 |44 43 42.41 40)39 39 30 
se“ Soho” Special Seif-Hari iening. a Db 43 t ~ - 120) os nd eles oe Seles “2 39 | 3 
METALS— oe 24 |86) 7% 56] St 149 47 4645/43/43 44 | 4s 
Tin- 


Buty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. 


IT. 53. ciuabaeeebebibea ean kahe <bembeawanns et 
NG «tk cokes tniekunaukhsibeedeabeseen ‘ 
da Bars...... 969n0b8000n 060080 000s eccgseesse 

Tin Plates— 

American Cr.arcoal 


i Grade: 
14x 20....... er a a ee a a $6.75 
i SEE STOO <nccnnenccoccensbwonen<s anesesoonseneesen 8.25 








Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® DB additiona! 
iron Pipe pay ype 
“uM 1 lg ie 2 24 3 3! 5 6 inch 
Ms So 38 oh of 21 21 2i 21 V1 21 2 20) 7 25¢RD 
Copper, Bronze or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additional 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
4 (To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1506 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, 









Grade 
i “= +4 ccccvcccesocecce pnenensnccs ocqgessbain eco SE Plain Round Tube, aa n. up to 2 in. 
x . eeersee ere eeece f 4 
y Grade S . = 
i (ere saberubs nebsicestl 5.50 “ ° 3 4 
SEE WE, oa. 00+ 00 n0svnccceeoenseden0ghneoses "6.60 “i “s 5-16 re 
American Coke Plates~Bessemer— ‘ a 346 * 
ae S: peusesees o> sbeneess . 84. 25@4 90 “ * *& a 
t< = 20 ecccccece eeserecce +--+, -89.95@6,00 | Smaller than ‘4 iuch. seniencbulbe 
SXK t¢  28.. ueESebPeSeeenebaese 7.20@7.25 | 3 inch ond larger Scie taaheaiey poos “ 
C7 Over 3 inch to 3‘ inch, inclusive .........0..e0.00 45 
American ‘Terne Plates 50@10.00 Over Sig IMCR....... 00000. wocrccccccgacsescoce Bageoes it 
BO x £6. ...-----+ - paapen ees haben vents Bronze and Copper, adv ‘ance on Brass List,  conts. 
BO EE BB. ccccccccesccccee-ceccecvecess -11.25@12,.00 Discount from list $. Ke a 
Tin Boiler Plates, American | ati Roll and Sheet ‘Brace—- 
BES oe Us eneete nesses cecesaeeee RS (Brown & Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 
BELGE BE. cocconveccl A GON ccnsonevsece cccce BOD — 


Copper— 
r and a and 
Fa hy Ree #1 


Old Cepper free 





Common High Brass; in im, ; in. 
Wider than 2|12]14 
and including 12 | 14 | 16 | 18) 20) 22) 24) 26 26 
To No.20 inclusive.|.22 |@3 |.25 |.27|.29).31). $3|.36 
Nos.21 22,23 and24 22 /.24 |.26 |.28) $0) 33 '$4).37 
Nos. 25 and 24'6| 27% "29/31 |.33].35].38 
"25 “es? Uso ‘Ba'34 '36).39 


th. EL.) 
16) 18} 20) 22| 24 











we 
7] 


Nos. 27 and 28. ceeee eS 











Common High Braas.; in.| in.) in | in.| in.| in.jin.jin. 
der than | 26 | 28 | 30 | 32 | 34] 36 | 38/ 40 
andincluding | 28 | 80 | 82 | 34 86 | 38 
To He. 20, inclusive ..|.39 |.42 |. 46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65) * 
Nos, 21, 22, 33 and 24.) 40 |.43 |.47 |.51 |.58 |.61 |.68 
Nos. 25'and i ansesows 41 48 | |-33 57 |.63 |.71 
vos. 27 and 28... 42 1:45 5 1.48 | 58 .65 |.75 








+ Speci: al prices not less than 80 conte. 

Add ‘¢¢ ® B additional for each number thinner 

than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List.... 
20% 


Wire In Coils. List February 26, 1896. 











Gild’ 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge =. Low bronss 
the standard. | pe 4 b and 
aes. copper 
All Nos. to No. 10, inclusive.. .. 180. 23° $0.27 $0.28 
Above No. 10 to No. 16.......... -23'9| .27%¢] 284 
me, De OS WO. BD. . .cccccvcscscas -24 -28 32 
iO. BP ORE HO: BO... ccscceccess: +25 -29 33 
No. 21 30 34 
No. 22 1 35 
No. 23 32 .36 
No. 24 | 34 |] 38 
No. 5 36 40 
No <6 89 43 
No. % 42 4 
No. 46 51 
No. % 49 54 
No. : .52 62 
No. : 55 67 
No. 3: 59 .73 
No. i ‘ .63 ° 
No. § 68 | 195 
No. 32 74 | 1.30 
No. ‘ .80 1.50 
No. 87 .. 1.04 | 1.70 
No. § 1.34 2.00 
No. 3 2.00 3.25 
No, 2.60 5.7 














Discount, Begs Wire, 20%; Copper ' Wire, Net. 
List November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® > advance. 


Tobin Bronze— 
oe but not turned, Rods, 5¢ tv 3 in. diameter, doe 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 






Spelter— 
Duty: In Blocks or Pigs, 1¢ hs . 
Western Spelter...........c0..e0e © sccccesee.- -4.03@4.009 
aie 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® B. 
600 ® casks ........ ... TE | POrD .......00.. 0000s THOT! 
Lead. 
Duty: 47 pane pare and Old, 2'¢¢ ® ® Pipe ant 
Sheets. “—" 
\merican Pig.. 900 edoeevescecccecccece + seen. 436 BIR 
~~ ee eeccccecce Cor ceeescecoveses TeTiTTitiT TrTTT Ts Bias 
Ok ENE PED .. ccosccocsesscac0eccees di... a02 ie 
SOM SE Dan acevapeincndsocedeues 4 coon 20Z OT 
Shere L@ad........cce 0 escce tOccoccc OF 
Old Lead tn exch: ange, "Sigé BD. 
Solder. 
4& \%, guarinteed - 194%@19Ke 





Rs A vcotvetresessen e--15 @18 ¢@ 
Prices of Solder in licated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 





Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ #ilb 
Cookson.....+ oseceeecscosees 4 Dil 
Haliete’S..ccee se eeeeeeeeetresee seseeee et BIO 
U. 8. ..000e coeccceresecerescs . +seeeee # B UN@l0¢g 
Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® ». Eee Sheets, Barsand Rods, 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingots 
for ~ | 9e 
Small 1OtS......ccccccrcceccce coccescccesesccesl @ 87 
SEP MEUD. cans cegeecessas pans gavesenedeasres # D 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 % pure), io 
ingots for remelting : 













0 ee trseseersceeee B S49 
100-® lots.. Mee ee -e¥ BD S3¢ 
Aluminum Sheet, "B. &S. gauge. or more. 
Wider than ...... . 6In. 14-im, 24-in, 


And including a 24-in. 30-in, 


# b. >» 
pee. 13 to 19. $0.42 $0.44 $0.47 
NO. 20... 0. eesereeeees 46 49 
Nos. 21 to 23.. 46 48 ‘51 
No. 24 46 .50 .53 
No. 47 51 54 
No. 2 47 6.64 .59 
No 48 .57 163 
No 48 57 “64 
No 49 60 ‘6 
No 64 4 


.50 
Note. —Lots of less than 50 ® S¢ ® BD extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8S. Gauge. 


Larger than No. ¥.# B 40¢| No. 18-00 D 43¢ 

No. ¥ to NO. 10..8% B aOig¢ No. 17. D 50¢ 

No. 11  4l ¢) No. 18.. D 55¢ 

x: Baga dos BB ae 

No, % j B DU. ccccccce . 

Be D 4146¢| No. 91.....0002227" B S58 
¢ 





Old Metals. 

Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New Yo 
Heavy Copper eceece © eres 

Lightand tinned Copper . seees 

Heavy Base ....ececccee secceee oe 


s 


= 
. 













ke. 
Sg 
icemee av ¢ 
Light BRASS...00.. cceeccceesceeeee weeee ® 748 
. ee > i¢ 
2 3886 
oni e#a3s¢ 
-? B17 ¢@ 
---- 8B 4 
Ston 86. 
. -¥ gross ton $10 00@10.25 
A " 2128 gross ton $10 50@11.00 
Stove Piate 7 ia aS # gross ton 87.008 7.50 
Burnt [rom.......+.+5. - +» ¥ grosston $5.0u@ 5.50 














